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In the ten chapters of his new 
novel, “Subsoil,” Mr. Hummel has 
clearly analyzed certain elements 
in the psychology of an isolated 
village under the stress of rapidly 
shifting standards. He has laid 
bare those underlying elements 
and idiosyncrasies which, hidden 
from the casual observer, color so 
unmistakably the life and the peo- 
ple as a whole of a community 
such as Norwold. Its people are 
the prototypes of the people in 
every village. Its elements of 
comedy, and drama, of romance 
and tragedy have the same funda- 


mental inceptions as our own. 
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FOREWORD 


A stranger stands, smiling, upon the steps of a 
village grocery store. Across the street a tin-shop, 
a church, a drug-store. A farmer, unfolding a news- 
paper, comes heavily from the post-office. A dog, 
perched on a wagon seat behind a team of grays, pricks 
up his ears. From the pile of packing boxes in the 
yard behind the store a rooster ululates a recent 
triumph. The summer sun glows through the foliage 
of giant elms. 

Vaguely a presence behind, beneath, above, within 
all things, everywhere. 

The stranger walks, unseeing, through the shaded 
village street. He hears a distant ringing of a hammer 
on an anvil. He comes into the open spaces beyond 
the straggled row of dwellings. He comes upon a 
farmer plowing a fallow field. 

A crumbling wave of soil rolls silently over the curv- 
ing share. A sudden slight obstruction sends the plow- 
nose deeper. A splash of yellow stains the dark brown 
soil-wave. A starling flutters into the cool, damp rift. 
A bisected worm writhes and twists in agony. On into 
the sunlight plodding team and silent man. Behind, 
a rolling wave of dark brown soil streaked here and 
there with yellow. 

Smiling, the stranger goes on his way. 
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Beneath the placid surface of village life the conflict 
of unseen forces changeless, eternally changing: above 
it the shadow of cloud, the shining sun, the waxing and 
waning of moon and stars: from it a rose, an oak, 
a bit of moss, a weed. Fruit and seed. Stretches of 
waste and smiling meadow. And ever, beneath the sur- 
face, hidden forces that shape and reshape, build and 
destroy. 
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On Bagley lane, a good mile from the Norwold post- 
office, lived Anzy Ward. Sometimes we reckoned dis- 
tance from the post-office, sometimes from the Metho- 
dist church, or Corey’s drug-store, opposite. They 
were only a couple of hundred feet apart. Anzy lived 
on the right of the road just beyond the turn past 
young Will Deeds’ new two-story shingle. There was 
some sort of blood relation between Anzy and old lady 
Jenkins, and at one time the Ward farm had run on up 
to the north road to the original Jenkins’ holding. 

Anzy’s front yard had then been noted for its well- 
kept grass and hedge, even long after her brother Joe 
had died of lockjaw. She and _ sister Tempie 
had taken a pride in it. But after Temperance had 
passed on, and especially since the rheumatism had 
settled on Anzy, the place had gone gradually down. 

In twenty years a place can run down considerably. 
Piece by parcel the once trim farm had passed into 
other less helpless hands, and over the pitiful rem- 
nant hung a Jenkins mortgage like a miasma. 

Sumac, bayberry and locust had so crowded in about 
the place that the little one-story cottage lay now half 
hidden from the road in a tangled thicket. A narrow, 


crooked path led to the kitchen door from a gate which 
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still clung desperately to its two tottering supports. 
The rest of the once trim white fence had long since 
blown over. Its pickets lay scattered and rotting in the 
moist snarl of honeysuckle, myrtle and orchard grass. 
No one had opened the front door of the house since 
they had carried Tempie out of it in a coffin twenty 
years before. It would be impossible now to work the 
lock, but a vigorous push might easily have sent lock 
and door, and, perhaps, mortise and jamb, flying open. 

Moss and lichens so covered the roof and sides of 
the house that but few passers-by (except old acquaint- 
ances who knew Anzy of old and who peered in with 
friendly curiosity) were aware of its existence. The 
forlorn little dwelling shrank back from the bustle 
and surge of life into its gray-green habitat like some 
timid nightmoth, instinct with fear from ancestral ages 
of struggle with its enemies of garish day. 

The house within resembled the house without in its 
indefinable atmosphere of stagnant age. In the gloomy 
chill and damp of the tiny parlor one sensed the 
quiescence of the tomb. No living hand ever moved 
this chair from beside the tightly shuttered window, 
or rearranged the paper flowers and china knickknacks 
on the “whatnot” of varnished shells that stood in the 
gloom of the far corner. Even if the one window had 
been raised one could never have opened its rusted and 
mildewed shutter without chisel and hammer. 

Behind the parlor lay a combination living and din- 
ing room from which one door opened into the kitchen 
and a second on a stair leading to two tiny sleeping 
rooms under the eaves. Never had this stair door been 
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opened since Anzy gently closed it one afternoon 
twenty years before. She had just returned alone from 
the graveyard, where she and two or three friends had 
seen T'empie’s coffin lowered into the grave which Ollie 
D. Terry and French Charley had dug for her the 
night before. 

A third door led to Anzy’s otherwise hermetically 
sealed bedroom. Here, by the light of a glass hand- 
lamp, with wick seldom trimmed, Anzy undressed for 
bed, or dressed after sleep, winter and summer, by the 
simple process of slipping off, or on, a nightcap, and 
over her heavy woolen underwear, a faded woolen dress 
that buttoned once at the neck, once at the breast and 
once at the waist. Invariably by eight o’clock at 
night Anzy’s false teeth lay in a clouded glass tumbler 
on the rickety walnut washstand; her switch of black 
hair lay on the chair beside the bed; her faded woolen 
dress hung on the footboard. Her head, covered 
sparsely by thin white hairs, inclosed within the dingy 
nightcap, lay buried well down in the thick feather bed ; 
and Anzy herself, oblivious now of time and trouble, 
snored through the short, warm nights of summer and 
the long, cold nights of winter, year after monotonous 
year. 

A stubbly beard, unchecked save by a semi-occa- 
sional scissor, flourished on her sharp little chin, white 
except toward the sunken corners of her mouth where a 
slight trickle of snuff-stained saliva caused a yellowish 
discoloration. Anzy did not chew tobacco as many 
suspected. She had forsworn that years ago. A 
pinch of snuff tucked under her tongue lay, as she 
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thought, unsuspected, and provided an equally pleasant 
stimulation of the glands. 

Before her rheumatism made it impossible, Anzy had 
taken a daily trip to the village store for purposes 
of sociability, or to trade her brown leghorn eggs for 
the few groceries that served to keep her body and 
soul together. An early rheumatic attack had left her 
with a stiffened knee and a curious halt in her gait, 
which had led to the nickname of “Mis’ Hippity-Hop,” 
by which name most of the village urchins knew and tor- 
mented her. 

Of late years these once daily trips had grown more 
and more infrequent and at last had altogether ceased. 
No one now saw Anzy outside her tumble-down house 
save on her painfully halting trip to and from the 
chicken coop, or, if it were a sunny day, sitting on the 
wooden bench by the kitchen door with her huge white 
tom-cat, numb with age, purring in her lap. Im fact, 
no one saw her at all save the grocer’s boy on his 
weekly round, or Tilly May Hawkins, who lived out on 
Bennet’s Point a mile to the north and who dropped 
in occasionally on her way to the village with fresh- 
baked molasses cookies, or, perhaps, a pan of her 
famous baked beans. Anzy’s deafness made it impos- 
sible to converse with her and her obstinate neglect of 
her person made of her a somewhat unsavory morsel. 

The only other villager who kept track of her was 
old Grandma Dietz. From time to time she sent Anzy 
flowers, or some simple gift with one of her kindly, 
misspelled little notes of cheer and encouragement. 

A few years before Tempie’s death Anzy and her 
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sister had taken up with a village cult of “spiritualists.” 
She and Tempie had foregathered with ten or a dozen 
others in Ollie D.’s shack by the creek, and had waited 
in the dark with clasped hands in a closed circle until 
the spirits of their departed relatives began to glide 
about and bring their “message.” Ollie D.’s wife had 
organized the “congregation” and conducted “the 
meetin’s.” She had been a medium of parts. She had 
never failed, in one of her “fits,” to bring a “message 
of comfort from them as had passed on beyond the 
veil.” Anzy had been one of the firmest of the small 
group of devotees in her belief in the authenticity of 
these messages from her dead, and in their bodily 
presence in the darkened circle. Tempie had once and 
again wavered; Anzy, never. 

When Tempie had “gone on” Anzy had, herself, 
essayed to penetrate the mystery of the great beyond 
and had lain, frequently, at night in a catalepsy with 
stiffened limbs and straining eyes mumbling the while 
indistinctly, or lapsing into a gurgling, inarticulate 
moaning. 

It was about this time that Anzy began to set the 
table each night for the three deceased members of her 
family: her sister Tempie, at her right; brother Joe, 
at her left; and opposite her, with the old teapot and 
blue china cups ready to hand, her mother, who had 
died thirty-five years before of a cancer. Each and 
every night for fifteen years Anzy had set out a plate, 
a knife and fork and spoon, a cup and saucer and a 
piece of bread for each of these three. And as she 
munched her own meager meal and drank her well-boiled 
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tea she would mutter a prayer and talk to her mother 
opposite, or her sister at the right, as though they, in 
fact, sat there and answered. 

Her sister had become almost voluble with the years. 
Night after night Anzy received advice from her about 
her chickens, her cold in the head, her mother’s where-_ 
abouts, the next day’s weather. 

Her brother she never addressed. She always placed 
the little glass hand-lamp on the table to her left, and 
she never turned her head in that direction. She would 
not be able to see through the glare of the lamp into 
the gloom beyond. Her brother Joe had died spitting 
foam from gnashing jaws, held down by the main 
strength of three powerful men, cursing God in inar- 
ticulate agony. Whither he had gone when death had 
come to end the horror she had never been quite cer- 
tain. No message had ever come from him to solve her 
doubt. He had died at the height of the winter’s worst 
blizzard, died with a maniacal shout on his lips and a 
convulsion tearing the fibers of his stiffened muscles 
as with red-hot pincers. 

He had had the grippe and was feeling generally 
weak and miserable. But like most country people 
and all of the Wards for generations back he would 
have nothing to do with doctors and considered it well- 
nigh sinful to “lay around the house.” 

Anzy, at that time an angular, nervous bundle of 
apparently inexhaustible energy, likewise pooh-poohed 
his ailing condition and told him to “work it off.” 


He needed little urging when Anzy, noting the on- 
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coming storm, suggested his lining the east kitchen 
wall with split wood for the fires. 

“There ain’t nothin’ like a good pile o’ dry hickory 
to feed into the jaws of a blizzard!” 

The Wards had never purchased a pound of coal. 
They owned woodland and took an obstinate pride in 
the huge pile at the rear of the house, which only 
rarely diminished to a size less than that of the lean-to 
kitchen itself. 

Joe had worked on, splitting and carrying wood in 
the raw east gale and the later swirling sleet and snow. 
He wished to make certain a supply sufficient to outlast 
any storm. Twice he had sat down outside on the 
chopping block and wiped a perspiring forehead with 
an arm that trembled in his woolen sweater. Anzy saw 
it. Plenty of time to “break it up” when he had 
finished the job. Joe had piled up the layers of fresh 
split wood to a level with the rafters. Then, with a 
blizzard moaning down the chimney, he had staggered 
up to his bed under these very rafters and within an 
hour had run off into delirium which never loosened 
its grip until he had ceased to writhe forever. 

The blizzard had passed and the snow melted long 
before Joe’s woodpile had grown perceptibly lower. 
Spring had broken old winter’s grip, and robins were 
singing and the myrtle blooming around Joe’s grave 
before Anzy had thrown the last sticks into her hungry 
cookstove’s iron maw. 

The following year Anzy and Tempie had hired a 
man to cut their winter’s supply of hickory and oak. 
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For years the Ward woodpile had never noticeably 
decreased in size. 

Then it was necessary to sell the woodland. Still the 
aversion of the two sisters to the purchase of coal 
persisted. 'Tempie passed on and the cookstove was 
taken into the living room to serve both for cooking 
and for heat. Now there remained neither woodland 
nor wood—nor strength to cut the saplings springing 
up so thickly in the front yard, or to search out the 
few remaining pickets of the front fence buried under 
the tangle of vines. 

Still Anzy stubbornly refused to lay in coal against 
the winter. The idea had become an obsession. For- 
merly, with wood aplenty and hers for the cutting, the 
purchase of coal had seemed a foolish extravagance. As 
the years rolled on and her wood supply faded to the 
vanishing point the purchase of coal had grown to 
seem, in Anzy’s eyes, a blasphemous waste of money. 
In no other respect did the old woman lapse into quite 
such obstinate penuriousness. 

The advent of an especially bitter winter found Anzy 
with little piled in her kitchen to feed her sooty stove 
save the remnants of a fallen cherry tree, soft and 
crumbling with dry rot. 

The winter wore on. Easterly gales heaped the snow 
around the tightly shuttered windows and the draughty 
kitchen door. The trip to the chicken coop required, 
now, an hour’s painful effort. Anzy arrived back at 
her scanty fire chilled to the bone and exhausted. 

And yet to stir up the fire and feed it brought nearer 
the rapidly approaching end of her supply, Her 
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thoughts then invariably turned, as down a familiar 
path, to the days when Joe had maintained the huge 
pile of seasoned wood for their use. She reflected 
again, as always, that he had died almost in the act 
of splitting wood for this very stove, so swiftly had 
lockjaw swept him off. As always, she shook her head 
stubbornly and figured out how long her supply would 
last. 

She reached the last fragments of her pile when a 
sleet storm was rattling the kitchen door and lashing 
at the skirts of the forest. That evening, as she set 
her table for herself and her three spirit guests, the 
flickering hand-lamp threw shadows on windowpanes 
curtained by the frozen sleet outside. 

She wrapped an old black shawl about her shrunken 
shoulders as she sat and drank her steaming tea. 
The warmth cheered her, thawed her freezing veins, 
loosened again the confused flow of thoughts and fan- 
tasies that pursued and were pursued across the 
threshold of her consciousness. She had worn herself 
to the last flickering of her energy. She bent her head 
as though straining her ears. 

“Should I have bought coal after all, Tempie?” she 
asked. ‘I never knew such a blizzard in March. Thank 
the Lord this winter’ll soon be over!” 

The gale swept around the house, shook it violently 
in a wild antic and fled screaming into the woods with a 
rear of sleety laughter. Anzy hobbled to the stove and 
threw into it some chips of wood. A mere handful 
remained. 'The flames seized on its scanty nourish- 
ment with a hunger made furious by the storm. For a 
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moment she rubbed her withered hands together over 
the stove. Her dry skin crackled as does crumpled 
paper when smoothed. Painfully she resumed her seat 
and drew her black shawl about her. Already her tea 
had lost its heat. Long she sat motionless—staring. 

“Do you recollect that other storm, Tempie? And 
all the wood Joe piled? Yes?—I don’t think it was 
as cold as tonight, Tempie. And he lay there ravin’ 
—and the wind howlin’ louder than him? Do you 
recollect?” 

She listened, her shriveled hand to her withered ear. 

“TI ain’t heard the wind in ten years, Tempie, like 
I hear it tonight.” She wrapped the old shawl more 
closely about her. ‘“Uh-h-h, I feel chilly.” Her voice 
rose a trifle in pitch. Into it crept a note of uncer- | 
tainty, of vague fear. “I don’t feel just right.” She 
looked about a moment helplessly, then suddenly— 
“What'd my poor chickens do if I should take sick!” 

In the chill and gloom of her storm-gripped kitchen 
Anzy felt unutterably alone. She turned to the chair 
to her right and stretching out her hand to touch its 
seat. she appealed to that spirit which suddenly seemed 
so far from her helpless misery. 

“Tempie! Why ever am I so upset?” With her 
two bony hands she grasped the seat of her chair and 
sat upright. Her voice rose to a shrill protest. 
“Mother! Mother! Are you here with me?” She 
bent her head as though listening for a reply, but only 
the gale answered. Was it with a sob down the 
chimney—or was it laughter? 

She was suddenly confused—suddenly uncertain as 
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to whether or not her sister and her mother were, 
in fact, with her—in sympathy with her wretchedness. 
Again she hobbled to the stove. Only dying embers 
remained. She heaped into it all of the few scattered 
chips. When they did not quickly catch fire she 
poured coal oil over them from a tin cup. The wood 
burst into a sudden flame which roared up the chimney, 
choked with soot, and sent a shower of sparks out into 
the room. A cunning smile lighted up her wrinkled 
face. 

“There’s no coal on earth that’ll give that kind of 
a blaze!” 

She looked at the chimney-corner, empty save for 
the dirt and bark of the cherry chips. She returned 
to her seat at the table and stared into the gloom 
beyond the lamp. 

For the first time in all the years she saw her 
brother’s face. Notas he had died ; not, even, as he had 
looked during the last winter after the grippe had 
wracked his gaunt frame and shaken the flesh from his 
bones. He sat there as he had sat thirty years before 
and wiped his mustache with the back of his hand after 
a long draught of coffee from his saucer. 

Again her thoughts, tinged, now, with wistful long- 
ing, turned down the well-trodden path. 

“You’ve been a long time, Joe.” 

“Why have you been afraid to call on me? This 
weather ain’t fit for you to be alone in, Anzy. You 
know that.” 

“Joe, Joe—I know that well enough.” Her voice 
quavered. She spoke in a queer, strained monotone— 
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haltingly. “I don’t belong back here alone. I—don’t 
—hbelong here— You all know I don’t.” 

She saw Joe rise and look into the stove, which now 
was burning brightly. 

“Why ain’t you never called? Wasn’t I always 
glad to do the chores for you?” He spoke in the big, 
cheery voice that had made everybody his friend. 

“°*Cause I’ve never forgotten, Joe, and I'll never 
forgive myself.” Her voice, broken, rose to a wail. 
“Never till this night could I think of you except in 
your bed upstairs, ravin? mad!” She sobbed. 

Joe stood by her side and touched her shoulder. 

“There, there! That’s all dead and gone and 
buried.” His voice grew infinitely tender. ‘“We’re 
right here, sister: jest awaitin’ for you, Anzy—jest 
waitin’.” She swayed in-her chair. 

She smiled a vacant, crooked smile and stretched her 
hand out toward the little hand-lamp. Her rheumy 
eyes stared beyond it into. the gloom. 

“It’s I’ve been waitin’ twenty long years, Joe, in fear 
and tremblin’ for this minute. Waitin’, here alone— 
till there’s not a stick nor stone left in the house.” 
Again her voice rose plaintively. “Joey, Joey! Can’t 
you help me?” 

For a moment her head sank and the roar of the 
storm pierced faintly through the film of age that dulled 
her ears. She felt the shaking of the tiny house 
gripped mercilessly by the gale. Then again, she heard 
the voice of her brother, calm, quieting, thrilling with 
a tenderness that rarely had betrayed itself when Joe 
had lived and labored with her. 
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“Sister Anzy, where’s your faith? Here where you 
have talked to mother and Tempie night after night, 
I, too, have sat. Mistakes are made, sister, but mis- 
takes are all forgotten where we’re watchin’ out for 
you.” 

Two great tears trembled from Anzy’s shriveled lids 
and dropped along the two furrows that twenty years 
of loneliness and regret had worn from the corners of 
her eyes to the corners of her mouth. She shuddered. 
“Joey, I’m cold!” 

She shook her head as though in protest at a sudden 
thought. “No, everybody’s good to me, Joe. It’s 
me that’s stubborn—too old to change.” Her look 
brightened. She straightened her bent back and stared 
with wider eyes beyond the glow of the lamp. “It’s 
you I’ve needed most. And your forgiveness, Joe. 
Your very comin’ warms my old bones.” 

She smiled. She saw her brother rise, go out of the 
kitchen door and return with a huge armful of the 
hickory wood he had split in that storm thirty years 
before. She saw him fill the stove and heard the flames 
roar up the chimney. A delicious warmth glowed 
through her and a joy deeper than she had known 
throughout the barren years of her long, hard life, 
possessed her soul and melted away the icy load of 
lonely years. 

“Tempie! Mother! Iwant you all about me! Do 
you know, too, that Joe is with us?” 

She was warm enough now to sit erect in her black 
chair grasping the arms with trembling fingers, her eyes 
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and ears straining through a barrier that seemed 
slowly rising. 

“Do you hear that roarin’? My conscience what a 
blizzard! I could sing aloud!’ She laughed—a 
cackling laughter which the gale caught up and whirled 
to heaven with the rending of oaks and the hiss of 
driving sleet. ‘“Tempie, you and I could sing once 
on atime! And Joe, for that matter, too!” 

She loosened her shawl from about her neck. A faint 
flush showed through the gray of her wrinkled cheeks. 

“Do you know, mother, I believe my shawl is 
actu’lly—Tempie! This is the good Lord’s miracle.” 

She saw her brother coming with another huge arm- 
ful of wood. And behind him the gale blew shut the 
kitchen door with a bang. 

Outside the storm swirled about the chimney and 
ripped some loosened shingles from the roof. Out of 
the hole shot forth a shower of sparks thrown out by 
the flaming soot within. 

Sam Gardner, bringing in the milk from the barn 
through the gloom, saw the glow in the southern sky, 
saw the sparks spraying out into the storm and guessed 
the cause. He shouted to his oldest boy and sent him 
racing to the village to summon the volunteer fire 
brigade. Somewhat less swiftly he himself lumbered 
down toward old Anzy’s cottage. 

But Anzy sat by the supper table set for four and 
stared past the hand-lamp into the gloom beyond— 
or was it a glow?—into the eyes of Joe, her brother, 
who, having finished his task of bringing wood, sat 
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again as he had sat thirty years before and wiped his 
mustache with the back of his hand. 

She was warm, her heart glowing with the joy of hav- 
ing her dear ones close again—so intimately near. 
They sat about her lovingly, smiling. She could hear 
her mother’s lips make that odd little sucking sound 
which she had been wont to make when she sat slowly 
rocking in her chair musing over some pleasant 
problem. Tempie sat with hands folded and head bent. 
But Joe looked at her cheerfully, with eyes so full of 
kindliness and affection that Anzy’s very soul expanded. 
It was as though the dead load of years had rolled 
away and she were bustling once again about her tidy 
kitchen in the housewife’s joy of doing little tasks for 
the comfort of those whom she loves. 

She swayed back in her chair. The room was filled 
with a refulgence that warmed her heart and thrilled 
her soul. No longer did the flickering light of her lamp 
struggle with a gloom that clung to the walls and ceil- 
ing. The figures of her dear ones glowed in a more 
than earthly brightness. The whole room radiated 
what seemed to Anzy a glory beyond mere earthly ex- 
perience. She clasped her hands in ecstasy, her face 
flushed, her eyes shining, her parchment lips parted. 

“Tempie! Mother! Look up and tell me if the 
Master Himself is in this house!” 

She swayed back and forth. The old woolen shawl 
fell to the floor. It was too warm—suffocating! She 
loosened the neck of her dress. 

Was she to witness the coming of the Lord? 

The room burst into sudden glare. The face of her 
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brother and sister were illumined with a heavenly radi- 
ance. She heard her mother calling to her clearly, 
tenderly. 

“Anzy! Anzy! dear!” 

“Yes, mother. Yes!” 

She sank back in her chair and closed her dazzled 
eyes. She felt herself lifted up, swayed gently as 
though rocked on the wings of a summer’s west wind. 
She felt herself carried out and up and through a blind- 


ing glory. 


When farmer Gardner reached Anzy’s cottage and 
looked in at the kitchen window the house was a roar- 
ing furnace from which giant tongues of flame leaped 
through the gaping roof into the storm and night. No 
man could live a moment inside the threshold. 

Thirty minutes later the Norwold fire engine, hauled 
by fifty men and boys, came rattling up to play a fitful 
hose upon the last dying embers of Anzy Ward’s little 
cottage. 

Farmer Deeds’ young wife, big with child, stood 
clasping her silent husband close, sheltering herself 
beneath his heavy woolen great-coat. 

‘Will! Think of it !—all alone—like some animal!’ 
And, like a refrain from within the knot of storm- 
gripped villagers a voice was heard. 

“Poor, old, dirty Anzy!” 


In the last house out on Bennet’s Point lived Tilly 
May Hawkins. For six generations the Hawkinses 
had grubbed among the rocks of their two-hundred- 
acre tract, raising scanty crops of corn and potatoes, 
pressing their cider and butchering their three hogs in 
the fall, carting their manure and killing their two 
calves in the spring, swinging slowly, year in and year 
out, around the inexorably fixed and narrow orbit of 
the East End farmer. 

Women were scarce in old Pop Hawkins’ great-great- 
grandfather’s time, so he had married his cousin. And 
in Pop Hawkins’ great-grandfather’s youth frequent 
epidemics of grippe and scurvy had undermined hus- 
band and wife so that their progeny had been, and 
thereafter reproduced, a scrawny, shambling, shiftless 
lot. 

This generation of Hawkinses gradually died off, as 
all the Hawkinses had died before them, of too much 
salt pork and too little fresh water. Old Pop Haw- 
kins’ grandfather had sold the best part of the farm, 
thereby relieving himself of the disagreeable necessity 
of work during the latter part of his life. And, finally, 
Hawkins’ father, inheriting the acquired character- 
istics, had let the remainder go down for the most part 
to brambles and bayberry bushes. Late in life, he, too, 
had wooed, won and wed a cousin, a washed-out, sickly 
spinster, who, when they were distributing gifts at 
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school, answered to the name of Mary Alicia Tempta- 
tion Price. 

Two boys, Will and Addick, resulted. On the death 
of their father the two heirs split the eighty acres of 
bayberry and boulders between them, divided the house 
in similar fashion and shouldered the heavy burden of 
the Hawkins’ tradition. 

Brother Will died of a typhoid comparatively early 
in life and his share of the farm was sold to clear 
small debts and funeral expenses. 

Ad Hawkins, by some odd freak of nature, had early 
given evidence of marked musical talent. He had 
bought unto himself on the installment plan a well- 
varnished fiddle and passed many a long winter’s eve- 
ning scraping off favorite Methodist lyrics regarding 
one or another member of the Trinity to the delight 
and edification of his audience and, principally, of 
himself. 

Under his esthetic régime the last remnant of the 
Hawkins’ farm went entirely to the bad. He had de- 
veloped, along with his musical talents, a tendency to 
a phthisic which later became chronic. It kept him 
close to the kitchen stove in winter and fairly close 
to a certain locust tree in summer. 

In short, old Pop Hawkins, or “Dead Ad,” as he 
was known throughout the village, was not noted for 
any “git-up-and-git” disposition, but rather for a 
good-natured, genial sort of all-around laziness and 
general dilapidation that made him the butt of village 
urchins and the theme of many a thrifty housewife’s 
admonition. 
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He had become a village proverb. 

“Dead Ad” Hawkins had an only son, Phil. Phil’s 
mother had lived in the Hawkins dirt long enough to 
bring Phil up to his twelfth year. She had then, one 
day, developed a quinzy which ran into an empyema, 
and uncomplainingly, in her helpless fatalistic man- 
ner had deliquesced, at length, into pus. 

Phil and “Dead Ad” continued on, cooking their 
own meals, sweeping the kitchen and bedroom once or 
twice a year, patching up the leaks here and there, 
drinking rain water, growing poorer and poorer crops 
on the stony farm. 

Phil wasn’t exactly half-witted, nor, on the con- 
trary, could he be called intelligent. He was, in fine, 
a dry-rotted chip of the old Hawkins’ block. He had 
one friend in Norwold. This was French Charley who 
lived at the other extremity of the village. The two 
frequently went clamming in Corey’s creek. These 
days together produced little conversation. A kind of 
silent communion. 

Out of the sunny stillness Phil would grunt: 

“Got one.” 

And after a long interval of silence French Charley’s 
reply: 

“There she squeaks.” 

That was all. 

One fine day in early summer Phil had been raking 
clams alone down in Long channel. At noon he sat 
on the shore in the salt grass to enjoy a lunch of bot- 
tled coffee and bread spread with bacon grease. 

As he munched his bread his glance fell on the news- 
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paper that had served as wrapper for his sandwiches. 
Phil had not learned to read without the aid of his 
forefinger. With ample time, however, and the assist- 
ance of this member he was able to decipher most of 
the print which, in one way or another, drifted, at 
long intervals, into the Hawkins’ household. The title 
of the sheet before him, written in large black type 
across the top, was “Le Fevre’s Marriage Bureau 
Bulletin.” 

It was dated some five years back. Perhaps “Dead 
Ad” had, on a warm day, felt recurring the cosmic 
urge and, reading some advertisement, had sent for a 
copy. 

Phil deciphered one of Le Fevre’s bargains. The 
perusal roused in his mind a mild curiosity. His 
stubby forefinger puzzled on. While a lazy sun floated 
on to the west through a turquoise sky Phil sat in the 
salt grass reading one after another of the increasingly 
fascinating descriptions of Le Fevre’s choice items. 
Ladies waiting, apparently, for him; waiting with arms 
outstretched, sometimes with money in their fingers, 
always with a tabulated list of the very talents so neces- 
sary and so lacking in the Hawkins’ household. Wait- 
ing for him, Phil Hawkins, to come and carry them 
back to his old man and a happy future. 

An idea had taken complete possession of Phil’s un- 
plumbed soul. That night he wrote to Le Fevre’s 
Bureau for an up-to-date copy of the Bulletin. 

It came. Phil spent the following morning on the 
far edge of the cornfield devouring descriptions of a 
fresh array of lovely females. 
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During the evening father and son sat in conclave. 
“Dead Ad” warmed up to the idea immediately. Their 
final selection ran as follows: 


Number 628. 

I am not beautiful, but I’m honest. I am faithful, 
I am loving and I can work. I am of German par- 
entage and when I set about a thing I see it through. 
I am twenty-six, of sound health and weigh 106 pounds. 
I have saved five hundred dollars and can bake, sew, 
cook and run a threading machine. I am an orphan 
and want a home with a kind, loving farmer. Send 
photograph and description of the farm. Tilly May. 


The whole thing sounded good to Phil. 

Was it a picture of the farm, or of Phil that was 
required? 

“Dead Ad” worked over a rough draft of the reply 
to Tilly May’s appeal. Phil copied this off, sweating 
profusely. He wrapped the old family tintype with 
his own likeness on it as a boy of twelve beating a drum 
in a two-page description of the house, the barn, the 
pigs, chickens, the hedge, stone wall and roan mare, 
and mailed it all to Le Fevre’s Marriage Bureau with 
a return stamp. Then he sat around to await de- 
velopments. 

Phil had never approximated his present state of 
uncomfortable expectancy. The even tenor of “Dead 
Ad’s” existence was, on the contrary, no whit altered. 


Sitting around awaiting developments had been the 
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favorite occupation of the Hawkins’ family for six 
generations. 

In due time came Tilly May’s reply, inclosing a 
Brownie snapshot of the lady’s charms. The photo- 
graph, being of the bust only, and somewhat over- 
exposed, revealed little that was definite of her fea- 
tures and build. That little, however, was sufficient to 
register the truth of her assertion that she was not 
beautiful. “Dead Ad,” after close scrutiny, decided 
that her eyes were a bit crossed. 

The letter was a masterpiece of neat, decisive, prac- 
tical femininity. She wanted a husband. She also 
wanted a home. She was not over-particular about 
either. She wanted both quickly. If Mr. Hawkins 
was agreeable let him come to East Merrick, Connecti- 
cut, the third house on the right on the road running 
south from the cotton mill any day next week. There 
she could look over Phil and Phil could see what he 
wished to see about her. Everything else being equal 
they could get married at the town justice of the 
peace, over the post office, and start back home the 
following day. 

Phil was a bit dizzy from the effect of this business- 
like epistle. ‘Dead Ad” was delighted. Here was a 
woman that’d do things, cross-eyes, or no cross-eyes. 
You could see that plain as day from her letter. Never 
mind looks. That girl was a gol-darn hustler. Inci- 
dentally some of her five hundred would help buy them 
fertilizer next spring. They needed some—bad! 

Two days later, Phil, provided with a considerable 
part of the family funds, left for East Merrick. One 
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week later “Dead Ad” met Phil and his bride at the 
dock of the East End Navigation Company and drove 
them back to the farm. 

When the old mare, pulling the ancestral box wagon, 
came to a slow stop before the kitchen door Tilly May 
was the first to jump out. She preceded Phil over the 
threshold of the lean-to kitchen by several steps while 
“Dead Ad” started the Hawkins’ rig moving on again. 
toward the barn. That moment ushered Revolution 
into the Hawkins menage. 

Within ten days Tilly May had personally moved to 
the kitchen stoop and superintended the carting away 
of four box wagon loads of accumulated debris. She 
had swept, scrubbed and scoured the whole outfit, fix- 
tures, furniture, occupants and utensils. 

In ten weeks the row of osage-orange trees had been 
cut down to hedge formation, the front yard had been 
mowed with sickle and scythe. Pots, pans and window- 
panes were shining. Chickens no longer roosted with 
impunity on the kitchen chairs. The tom-cat had 
learned the peril of drinking out of the milk pans, or 
stealing pancakes from the kitchen table. “Dead Ad” 
had had his whiskers cut, and Phil wore a new suit of 
overalls. 

In ten months Tilly May had “Dead Ad” squeezed 
down under her stubby, potato-stained thumb and Phil 
wrapped securely around her sinewy little forefinger. 
In short, Tilly May reigned in the Hawkins’ household 
as undisputed, but benevolent despot. The Hawkins’ 
farm began to produce passably good crops and the 
Hawkins’ fortunes hit the long up-grade. 
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In the process Tilly May’s weight had dropped from 
one hundred and six pounds to an even hundred-weight 
of steel springs and pepper. But never had she failed 
to be the first out of bed and the last in. Never had 
she suffered the slightest indisposition. She had 
worked incessantly—sewing, washing, baking, scour- 
ing, grubbing in the field. Nothing was difficult for 
her, nothing disagreeable. 

At the end of ten years of fortune good and bad 
the Hawkins’ bank account had grown to eighteen hun- 
dred dew-drenched dollars and the Hawkins’ farm from 
six acres of cleared fallows to twenty-six. Tilly May 
had become a leading spirit in the Norwold Metho- 
dist sewing-society and church sociables. As the re- 
sult of a vote taken in the Village Grange, president 
Jim Fox, the village blacksmith, announced that Tilly 
May had won the medal as the best baker of kidney- 
beans in a five-mile radius. She was a whirlwind at a 
church supper, or a Sunday-school picnic. 

Beyond these there had been few noticeable changes. 
Phil had grown a bit stouter; had lost all but the 
stumps of one or two front teeth. His grin had be- 
come, if possible, a trifle more fatuous, 

“Dead Ad” remained static. 

Tilly May’s attitude toward her husband had de- 
veloped in a somewhat curious way. During her first 
months on the Hawkins’ farm she had found vent for 
all her energy in her almost enthusiastic wrestling with 
its general dilapidation. Later, when her life had 
settled into its drab monotony of house-and-field work, 
she had had time and occasion to realize plainly enough 
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her husband’s limitations. Gradually his moral weak- 
ness and physical incompetency had been borne in on 
her. Her energy she had consumed in heavy manual 
labor. She rarely went to bed until her husband’s 
snores had sounded taps. 

From first modest replies in defense of him, she had 
advanced by slow degrees, in self-defense against the 
sharp tongues of her Methodist friends, to defiant 
manifestoes of praise regarding his qualities as a man 
and a husband. ‘This habit of praising him had, by a 
kind of auto-intoxication, persuaded herself of the ex- 
istence of these qualities. 

Her friends, had they not possessed their own eyes, 
ears, noses and reasoning powers, might have believed 
Phil to be one of Norwold’s chief decorations. But 
Tilly May’s friends were not easily fooled. 

They had, in fact, more than once coupled the name 
of Phil’s lucky find with that of the young farmer 
whose house stood perhaps a half mile down the road 
toward the village. 

If Sam Gardner had dug up Tilly May for a help- 
mate, and Sam Gardner’s slattern wife had stumbled 
under the Hawkins’ yoke, fate would have seemed, to 
the village gossips, more seasoned with good, sound 
horse-sense. 

Sam Gardner had embarked on the uncharted sea 
of matrimony about the same time that Phil had 
brought Tilly May home, a captive bride, to the Haw- 
kins’ farm. During the same ten years that had seen 
the slow emergence of the Hawkinses from the Slough 
of Despond to a footing on dry respectability, Sam 
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Gardner and a rapidly increasing family had been 
slowly slipping back in the grease and dirt of a never- 
scrubbed kitchen. For while Tilly had never had occa- 
sion to become suspicious about her condition, Sam 
Gardner’s wife, once she had started, had delivered 
into the Gardner bed-linen one little Gardner after an- 
other with an annual regularity that reminded one of 
the neap-tides and spring equinox. Put the sun at 
Perihelion and call the turn on the Tropic of Cancer 
and just so certainly would a new little Gardner emerge 
into the increasing untidiness of the Gardner premises. 

Sam did his best to keep up with the procession. 
He worked as hard as any man on the North Side—or 
harder. But he also had hard luck—a hard luck that 
grew in hardness with the size of his family. He had 
a wife, too, of whom her neighbors said with a shake of 
the head: “She simply can’t do—ain’t got it in her— 
poor thing!” ' 

So when Sam’s wife was finally gathered up by a 
merciful Providence in the very act of delivering to 
an already crowded world a sixth nine-pound baby, 
Sam found himself on the brow of the hill to the poor- 
house and saddled with the staggering task of mother- 
ing and fathering, in indescribable filth, six squalling, 
half-clothed little Gardners of whom the eldest had 
only just entered school. 

But Sam, with the same smile that had made every 
man and woman who knew him his friend, persuaded 
an old aunt to come and keep house for him and went 
on cheerily about his work as though his path were of 
roses and May-pinks instead of rocks and of brambles. 
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The whole village was good to Sam in his trouble. 
Not a neighbor but called to bring him and his six little 
Sams food, or clothes, or some other sample of a prac- 
tical, neighborly brand of assistance. 

Not the least generous, or helpful of these was Tilly 
May. Had all the kidney-beans which passed from 
the Hawkins’ oven to the Gardner kitchen table in 
huge pans of sweet succulence surrounding large 
chunks of juicy, well-browned pork been poured into 
a single huge receptacle, it would have required the 
combined strength of the Hawkins’ roan mare and the 
Gardner gelding to have hauled it from Tilly May’s 
back door to Sam’s. On many a Sunday morning it 
was Tilly May, who in the huge washtub of suds in 
the middle of the kitchen floor, scrubbed the procession 
of grimy Gardners into a rosy state of Sunday-school 
shininess. 

And many and many a time as Tilly May rubbed 
the suds over the bare, firm flesh of the Gardner babies 
did a warm thrill flood her scrawny, flat bosom and a 
deep mother-yearning sweep her soul and fill her with 
a longing that made her pinch and pat the rosy flesh, 
turn with reluctance from her finished task, and go 
back up the lane with a vague restlessness to her own 
sterile home and husband. 

About midway between the Gardners’ and Hawkins’ 
homesteads lived Silas A. Jenkins, whose large red 
barns and white-shingled, rambling house, flanked on 
the left by its orchard of baldwins and russets, and on 
the right by its well-kept vegetable and flower garden, 
betokened Silas A. to be a farmer of more than usual 
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prosperity. It was Silas A.’s grandfather who had 
bought the southern half of the original Hawkins’ farm. 
Silas A.’s brother, Jeremiah, was the richest farmer on 
the East End. The two brothers cordially detested 
each other. 

The thriftiness which characterized all the Jenkinses 
had asserted itself in Silas A.’s make-up with a de- 
cisiveness that caused him to be considered throughout 
the village as “the meanest old skin-flint that the good 
Lord ever let run around.” This, however, had not 
prevented him from assuming considerable prominence 
in the town councils. 

Only the good die young. Silas A. had reached the 
age of sixty odd years with but small indication in his 
wiry old frame of anything approaching decrepitude. 
The domino players in the back of Corey’s drug-store 
recounted with great gusto and salacious detail the 
stock stories of Silas A.’s more or less shady affairs 
with the community’s more easy-going females. 

He was a cadaverous individual whose hooked nose, 
in the total absence of intervening teeth, had come 
well-nigh to touching the point of a sharply protrud- 
ing chin. Whiskers had never concealed the deeply 
furrowed, hard lines of his hatchet face. His bony 
hands shifted constantly in and out of his coat pockets 
as if in search of small change which he had put some- 
where and overlooked. With access of any emotion, 
pleasant or otherwise, his voice rose into a kind of dry 
cackle. He had an odd habit of sneezing at will into 


his open palm and snapping his fingers before using 
his blue bandanna. 
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Continued prosperity (as the result of incessant 
work and the starvation of every better element in his 
make-up), combined with considerable practice and 
total insensibility to rebuff had conduced to a de- 
gree of success in his carefully concealed ventures to- 
tally unwarranted by any of the physical, mental, or 
spiritual qualities that usually appeal to the softer 
side of femininity 

As Tilly May hurried past farmer Jenkins’ white 
picket fence on her way home after one Sunday’s scrub- 
bing of the six young Gardners, Silas A. stopped her 
with a “Good morning, Tilly May,” and engaged her 
in a presumably flirtatious conversation. 

Tilly May, with some impatience, cut short the in- 
cipiently amorous banter. 

“My husband’s waitin’ for me, Silas A. I ain’t got 
no time for silly nonsense. You’d better go ‘long in 
before your wife hears you.” 

With a toss of her head, she scurried on home to 
her Sunday ablutions, while Silas A., leaning on the 
white picket gate, followed her with his close-set eyes 
and cynical leer. 

Tilly May, her temper for some reason thoroughly 
soured, quarreled with “Dead Ad” on the score of his 
dirtiness, soundly berated Phil because he had not al- 
ready hitched up the roan mare, was late for church, 
burnt the Sunday pot-roast trying to hurry things on 
her return, and wound up a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
Sunday by refusing to let Pop Hawkins play his four 
hymns on the well-varnished fiddle. 

At six-thirty on the following morning Tilly May 
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was out under the apple tree elbow deep in hot suds, 
battling with the week’s accumulation of dirty socks 
and undershirts. 

Violent exercise always served to restore Tilly May 
to good spirits. As the suds bubbled over the edge of _ 
the tub and the gray-brown water splashed about, she 
whistled “Nearer, My God, to Thee” with an airy light- 
ness that clearly indicated her reconciliation with the 
God of Things-as-they-are. 

About nine-thirty, or just as she was wrestling with 
the last pair of Phil’s blue overalls, Silas A. drove up 
to the apple tree in the well-known Jenkins’ buckboard. 
Throwing down the reins with a studied nonchalance, 
he stepped spryly to the ground. 

‘Phil around—or the old man?” 

“Cultivatin’ corn.” 

“That’s right, keep ’em drivin?!’ cackled the old 
rogue. “Lord knows they’ve had years enough settin’ 
around doin’ nothin’.” 

Tilly May gave a little snort. 

“T don’t know’s we’re askin’ for any advice.” 

“No offense; no offense! I’m only thinkin’ of the 
difference around this here place since you been handlin’ 
the ribbons, Tilly May.” 

Mr. Jenkins picked up a wormy apple and examined 
it critically, turning it slowly about in his freckled 
hand. Tilly May looked up from the washboard. 

“Ys there anything special you want, Silas A.? I 
told you my husband was down in the corn lot—what’s 
more—jest because you’re Mr. Silas A. Jenkins you 
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needn’t think you can come around here insultin’? my 
men folks, either.” 

“There, there! MHighty-tighty, fair and flighty!” 
he chuckled. “I ain’t said nothin’ about your men 
folks, have I? ‘Dead Ad’s’ ‘Dead Ad’ and well—Phil’s 

-—your husband! Jest the same I should think you’d 
be gettin’ sick o’ slavin’ around here year in an’ year 
out for two lazy Ikes that don’t half appreciate you. 
Where you ever goin’ to get with all your hustle and 
hard work? They’ll eat it up faster’n you can make 
ee 

Her thin nostrils were a trifle expanded. Tilly May 
rested her wet hands on her narrow hips and looked 
her neighbor in the eyes. 

“Mister Jenkins, I’d advise you to go and git what 
you want to git—or git—out! You’re interruptin’ 
my work.” 

“Great George Washin’ton, what a spit fire!” 

With a snort of defiance Tilly May resumed her 
work. All her ill-humor, her self-deluding pride in 
her shiftless husband, her instinct of self-defense was 
aroused. Farmer Jenkins’ cackle stirred in her a 
furious resentment. 

‘“Well—I like it,” he chuckled. “I allus liked a 
woman with a little git-up-and-git to her. Jeerusalem 
knows you got enough! See here, Tilly May.” He 
dropped the wormy apple and pushed his old felt hat 
to the back of his gray head. “You said I’m a—you 
called me a name I don’t deserve, Lord knows!” He 
pulled a small roll of old bills from his pocket and 
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stripped off an elastic band. ‘Now, here’s jest a ten- 
dollar-bill to prove it.” 

He laid the bill on the edge of the bench by the side 
of the tub and leered at Tilly May with an irresistibly 
enticing smile exposing a single, decayed eyetooth. 

“Say! have you gone clean crazy, Silas A. Jenkins? 
What do you want with that ten dollars?” 

Mr. Jenkins cackled. His bony hands went in and 
out of his coat pockets. 

“Well, Tilly May, all I want with that ten dollars— 
an’ some more, too, when you need it,—is to show you 
I ain’t no miser—as you say, an’—an’—jest to show 


you—” 


He picked up the wormy apple again.— 
“There’s easier work—an’ better paid—than washin’ 
dirty overalls.” 
Tilly May stood for a moment looking at the old 
reprobate and letting his meaning sink in. 
*“So—you’re tryin’ out your old game on me, heh?” 
There was a rising inflection in her shrill voice. 
“Well, what’s life, anyway, with all work an’ 
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Phil’s wet overalls, wrapping themselves about his 
head prevented further philosophizing. Tilly May, 
having hurled them, stood struggling to find expres- 
sion for her fury. 

**Y ou—you—darn—old-——crippled—skunk! You’d 
better get out o’ here’ fore I fetch my husband—or the 
Lord help you!” 

She turned and ran toward the field where “Dead 
Ad” and Phil were at work, the former guiding the 
cultivator, the latter the old roan mare slowly up and 
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down the crooked rows of corn. Farmer Jenkins, 
realizing the full extent of his blunder as Tilly May 
disappeared behind the barn, picked up his ten-dollar 
bill, and stepped into his buckboard a little more spryly 
than usual. 

Tilly May halted Phil halfway down the row. 

“Come here!” Her voice choked. When Phil, as 
usual, hesitated, her thin arm beckoned imperiously. 
“Come on!” 

“Where?” Phil’s mouth opened in surprise. ‘Dead 
Ad,” spitting belatedly, and therefore, imperfectly, 
wiped his whiskers and likewise opened his mouth. 

‘Never mind where—jest you come with me!” 

Phil looked at his dad, who nodded. Tilly May 
wasn’t to be crossed when she was in this frame of 
mind. She started back toward the house. 

“Hurry up!” 

“Well, for the love 0? Gee Whitaker!”? Phil fell in 
behind her. 

“Do you want me, too?” called “Dead Ad” behind 
them. 

Tilly May turned her head without slackening her 
stride. 

“You mind your own business!” 

Phil’s dull pulse quickened two beats to the minute. 
As he rounded the barn he saw Tilly May darting 
back and forth by the washtubs like a distracted hen 
in search of a hidden cricket. 

“What’s up? Well— What’s the matter?” 

“He took it back! The skin-flint !” 

“Took what—who?” 
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Tilly May turned on Phil. 

“Silas A. Jenkins stood right there where you’re a 
standin’, Phil Hawkins, not ten minutes ago and—in- 
sulted me! Do you hear—in—sulted me!” Tilly May 
screamed at Phil’s vacuous grin. 

“Do you hear?” She grabbed Phil’s arm and shook 
him. 

“Wait a minute! What are you so all-fired darn 
touchy about?” 

Tilly May sank on the washtub bench and sobbed in 
rage and humiliation. 

“Aw—bawl like a jackass! What’re ye cryin’ 
about ?” 

Tilly May jumped up. In a torrent of unminced 
words she explained precisely the implication back of 
Silas A.’s remarks. Phil’s lower jaw dropped in the 
characteristic Hawkins’ fashion. He scratched his ear 
as his wife stormed on. He wished “Dead Ad” were 
there for council. 

Tilly May wound up with an angry, “Well, what’ye 
goin’ to do?—I’ll tell you what ye goin’ to do! You’re 
goin’ with me this minute to that old devil’s house! 
Are you goin’ to let Tom, Dick’n Harry come into 
your own yard and insult your own wife? Well—you 
ain’t!” She grabbed his arm and swung violently 
around to face the front gate. She started off. 

“Are you comin’?—You’d better come!” 

Phil got slowly under way. He had to. He felt 
himself dragged irresistibly by his peppery wife’s 
dominant will. But he hated to go. He hated trouble 
of any kind whatsoever. He dreaded the approaching 
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encounter. His dull mind resembled a frog-pool stirred 
by the angry hoofs of a black heifer tormented by flies. 
As though she were a long way off he indistinctly heard 
the shrill voice of his wife pouring out her flood of 
outraged pride and threats of violence. 

Silas A.’s insult, in fact, angered Tilly May less 
than Phil’s degraded lack of concern over his wife’s 
abasement and his evident unwillingness to avenge it. 
This was, to her, a deeper humiliation than insult— 
one that laid bare all the sore spots of ten hard, un- 
lovely years. 

They found farmer Jenkins pitching manure with 
studied concern from horse-stable to cow-yard as 
though he had not been watching the enraged Tilly 
May, trailed by her husband, come down the road to- 
ward his house. 

“T brought my husband, Silas A. Jenkins, for him 
to learn just what it was you proposed to me a little 
while ago. You’re goin’ to tell my husband jest ex- 
actly what it was you wanted o” me.” 

Silas A. looked anxiously toward his kitchen door to 
assure himself that his better half had as yet smelled 
nothing in the wind. He spoke in a low wheedling tone. 

“For good Lord’s sake, Tilly May, can’t you take a 
joke?” 

“A joke, you call it!’ She grabbed a horse-whip 
lying on the floor of the barn. “Phil Hawkins, if you 
don’t lick that old devil I never want to speak to you 
again!” 

She forced the whip into Phil’s nerveless hand. 

Silas A. again glanced uneasily toward his house. 
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“Not so loud, Tilly May! Phil, can’t you make her 
use a little sense? I don’t want my wife to hear this 
goin’s-on.” 

“What did you tell me? What did you tell me?” 
screamed Tilly May. 

“J didn’t tell you nothin’—honest!” 

“You lie! You did!’ She violently pushed her un- 
willing paladin into the stall toward her thoroughly 
frightened neighbor. “If you’ve got the spunk of a 
rat give him the hidin’ he deserves!” 

Then Silas A. saw a face in the open doorway of his 
kitchen. He backed hastily to the rear of the stall out 
of his wife’s range of vision. He was trembling from 
head to foot. Phil likewise felt a surge within him that 
paralyzed his muscles. ‘The monstrous absurdity of 
the situation flooded in upon him; and with it a rising 
rage at this screaming fury who had dragged him 
there. 

And so Phil and Silas A., severally wrapped in fear 
and misgiving, faced each other across the narrow 
horse stable, weapons lowered, equally uncertain of 


the next move, equally in dread of what his wife would 
think of him—or do. 


“You—two—cowards!” 

“Aw—shut up!” growled Phil. “What more can he 
say than he didn’t mean nothin’?” 

“An’ you stand there and do nothin’ when you know 
—when that—that—” Her voice choked. “Oh, God! 
if I was only married to a man!” 

“Phil, Pll swear she’s all het up over exac’ly nothin’! 
TI swear it, honest! What do you think I’d insult your 
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wife for? I was jokin’—an’—up she flew in a rage 
an’—” Silas A. shook his head despondently. 
“Women are beyond me! An’ that’s a fact!” 

Tilly May darted out of the stable. 

“Where you goin’?” 

Phil spoke in an aggrieved tone. She paused to de- 
liver her ultimatum. 

*‘Never mind where I’m goin’!—Since you don’t care 
what happens to your wife—I’ll see what I can do to 
that donkey! There’s a law about sech things!” She 
turned and set sail down the road to Lawyer Wells’ 
office over the tin-shop. 

Tilly May’s feelings as she hurried along were in a 
dangerous tumult. All the sensitiveness of her ener- 
getic little body was stung to the quick. All the loy- 
alty which ten years of defiance of the town’s opinion 
of her husband had developed in her lay shattered to 
bits. Tears dropped from her eyes. Tears of humilia- 
tion, tears of rage, tears of rebellion at a fate which 
had yoked her to this drop-jawed hybrid, tears of 
starved sex that revolted against all the hard and hos- 
tile, cold and cowardly elements of her whole environ- 
ment. Unable to analyze these elements, she epito- 
mized them in the cringing figure of Silas Jenkins and 
the slouched hulk of her husband facing each other 
across the manure of the horse stable. 

If she were a man—with a cow-hide whip! 

As she was passing the Gardner potato-field Sam 
swung into the road ahead of her in his box wagon. 
Sam saw Tilly May coming along and pulled up his 
old gray gelding. 
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“Where you bound in sech a hurry?” 

““Oh—down street,” she replied vaguely, not slack- 
ing her pace. 

“Hop aboard. So’m I.” 

“No—no. Don’t bother.—Go ’long!” 

Sam looked down at her and grinned. 

“No bother. Get in. What’s the matter? Some- 
body step on your corn?” 

Tilly May, smarting under her load of indignities, 
and dying to talk to some one about it, put one foot 
on the shaft and sprang up to the seat beside him. 

As the gray gelding hitched slowly along the road, 
Tilly May poured into her neighbor’s ears an unvar- 
nished account of her morning’s humiliation. She 
spoke bitterly in a dry, hard voice with the world- 
old appeal in it of the oppressed female. 

“Now, look here, Tilly,” drawled Sam in his easy~ 
going, good-natured way,:“‘what’s the use o’ gettin’ 
all het up and makin’ yourself a lot o’ trouble?” 

‘How can you say that, Sam Gardner!” 

“Everybody knows that old man Jenkins is a nasty 
old devil. You don’t want to get mixed up in a mess 
like this, Tilly. Why, you’d be the talk o’ the town! 
Every old gossip and bum for ten miles around would 
be at that trial an’—aw—what’s the use? Can’t you 
see what a—gosh-all-fired— What do you want with a 
—lawsuit !” 

Tilly May stared fixedly at the gelding’s tail. 

“I declare I thought you had a little more spunk in 
you, Sam Gardner! What do I want! What’d you 
want if you’d ’a’ listened to that kind o’ talk?” 
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Sam glanced over at her with his droll little grin, 
pulling down the corners of his mouth. 

“Well—I might ’a’ looked on it as a compliment?” 

Tilly May snorted. 

“Is that so! The old pole-cat! Of all men on 
earth!” 

“As for Phil,” continued Sam with magisterial de 
liberation, ‘“‘no use o’ gettin’ on your high horse about 
Phil. Phil—well, Phil’s got his failin’s—like all the 
rest of us.” 

*““Ffe—he ain’t no man! I’m sick of him! Little you 
know !” 

Two tears rolled down her thin cheeks already tucked 
about her mouth by sharp, converging lines. 

“Come, come, Tilly.—Phil’s—Phil! You ain’t jest 
found that out this mornin’.” 

“I hate him! Tl fix him! I[’ll fix ’em both!” 

Sam was in a quandary. Lawyer Wells was a good 
deal of a wag. Sam didn’t like lawsuits. He didn’t 
like scandal. On the other hand he did thoroughly like 
his peppery little neighbor. 

Tilly May had lapsed into a gloomy silence. 

Sam could think of no plan. He wished his old aunt 
were home. He might have taken Tilly May in to talk 
with her and cool her off. But his aunt had gone that 
morning to the village with the children. Only the 
baby would be home tied in the little pen Sam had 
built for him in the orchard. He looked in as they 
passed his gate and saw the little fellow playing in his 
box of sand. An idea struck him. 

“See that little tike o’ mine in there! They’re all 
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gone an’ left him. Wait till I see if he’s all right. 
Won’t be a minute.” 

Little Billy was Tilly May’s favorite of the Gardner 
brood. 

“The poor thing!” 

They turned in at the gate and Sam, leaving Tilly 
May sitting in the wagon, went back of the house to 
the orchard. Tilly May had a few minutes in which 
to think things over. 

Sam reappeared at the kitchen door with Billy, 
dirty-faced, chubby and laughing on his arm. 

“Tell you what you do, Tilly—yjest to please me. 
I got up at four o’clock this mornin’ to poison pota- 
toes. Id jest like a cup o’ coffee ’fore we go on down 
street. It’ll give us a little time to talk things over.” 

Tilly hesitated. 

“I on’y want to help you do the best thing—yes, I 
do.” ' 

There was an element of good-natured pleading in 
his voice and smile. 

“No, I’m much obliged. Tl go on down. When I 
start a thing I finish it! I don’t care if the hull town 
does know it. Don’t coax me, Sam, please. It’s no 
use.” Her tone was by no means as decided as be- 
fore. 

“Come, come, Tilly, I’m not coaxin’ you to do 
nothin’. You just set here a minute with Billy while 
I have my coffee and make sure you’re goin’ at this 
the best way— That’s all. Come on!’ 

‘Are you goin’ to tease me to drop this?” 

“No, I ain’t! I don’t blame you a darn bit, I don’t. 
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—On’y—come on in till I swallow a cup o’ coffee. 
This’ll keep!” 

Tilly May started slowly to descend. “If it was 
your wife that was in a mess you mightn’t be so un- 
concerned.” She jumped to the ground. 

“T ain’t unconcerned. I want to give you good ad- 
vice. Yes, Ido. Maybe Lawyer Wells, smellin’ a fee 
ahead o’ him, won’t be so particular.” 

He preceded Tilly May into his kitchen. The coffee- 
pot stood steaming on the back of the stove. He de- 
posited Billy in a corner. While he poured out a cup 
and cut some bread, Tilly picked up the child and 
played with him, absent-mindedly, in her lap. 

“Have a cup, won’t you, Tilly? You’ve had as busy 
a mornin’, about, as I have.” 

“Well, I don’t mind if Ido. Maybe it will quiet my 
nerves a trifle. I’m fairly used up, I am—and reason 
enough !” 

Her thin lips trembled a little. 

“It’s a darn shame, Tilly—that’s a fact.” 

With one hand she stroked Billy’s curls. With the 
other she wiped a tear from her eye with the corner 
of her apron while Sam explained to her the usual, 
unsatisfactory course of lawsuits. 

As she sipped her coffee opposite this big, good- 
natured, quiet-voiced farmer with his baby pulling at 
the edge of her apron, still a trifle damp from the 
Hawkins’ washtub, the whole morning’s episode pre- 
sented itself in a less and less lurid light. 

Sam urged her to forget it and return home. In 
the future she should simply ignore Silas A.’s exist- 
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ence. It would avoid trouble and notoriety and, in 
fact, was the only sensible thing to do. 

But Tilly May was thinking less of Silas A.’s insult 
than she was of Phil’s cowardly behavior. All the 
anger which had blazed out against her neighbor and, 
later, against the two men in the horse stable now 
centered on the shambling form of “Dead Ad’s” son. 
In the process her husband’s figure shriveled and 
twisted into the personification of all things mean, 
contemptible, disgusting. 

“Go back home to that—jellyfish! I don’t care if 
I never go back!” 

Little Billy saw the family cat sneak from the 
kitchen into the sitting room to find a soft bed some- 
where in the inner part of the house. Billy scrambled 
from Tilly’s lap and toddled off in pursuit. 

“Well, Gawd knows he is a kind of a mess, J’ll ad- 
mit—but that ain’t nothin’ new to you, Tilly May.” 

“T’ve slaved for him and his dirty old man for ten 
years and he—he don’t care that much what becomes 
o’? me!” She snapped her fingers with a vicious twist 
of her arm. 

Sam rose to see what mischief Billy was getting into. 
He saw him crawling under the sofa after the cat and 
went in to extricate him before the inevitable howl 
would interrupt them. 

“Wait a minute till I get that brat!” 

Tilly May looked at him as he knelt clumsily before 
the sofa and reached under it for Billy. She felt a 
curious prickling in her forehead and rubbed it with 
the back of her hand. Billy, thinking his dad was 
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playing a new game, gurgled and kicked lustily. Sam 
pulled him out by one leg. 

“Good Lord, Sam Gardner, let me have him! You’ll 
pull his leg off!’ 

Billy began to yell. 

“No danger,” laughed Sam. “The darn little mon- 
key.” 

Tilly May took him from Sam’s arm and sat with 
him on her lap rocking and quieting him. The prick- 
ling sensation returned. 

“Billy boy stop cryin’. She held him up and 
shook him and buried her face in the front of his blue 
rompers. Billy recovered his good spirits immedi- 
ately. He laughed and kicked at Tilly’s thin stomach. 

“Oh, Lord, if I only had a kid like him! There’d 
be some use in life!” 

“Well, why don’t you!” Sam grinned at her. Tilly 
May rose and stood Billy on his chubby, uncertain 
legs. He wabbled out of the room still in pursuit of 
the cat. Tilly May looked after him. A curious ex- 
pression lay about her narrow face and slightly crossed 
eyes. 

“Little you know!” She stood before Sam uncer- 
tain, uneasy. He looked at the wiry little frame be- 
fore him. Tilly May drew a long breath. 

“Well, what’re ye laughin’ at? I don’t see anything 
so funny about it.” 

She glanced at Sam, then out of the window that 
faced the road. Sam was standing near the door to 
the kitchen. 

“You ready to go?” There was a new note in her 
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voice. She started past him. Sam stretched his arm 
across the doorway. 

Something stirred in the depths of Tilly May—an 
impulse compounded of her morning’s humiliation, her 
anger, her scorn and resentment at her husband’s cow- 
ardly indifference; an impulse born of ten years of 
childless, dull slavery, of passions deadened by unre- 
lenting toil, of buried emotions and starved sex. 

“Well?” 


A half hour later a box wagon rattled slowly past 
the house toward the village. 

It was long past dinner time when this same wagon 
rattled slowly back and into the Gardner farmyard. 
French Charley had met Phil in front of Lawyer Wells’ 
closed office. 

“Where you bound?” 

‘Nowhere, special.” 
French Charley climbed aboard. Together and in 
silence for over an hour the two friends drove slowly 
here and there through the village streets. No ques- 
tions asked; no advice offered. No relief in speech. 

At length Phil said: 

“Guess she musta changed her mind.” 

And Charley replied: 

“Must be near dinner time.” 

*“Hm-m !” 

The two friends parted in silence. 

On the road back home Phil picked up Sam’s aunt 
and the five little Sams who eagerly explained to Phil 
what was in each of the packages they were carrvines. 
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Phil’s passengers scrambled out of the rickety old 
cart in the Gardner yard. Sam came out of his kitchen 
door. The odor of frying bacon came after him. 
Sam’s children crowded about him to show him their 
purchases. With blank astonishment Phil saw Tilly 
May behind Sam carrying Billy in her arms and evi- 
dently in excellent spirits. 

“Goddermighty! I been a huntin’ you for two solid 
hours down street.” 

“Is that—so! Well, you needn’t to!” The words 
snapped, sarcastically. 

She came out and climbed to the seat beside him. 

“Good-by, Sam.—Look out that bacon don’t burn.” 

Phil clucked at the old roan. He was puzzled. As 
they turned out of Sam’s yard into the road home he 
spoke to the off ear of the roan. 

“Thank the Lord, anyway, ye got sense enough to 
fergit this revenge business.” 

“Huh!” There was utter disdain in her voice. “I 
ain’t forgot it, Phil Hawkins, don’t you worry—an’ I 
never will.” 

She slapped the flank of the old roan with the 
buckle at the end of the reins. 

“Git up, ’m hungry!” 


Tue first of November invariably found French 
Charley’s three-room shack bolted and empty, and its 
owner off in a general southerly direction for parts 
unknown. 

It was in this same shack that Ollie D. had once 
lived and gathered about him the village spiritualists. 
Ollie Ben, the town crank, owned the place now. 
Ollie Ben always took an odd interest in French Char- 
ley and kept him in old clothes and fuel. There was 
no accounting for Ollie Ben’s taste. 

Just previous to Charley’s bi-monthly shave a stubbly 
beard, rapidly graying, covered a face, plump and 
tinged with a Baldwin-apple red, from which two wide- 
open, blue eyes gazed out unseeingly into a world 
ever puzzling, ever strange. His strong yellow teeth, 
beginning here and there to decay, had never made the 
acquaintance either of toothbrush or dentist. A 
shambling man of forty-odd with the mind, perhaps, 
of a boy of fifteen. 

There was something odd—perhaps pathetic—in 
his love for children, who either ran from him if they 
were shy, or tormented him if they were bold. His 
awkward advances had the same characteristics as 
those of a stray mongrel which meets a group of mu- 
tually well-acquainted and aristocratic house-dogs on 
the corner of a street. 

In former years he had read for hours at a stretch 
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for a few cents at Ollie D.’s auction and taken home in 
his wheelbarrow. His head was stored with a curious 
and totally irrelevant jumble of isolated facts and 
events. Of late he had formed the habit of tumbling 
into bed immediately after his rude night meal while 
still the twilight lingered under the fir trees crowding 
close about his shack on the south bank of Corey’s 
Creek. In bed, in his flannel shirt and underdrawers, 
he talked—talked aloud, vivaciously—to himself. Not 
always coherently—never with regard for any single 
train of ideas. 

Sometimes he muttered. That was when some 
farmer had scolded him the day before. Once in a 
while he would sing, or rather emit a curious, jerky 
cadence of notes that soared up, or plunged down un- 
melodiously and for no reason. On certain nights an 
unwilling passer-by (the villagers shunned his shack at 
night) heard him groaning aloud. On such nights he 
had overeaten of hard boiled crabs. 

By day French Charley was a friend to everybody 
—save, perhaps, to a few finicky ladies of the Presby- 
terian set who felt a proper disgust at his unpleasant 
odor and rather disagreeable habits. Not a few of the 
villagers would go out of their way considerably to do 
him a good turn. Why not? French Charley always 
minded his own business and never consciously annoyed 
a living creature. When he worked for Grandma Dietz 
she allowed him to sit with her at table and talked kindly 
to him. Sometimes she gave him a bouquet of roses 
and some cookies to take home with him at night. It 
was only when people asked him questions that he 
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would talk to them of his travels, or give out the odd 
bits of information stored curiously in some dusty cor- 
ner of his brain. 

Most of us treated him with a kind of amused toler- 
ance which had, to be sure, a trace of holier-than- 
thou in it. But that never bothered French Charley. 
In fact, he never noticed it. 

He never analyzed. He remembered incidents with 
photographic exactness. His philosophy of life was 
a fatalistic expression of endurance with an animal 
indifference to physical hardships. He was not un- 
happy—save, perhaps, in those long sleepless nights, 
when, conscious of his aloneness, he groaned aloud in 
a kind of indeterminate suffering. 

Thus, perhaps, does that huge mongrel on a lush 
summer’s night howl at a gorgeous harvest moon; thus, 
perhaps, does an aged, hoarse-voiced frog croak 
through the summer solstice—with something of sad- 
ness, something savage, something of sex, something 
ecstatic in the mournful cadences. 

For fifteen years, about the beginning of Septem- 
ber, Jim Fox, the blacksmith, or Constable Cochran, 
watchman at the Savings Bank, would stop French 
Charley in front of the drug-store. 

“Well, where’s it goin’ to be this year?” 

If the two were present one would wink at the 
other. Charley would smile, scratch his head in his 
puzzled, helpless way and say: “Dunno as I'll go this 
year. Been thinkin’ it over. Why should I give all 
my money to the railroads? Been enough of a fool.” 

With this they would agree and advise him to put 
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his hard-earned money in the bank. Where could he 
find a better place than right there in Norwold, on 
the bank of Corey’s Creek—among friends? 

“You’re right, I guess.” He would hitch his sus- 
penders with decision. “Goin” to stick it out this 
year.” 

“Now you’re talkin’! Next spring you can hire an 
acre or two and plant potatoes. Be your own boss. 
You'll get sense—give you long enough!” 

And French Charley would laugh sheepishly and go 
on home to his shack by the creek. There, he would 
pull out his fiber suitcase from under the bed, examine 
the two pairs of clean socks, the three blue bandanna 
handkerchiefs, the set of woolen underwear, the comb, 
the brush, soap and bottle of bayrum, and dream, and 
plan and puzzle, and talk to himself by the hour about 
when he would go, and how,, and whither. 

Each spring Charley would emerge from the frost 
and smudge of winter cured of his last cold and having 
discarded his underwear. As he set about his day’s 
work he would whistle and chatter softly to himself as 
though the rioting sap of the vegetable world were re- 
vitalizing his own sluggish bodily forces. 

Invariably he raised a brood of chickens. With a 
care that had in it an element of tenderness he would 
cluck the fluffy chicks about him and stuff them with 
soaked bread, or meal. Many died of a colic. 

Until the dog-days of August Charley would labor 
indefatigably, keeping his engagements with employers 
faithfully and scheduling his odd jobs so as to leave 
scarce an hour of idle time. In the back of a Daboll’s 
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Almanac he kept a careful account of the money re 
ceived, or due him. 

Never once did he crawl into his bed at night with- 
out first laboriously reckoning up what was due him 
(drumming with black and broken nails on the edge 
of his wooden bed) and counting, one by one, with care, 
the bills and pieces of change that were slowly piling 
up in the cigar box which constituted his bank of de- 
posit. 

By mid-August French Charley grew noticeably un- 
easy and erratic. He would go late to his job, or he 
would fail altogether to put in an appearance. He no 
longer kept accounts. He wanted his money cash down 
at the completion of each task. The lid of the cigar 
box no longer closed tightly because of the one-, two- 
and five-dollar bills inside. 

He now spent much of his time alone in his old black 
rowboat out on the creek. If he saw his friend Phil 
clamming in Long channel he would pull in the oppo- 
site direction. For a whole day he would remain at 
home, walking about nervously, talking, gesticulating, 
sitting for a moment on the chopping block, or on the 
broken step that led to his kitchen. 

By the end of August he had practically ceased to 
work. He “soldiered” on his job. He overcharged for 
his time. If either of his neighbors, Gin Jones, or 
Polack Joe, greeted him now, be it in ever so kindly 
a fashion, he either answered not at all, or surlily. He 
was tired. He was sick of slaving for other people. 
No pleasures, no fun, no nothin’ to break the monot- 
ony. What the devil did they take him for? Nothin’ 
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but work, work, slave and drill! He was no fool. He _ 
knew more about the world than Jeremiah Jenkins, or 
any other of the rich skin-flints of that town. Damn 
little any of them knew, but how to screw the last cent 
out of a dollar. What did they know? Where had 
they ever been? They could all freeze if they wanted 
to. He wasn’t old Ollie Ben Terry’s jackass even if 
he did work one day a week for him to pay the rent on 
his damned old shack. He knew plenty of better places. 

From the fifteenth of September French Charley’s 
life was a nervous fever. A hundred times a day he 
would look about his shack and tell himself how com- 
fortable he was; how idiotic to leave it all for all the 
well-remembered sufferings of a hobo in the south. 
How well he remembered them! Yet all the while he 
knew he would go. There were other memories, too, 
that called to him. 

Day after day his resistance grew weaker. 

At last, on some gray day in October, when the 
farmers drove their loads of cauliflower to the station 
with upturned coat-collars, slapping their hands on 
their knees to hurry circulation and casting an anxious 
eye to the east where gray-black clouds were piling 
up, they saw French Charley pacing rapidly up and 
down the wooden platform of the railroad station, 
gripping his suitcase, nervously fingering a ticket, 
awaiting feverishly the train that was to start him 
on his annual flight. 

They would all laugh heartily and call at him: 

“Well, you’re off again!” 

Whither was he hurrying—and why? 
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Each year before the winter had broken, French 
Charley would reappear—dirty, thin, penniless, re- 
pentant. Sometimes his home-coming occurred as 
early as the middle of January, sometimes as late as 
the first of April. Where he had been; how he had 
spent his time, no one could ever clearly determine 
from his garbled account of disconnected incidents scat- 
tered over half the area of the Southern States and the 
Caribbean Sea. 

One fall, when French Charley had just turned 
thirty-eight, he left Norwold with a ticket to New Or- 
leans and one-hundred and forty-odd dollars pinned 
in his inside vest pocket. He was on his way to New 
Orleans because he had heard from a fellow hobo the 
previous winter that they were building there a new 
levee which offered any one a job at good wages. 

There were other reasons. Reasons that clung like a 
mist to its lurid river-front; its steaming potpourri 
of disreputable humanity, male and female. “Shivers” 
they had dubbed him because of his twitching, when 
excited, the left shoulder and right arm. No one 
there smiled at him with the expression on the faces 
of the Presbyterian ladies in his home town. 

As his train wound slowly through the cotton fields 
and lazy heat of southern Mississippi, Charley mum- 
bled to himself vague dreams, warm and lazy as the air 
outside the smoker. 

French Charley never Jacked company on his travels. 
Once off on his annual trip, all reticence, all taciturnity 
dropped from him like a snake’s skin in June. He 
greeted every one. He talked incessantly. He 
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could not bear to be alone. Kind people gave him of 
their sandwiches, listened to his chatter, speculated as 
to who and what this curious specimen might be, tried 
wonderingly to stop the whirl that was going on in 
his happy, excited mind. 

He could talk best and enjoyed himself most with 
negroes. South of the Mason and Dixon line he felt 
a strange and delightful reversal of the circumstances 
of life. He would show a simple-minded black his en- 
velope of bills pinned inside his vest. How he loved to 
see the negro’s mottled eyes shine, his broad, white 
teeth glisten! Then, if he had it, he would give his 
comrade of the moment a drink from a pint bottle, or 
a sandwich and cup of coffee at a railway lunch coun- 
ter. 

French Charley never touched a drop of liquor in 
Norwold, from April to October. Now, he felt human, 
happy, aroused—as one on a quest. 

Arrived at his destination, Charley picked up his 
fiber suitcase and wandered across town into the tangle 
of streets that lie in a dirty snarl behind the levee of 
the lower city. He entered a saloon which he remem- 
bered well, run by an ex-convict Spaniard. 

He paid the barkeeper six dollars for a week’s room 
and board in advance and breakfasted on a black, 
Spanish sausage of horse meat highly seasoned and 
fried in cotton oil. The black, acrid coffee, hot, with- 
out milk, braced him up after his long, exhausting 
ride in the smoker. 

He did not go up to see his room. It would have a 
bed in it. If not—well 
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He left his suitcase behind the bar and shuffled out 
aimlessly. He rambled about the water-front all day, 
talking to this one or that, seeking old acquaintances, 
old landmarks, enjoying mere existence in this steam- 
ing human sink hole. 

In the evening he sat in the saloon amid a crowd of 
laborers, bums and criminals. He ate huge portions 
of chile-con-carne, drank corn whisky. As his head 
grew lighter he talked loudly about Siberia and Ro- 
man history, and spilled forth odd bits of information 
which his brain had absorbed he knew not how, or when. 
He treated his companions royally. Did they sing? 
Did they quarrel? Was this a nigger, or an Irishman 
who embraced him? 

At midnight he fell from his chair. 

He awoke toward noon the following day with the 
old thirst and headache. His clothes were lying on 
the floor. He had vomited. The air was suffocating. 
He opened the window. He could hear birds singing. 
A banana tree grew in the yard back of the saloon. 

He dressed and went downstairs. He learned that 
he’d fought with a nigger the night before. He had 
spent twenty-two dollars. His suitcase was still be- 
hind the bar. 

“You darn good feller, French Charley. You dam’ 
big fool, too! No good. You get smashed some day. 
Better you go work. You broke one week.” 

French Charley smiled his simple, vacuous grin, and 
counted his bills. He had still over a hundred. That 
was a lot of money. He washed at the sink. He wan- 
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dered out toward the water-front and the new levee 
where jobs were plentiful. 

But he didn’t want to work. If he was careful his 
money would keep him for weeks in delightful idleness. 
Why was he such a chuckle-head—spending all his 
money on niggers and bums? 

His stomach felt sick. But on the whole he was 
quite happy. The street was hot and odorful. He 
passed one of those dilapidated brick houses stand- 
ing well back from the muddy street which once 
had housed a slaveholding aristocrat. Long ago its 
owners had been driven out by tide of filth swelling 
back of the river-front. It stood there, now, gaunt, 
and ugly, in a yard of dirt littered with débris, set 
off from the street by an iron fence, sagging here and 
there, the front gate tied to its rusted supports by 
baling wire. 

Over the basement hung a yellow sign painted with 
black, scrawling letters: 

‘Lagoon Lou’s.” 

Charley read it “louse.” 

Underneath was a beer sign. 

The word “louse” had an element of humorous ap- 
peal to French Charley. He was very, very thirsty. 
He turned in at the rusty gate and descended the 
three mildewed stone steps to the basement. 

A pock-marked mongrel stood wiping glasses be- 
hind the bar. The ceiling was covered with a false 
trellis on which hung oak leaves and Spanish moss. 
A woman sat at a table near one of the two barred 
window-casings. Chairs and tables were scattered 
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about. There was fresh sawdust on the floor. It was 
fine and cool in here in the gloom. There was a sour 
odor in the room of spilled beer and cheap rum. 

“What’s a Lagoon louse?” inquired Charley, blow- 
ing the foam off his schooner of beer. 

“Lagoon Louse?” The mongrel barkeeper accented 
the first syllable. Charley pointed through the win- 
dow. 

“Your sign out there!” 

“Hugh!” The bartender grunted disgustedly and 
shrugged his shoulders. “Louse! Better not—louse!” 
He nodded toward the woman at the table by the win- 
dow. “Dat’s boss, Lagoon Lou.” 

French Charley looked over at Lagoon Lou. Then 
he drank off his schooner of beer. 

“Any work around here?” 

He frequently asked this by way of opening conver- 
sation, as others remark on the weather. 

“Dunno.” The mongrel barkeeper was evidently 
not of the sociable variety. Charley set his glass on 
the bar. 

“Same.” 

The barkeeper flipped off the foam with the black 
straight-edge. Charley stared curiously at the woman 
eating by the window. 

At length she noticed him, 

“Hello.” 

“Hello.” 

In five minutes Charley was telling her when he had 
arrived and how drunk he had been the night before 
and how he had fooled away twenty-two dollars. 
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He sat opposite her: with his beer and took the 
bread and sausage which she offered him. He told her 
how sick he had been. But his headache was better 
now. He only needed something on his stomach. A 
man was a fool to drink like that. He was going to 
be more careful. He was a little proud of it, though. 
She scolded him. 

“Ze men—zey all peegs—all men—zey peegs—an’ 
ba-bees !” 

She laughed. Her accent was not new to Charley, 
but always delightful. A French nigger, no doubt. 
Her skin was dark, but her lips, glaringly rouged, were 
not too thick. They weren’t nigger lips. Her black 
hair was coiled under a dingy lace cap. A dull red 
wrapper, grease-spotted, was cut low in front and 
partly unbuttoned. Two roses, printed on the mer- 
cerized cotton, opened at her breasts. The frayed 
green foliage straggled down toward her heavy hips. 
Her teeth were not pleasant to look at. Her heavily 
penciled black eyes prevented one, however, from look- 
ing at her teeth. 

Over French Charley crept an odd feeling of com- 
fort, sociability, friendliness, curiosity. He chattered 
on at this creature who ate greedily—like himself— 
and drank black coffee. He did not notice her ap- 
pearance. But he was keenly aware of her good na- 
ture—and of her sex. He showed her the money he 
had left and asked her how long that would keep him 
in New Orleans. At first her eyes snapped just a 
trifle. Later, when she had listened to more of his 
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rambling talk, she advised him to get a job—to be 
careful. 

At length she rose, wiping her reddened lips on 
the sleeve of her wrapper. 

“Better you go, now; I busy. Maybe sometime— 
you come back, heh? Good-by.” She went back of 
the bar and started counting the bottles. 

Charley paid for his beer and left. His face wore 
a cheerful smile as he emerged into the heat and dirt 
of the street. He had another good friend. The 
world was full of good people. He turned down to the 
new levee and watched the gangs at work. He avoided 
the foreman. He didn’t want to work. They might 
ask him. 

So he shambled on back into the city and sat on one 
of the benches of a little square. Palms were growing 
all about him. In front was a walled-in space filled 
with many varieties of cactus. On one of the spiny 
stems was a gorgeous flower five inches across. As 
he looked, a huge black butterfly with yellow splashes 
on its waving wings crawled across the flat face of the 
flower with wabbling, uncertain gait. Two little negro 
children, very nearly bare-skinned, rolled in the sand 
of the pathway. 

At night, after supper, he took his suitcase to his 
room and put on a clean shirt. His old one smelled 
sour from the night before. He washed, combed his 
hair and put on it some bayrum. French Charley had 
never drawn the cork from his bottle of bayrum north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. He went out into the 
heavy New Orleans night. 
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He found Lagoon Lou’s basement saloon crowded, 
the air thick and heavy with tobacco smoke and the odor 
of sweating men and women. A darky girl was singing 
as heentered. He didn’t catch the words. She worked 
her body in a way that interested him. The fellow at 
the piano banged away much as he himself chopped 
wood, sometimes, back on Corey’s Creek when he was 
feeling uneasy. 

Every table was full. French Charley gazed around 
a bit dizzy. He hadn’t expected to find this. He saw 
Lagoon Lou serving drinks at a table about which 
were six or eight men and girls. 

She was gloriously tricked out. About her neck and 
arms glittered jewelry. The girls had little on—flimsy 
stuff. He had been in one of these places before. His 
arm twitched as he closed the door. He went up to 
the bar. He felt a sudden flush of heat. His head 
shook a little. He could not think clearly. But he 
liked this. Here was life! 

Lagoon Lou recognized him. 

“Hello, French Charley.” Her smile showed those 
teeth. “You find job? Six rum, two gin.” The lat- 
ter to the bartender. 

Charley laughed sheepishly. He did not reply. He 
ordered beer. 

“You boss of all this?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“Eef you don’t teenk—start sometin’!” 

Lagoon Lou laughed and winked at him. 

“Hm! You’re pretty good—Gee!” 

“Pretty? Mebbe! Good? No good!” She shook 
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her head vigorously—merrily. Her voice was a harsh 
guttural. She went away with her tray of drinks. 
Charley, on whom the witticism was entirely lost, looked 
after her, wonderingly. He drank his beer slowly— 
with gusto. It was a habit of his to tip his emptied 
glass several times, quickly, as though unwilling to lose 
the last few drops. It was from nervousness, not 
thirst. 

“Sit down, French Cha’ley. Eeet cost ze same.” La- 
goon Lou had returned. She showed her new customer 
to a seat at which sat a man and two girls. Lagoon 
Lou winked at one of them. 

“What’ll eet be?” 

“Whisky sour.” 

“Same.” 

“Beer.” The man’s voice was a sort of growl. He 
was drunk. He-was dirty. He had red eyes. 

Lagoon Lou turned to French Charley inquiringly. 

“Well?” 

“Dunno. Beer, I guess.” He felt vastly embar- 
rassed, yet uncommonly pleased. 

“Oh! Have a whisky with me,” fawned the girl be- 
side him. She laid her hand on his knee. 

It was four years since a woman had laid her hand 
on his knee. She had been a half-breed. 

French Charley drank with this girl. She talked 
to him—boldly, indecently. He ordered a_ second 
round. He grew confused. The darky girl sang again. 
He caught more of the words this time. He laughed 
loudly at the end of the song and clapped. Then two 
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girls danced. Charley’s-arm twitched. The girl be- 
side him felt neglected. 

Charley watched Lagoon Lou scurrying here and 
there through the murk, serving drinks, counting 
change, cracking lewd jokes, scintillating in her 
flowered dress, her paint, her imitation jewelry. 

“Hey, you fish! Goin’ to buy me another drink?” 
French Charley smiled at the girl beside him vacantly. 

“Sure! Much as you like. I got money.” 

She motioned to the waiter. 

“Same. Two.” She turned to her curious table 
partner. 

“Say, you’re a queer guy! Where’d you blow from?” 
She looked horrible when she leered at him through 
her paint. 

Gradually French Charley warmed up. Gradually 
the liquor, the heat, the noise, the nearness of women 
set his brain spinning. He lost all consciousness of 
time. This girl was a she-devil. He never knew that 
kind lived in the world. 

Suddenly his companion screamed. 

“Damn you! Say! Hey, this guy’s a lunatic! 
Take him away from me!” She shrieked. 

French Charley saw Lagoon Lou standing beside 
him in the haze. He could see nothing distinctly. He 
saw others whirling about. Some one grabbed him. 
Some one struck him. That made him angry. He 
began thrashing about. This was fun! He loved a 
rough-house. He saw red. 

A wretched welling in his bowels awoke him. He was 
not in bed. It was dark. He couldn’t move. He was 
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sick. His wrists hurt him—and feet. He was tired. 
He was on a wooden floor. 


“What—the—hell ! Be 


He saw daylight shining dimly through a closely 
shuttered window. His head ached. Worse than yes- 
terday. He groaned. 

Some one came into the room and opened the shut- 
ter. He recognized the mongrel bartender. 

“Where am I?” 

“Shut up!” 

The bartender turned him over with his foot. 

“You beeg dam’ fool!” 

“Lemme up.” 

“Hugh!” The bartender looked at him mistrust- 
fully. 

“T’m all right. I’m sick.” 

Another grunt—this time of disdain. 

“T’ll make it right with you. I’m all right. Lemme 
up.” 

The mongrel untied his wrists. Charley sat up 
weakly. 

“God! How sick!” 

“No more fight—heh?” The man chuckled. 

“Was I fightin’? 

“You devil feller! Crazy devil! Some day you get 
keeled.” 

Charley sat slowly revolving. His hands had been 
bleeding. He could feel dried blood on his face. He 
dimly remembered the noise, the lights, the crowd of 
the night before. 
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.“Any water here?? 

The bartender nodded at a bowl and pitcher on a 
stand. 

Charley stood up dizzily and drank in huge gulps 
from the pitcher. 

“Wash you’ dirty face. Come down stair.” The 
bartender left. 

Charley tried to recollect what had happened. He 
could remember one or two things well enough. That 
girl made him crazy. He remembered Lagoon Lou 
trying to coax him. What for? His whole body 
ached. They must have beaten him up. With diffi- 
culty he put one of his swollen hands into his pocket. 
Stripped! Not a cent! 

“Oh, well.” 

He’d get a job now. 

Hell! That was a night worth while! Only that 
drunken Sally. He was ashamed of that. It was her 
fault. She ought to have known better. 

He washed his face. It was cut and sore. Then he 
groped his way down a narrow stair. 

Lagoon Lou was sitting at the table where he had 
first seen her. The room was empty—disordered. It 
smelled horribly. 

“Hello.” 

He stood there sheepishly enough. Also a bit un- 
steadily. 

Lagoon Lou looked up and laid down her knife. She 
leaned back in her chair and sighed as she spoke. 
There was no great anger in her tone. 

““You—beeg—devil! What you tink?” 
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Charley grinned. 

“Sorry I made you trouble. Guess I must a been 
drunk.” 

“You no drunk—you dam’ lunatic! Look my chair 
—my table! You break my house! You put me in 
jail! Maybe you keel my bes’ girl!” Her voice rose. 
“You raise hail! What you are? Where you come?” 

On Charley’s face was the look of a faithful hound 
that is being beaten by his master. His hands went in 
and out of his pocket. He looked appealingly at the 
bartender, who scowled at him. 

“Don’t give me any more booze. Goes to my head.” 

He looked at the little pile of broken furniture. 

“Gee 199 

He sighed. He felt sick, very repentant. He had 
been a nuisance to this woman. He looked at her sadly. 

“T’ll make up for it—soon as I get a job. You c’n 
trust me.” 

“Heh? Trost! You money gone, what?” She 
laughed. 

Charley nodded—and grinned. 

“Yeh.” He turned to go. “Sorry I made trouble. 
Don’t want to be a bother to no one.” 

“Come here.” Lagoon Lou pointed to the chair op- 
posite her. Charley sat down. She beckoned to the 
bartender, who brought a pot of coffee. She reached 
down and pulled a roll of bills from her stocking. She 
counted it. 

“Feefty-six dollar!” 

She explained how she had taken it from the fellow 
who sat on his stomach when he had been overpowered. 
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Three men tied him hand and foot and dragged him to 
the room upstairs. He offered her the money to pay 
for the damage he had caused. 

“T ain’t fit to have money.” 

Lagoon Lou looked at Charley curiously. 

She gave him coffee. He began to talk. The bar- 
tender swept out the wet and dirty, ill-smelling saw- 
dust. Lagoon Lou examined his cuts and bruises. She 
felt his arm, chest and shoulders. 

There was in her voice a gentle—almost plaintive 
note. 

“You beeg—ba-bee! You—strong—like hail!” 

It had never occurred to Charley. She spoke slowly. 
Her voice was rough and low. 

“You mak’ plenty trouble—yas; but I like! I see 
one man fight t’ree—four—fi? man. I like!? She 
nodded her head. Her heavy black hair, greasy, 
coarse, shining, hung down raggedly to her right shoul- 
der. The paint was still on her lips and cheeks from 
the night before. Her black eyes had in them much of 
the sadness and some of the glow of a dead desert under 
a setting sun. 

She looked at French Charley. In her look was 
something almost maternal, something infinitely tired. 
And Charley looked at her out of his wide-open eyes, 
unseeing, but full of wonder as always, the dumb won- 
der of a bull that watches a red-winged black-bird 
swaying on a sumac bush. 

He dipped bread in his coffee. 

She brought him a piece of pine-tar soap and helped 
him wash his face and hands. While she did so he told 
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her he would start work immediately. He never meant 
to make trouble. He’d stay away. It was the drink 
—and that Sally. 

Then she told him to go. He could come there any 
time for a meal—except at night. 

He turned back from the door and stood for a mo- 
ment hesitating. Lagoon Lou had gone behind the bar. 

‘Wish you’d do me a favor, Missus Lou.” 

He came over and laid his money on the bar, All 
except a five-dollar bill. 

“Keep that for me. I can’t have money on me.” 

Lagoon Lou looked at him across the bar and smiled 
strangely. For twenty years she had stolen, wheedled, 
forced money from men. But she had never yet been 
appointed a custodian of funds. French Charley would 
never know the battle she had had with herself before 
she had pulled his roll from her stocking that morning. 

“You can lemme have a little when I get broke.” 

Her hands rested on the bar. She looked at the 
bills, then at Charley. 

“You a fonny fellah.” 

“This’ll keep me for a week.” He fingered the five- 
dollar-bill. “Wish you would.” 

“All right; I keep!” She picked up the money 
quickly and counted it. 

“Feefty-one dollar.” 

Then with a change of voice. 

“What you geeve money dat girl? Fire, ten, feef- 
teen dollar! You crazy bug.” 

She laughed. 

“All right, French Cha’ley. Goo’-by. You come 
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get money any time. Don’t you come here night-time. 
I trow you—right out!” 

She made a vigorous gesture. 

French Charley grinned sheepishly and left Lagoon 
Lou’s basement. It was almost noon. His legs were 
shaky. But the hot sunshine was pleasant and he felt 
an immense relief to be rid of his trouble-making 
money. He stopped at a little shop and bought a cap. 
His clothes were torn and dirty. He felt quite com- 
fortable. He went down to the new levee and looked 
up a boss. In an hour he was working with thirty 
negroes loading barrows with broken stone from the 
bowels of a barge. 

It was toward noon two weeks later that French 
Charley again visited Lagoon Lou’s basement. He had 
had a row with a damn Scotchman and a nigger about 
who should wheel the next barrow-load of stone. He 
had been fired. He hadn’t stopped to collect his wages. 
He wouldn’t go back. 

Lagoon Lou looked him over. He was filthy. 

She ordered him to get clean socks and a shirt from 
his suitcase and to bring his dirty clothes back to her. 
She gave him five dollars and directions where to find 
a job back of the new gas-house where they were filling 
in a marsh. 

Twice a week for two months French Charley had a 
meal with Lagoon Lou and changed his shirt and 
socks, She sewed the rips in his coat and pants. From 
his money she bought him a pair of blue-jeans and 
heavy brogans. 
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Once he bought her a bottle of Colgate’s lilac per- 
fume. 

Again he brought a paper bag full of persimmons. 
One night on his way up from the gas-house he bought 
a mop for the surly bartender and took it to him just 
before dark. Lagoon Lou was upstairs dressing for 
the evening. One of the girls came down for a whisky. 
French Charley gulped his beer hurriedly and left, 
feeling nervous lest he be caught there again. 

That night he rolled about on his corn-shuck mat- 
tress over the saloon and talked incessantly to himself. 
Now and then he groaned aloud. The barkeeper be- 
low heard him and yelled up to him. 

“Shut up, Shivers, you damn lunatic!” 

He heard the bums downstairs laughing and smiled 
sheepishly in the dark. He felt more and more uneasy. 
Finally he got up and went down to them. He didn’t 
go to work the next day. 

Two days later he went to Lagoon Lou. It was 
early afternoon. The surly bartender called to her 
upstairs. 

“French Cha’ley like see you.” 

“Tell him go home. I can’t bodder weez heem. Come 
tomorrow.” 

Charley heard her. He ordered a schooner of beer. 
He had fifteen cents in his pocket. 

Finally he said to the bartender: 

“Tell her I want my money. Goin’ back north. Sick 
o’? bummin’ around here.” He was very dirty. He 
looked sick. 

“Wat's matter you, Cha’ley?” 
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“Aw—nothin’. Jest tell her.” He shambled out. 
He did not return the next day. Nor the next. He 
felt ashamed to go and get his money. He didn’t quite 
- know whether he wanted to go back home, or not. 

Finally hunger made his decision. He went in the 
midafternoon to his bank. He had eaten a few 
bananas the day before. His bartender landlord had 
given him some kidney stew at night. 

Lagoon Lou was all dressed for the evening. The 
only customer was a nigger bargeman. 

French Charley sat down with Lou in the corner by 
the barred window and told her about the last few 
days. He was sick of being drunk and bumming 
around. 

She told him he had thirty-two dollars coming to 
him. 

He’d better get back home. Spring work would com- 
mence before long. It was pretty good back north in 
the spring. He wanted to set a hen. Gin Jones would 
be trimming his grape-vine about now. 


“You got—house—and cheeckins a4 

If she would give him his money he could get back 
as far as Baltimore, and then beat a freight to New 
York. 

“H’m-m!”” Lagoon Lou went over to the bar and 
counted some bills. 

“Who tek care you, dirty fellah, back up dere?” 

Charley apparently did not hear her. 

“Heh?” 

“Pm all right.” Charley grinned in his vacant, help- 
less fashion. 
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She handed him his money. Charley counted it. 

“You been good to me.” 

““Yeh—mebbe. Anton!” She spoke sharply. “Get 
Cha/ley’s shirt!’ 

The bartender went to fetch it. 

She stood close to Charley and unbuttoned his coat. 

“Ugh—nasty peeg! Where you been? Go change 
you shirt! Wash youself!? She turned him around 
and pulled down his collar. “Ugh!” 

She sent him back with the bartender. 

When he returned Lagoon Lou was sitting at the 
corner table staring out of the dingy, barred window. 
The drunken bargeman had left. Charley sat in the 
chair she pushed out for him. She felt his neck and 
noticed the red in his cheeks from the rubbing he had 
given them. His hair was wet and tangled. 

“Why you no comb hair?” 

‘“Dunno—no comb.” 

She ran her fingers through the tangle. 

“Beeg—hba-bee!”” She beckoned to the bartender. 

“Two mescal!” She turned to Charley. 

“So you go! H’m-m!” 

“Good stuff, that—strong!”’ 

He had never tasted Mexican brandy before. She 
beckoned to the bartender, who brought the bottle of 
mescal and set it beside the newspaper bundle in which 
were wrapped Charley’s shirt and socks. Lagoon Lou 
nodded her head toward the door in back. The bar- 
tender left the room. 

She poured out another drink. She held up her 
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“Bon voyage!” 

French Charley did not understand French. But 
he grinned and drank his liquor. He shivered a little. 

“Gee! Great stuff, that.” 

“Dat’s good! You no geet dat up dere. You dreenk 
—mebbe—snow-water!”? She laughed. 

French Charley did not tell her that he never drank 
a drop in his shack on Corey’s Creek. It was different, 
somehow, very different back there. 

“Well, I got a nice little place, anyhow, there by the 
crick. Chickens, an’ a garden—’taint so bad. I’m no 
good around here. Nothin’ but—well—I got good 
friends up there, Phil Hawkins, Old Ollie Ben, Donkey 
Ditch. Gimme plenty o’ work!” 

Lagoon Lou looked out of the window. 

“A?’m-m 199 

Charley stroked a gaunt black cat that rubbed up 
against the leg of his chair vans her long tail erect and 
her back arched. 

Lagoon Lou laughed oddly. She had seldom in her 
life been unable to find words with which to express 
herself. 

“French Cha’ley—I guess you—a beeg—donkey— 
heh?” 

“Guess you’re right. Well, you been nice to me all 
right.” His face lighted up. “Il send you a post 
card when I get back. It’s got a picture of the crick 
on it.” 

The cat stuck her fore-claws into his leg through his 
pants. He kicked her away. Then he looked at La- 
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goon Lou. She leaned over and buttoned his shirt 
where he had left it open. 

“Do you lak me, French Cha’ley ?” 

Her breasts showed beneath her loose dress. The 
red on her lips and cheeks looked nice. He might have 
been in jail if it hadn’t been for her. Who the hell 
wouldn’t like her—all dressed up fine. Naturally! He 
wasn’t a fool. 

“Course I like you. You been a good friend to me, 
ain’t you? Lots o’ people don’t bother about me, any- 
how.” He laughed. ‘Well, I ain’t much—damn bum!” 

She put her heavy hand on his shoulder, and looked 
with her black shining eyes into his wide open blue gue 
which blinked a little. 

*“You—good fellah, French Cha’ley.” 

She smelled nice. The powder on her neck and breast 
made him think of Donkey Ditch Dietrich, the baker, 
at home. He used to watch him kneading bread and 
talked to him about Frederick the Great. He hitched 
his shoulder. 

“Kees me!” ; 

French Charley started as though some one had 
slapped him. The blood flared red on his neck and 
face. He felt her pinching grip on his shoulder. 

“Jesus Christ! I ain’t never kissed a woman!” 

Lagoon Lou flung her arms about him and held him 
pressed against her. She kissed him three, four, five 
times, with fierce, sucking kisses. He struggled a little. 
Then he kissed back. He went blind. 

He picked her up bodily. She bit him at the side 
of his neck. The table crashed over. 
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“Sh’h— Id-diot-t!”? The word hissed out. 

The bartender ran in through the back door. 

From behind he struck Charley a savage blow with 
the bar blackjack. French Charley toppled over. La- 
goon Lou struggled to her feet, her face flaming, her 
breasts heaving with sharp intakes of breath. Her 
hair had fallen down. The bartender picked up the 
bottle of mescal. Only a few drops remained. 

“Lock ze doors!” 

He did so. Lagoon Lou knelt by Charley and bathed 
his forehead with her handkerchief soaked in mescal. 
She staunched the blood oozing slowly from the bite at 
the side of his neck. Anton stood looking at her. He 
was used to this. 

“Better dat guy get put away, heh?” 

“Go to hail! Jackass?’ 

The bartender pursed his lips and raised his eye- 
brows. He shrugged. Then he went back of the bar 
and wiped glasses. 

When French Charley came to he sat up in the saw- 
dust and gingerly felt of the lump on the side of his 
head. Lagoon Lou sat looking down at him. 

Then he smiled sheepishly. He saw Anton back of 
the bar and rose to his feet unsteadily. He picked up 
his hat where it had rolled under the table. Lagoon 
Lou took it and brushed it off. She gave it to him. 
Her hand was trembling. 

“Guess I better go.” 

Lagoon Lou looked out of the window. He spoke 
vaguely in her general direction. 


“Good-by.” 
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Anton went to the door and unlocked it. Charley 
turned. 

“You been awful good to me, Missus Lou. Wish 
you'd forgit this.” 

Lagoon Lou nodded. She was still staring out of 
the barred window. 

“Good-by, Anton—no harm done. Little crazy, I 
guess—must be a nut!” 

He went out. 


That spring French Charley arrived back in his 
shanty by Corey’s Creek much earlier than usual. He 
returned thin, dirty, ragged, and looking ill. The rest 
of the winter he lived on clams and eels, and a few 
groceries which he bought “on tick” with the promise 
to work them out later. When winter finally broke and 
the swallows were once more twittering in the firs 
around his shack he started on his regular spring jobs 
of raking lawns, cleaning out-houses, trimming hedges 
and the like. 

His first brood of chickens came off the nest late in 
April. 

By the middle of May the bottom of his cigar box 
was covered with one- and two-dollar bills. His Da- 
boll’s Almanac was marked with several advance dates. 
On Sunday he went to church in a new suit of clothes 
Ollie Ben had given him for trimming the biggest of the 
Terry elms. 

Jim Fox, the blacksmith, stopped him in front of the 
post-office and inquired about his winter travels. 
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French Charley grinned at him a bit sheepishly and 
shook his head. 

“No more! I’m sick of it!” 

One night in August, as he was pottering about his 
tiny, dirty bedroom, he pulled his fiber suitcase from 
under his bed, took out a half-empty bottle of bayrum, 
pulled the cork very carefully and took a long whiff 
from the neck of the bottle. 

The night was hot and stuffy. The incessant rasp- 
ing of the crickets outside annoyed him. He had over- 
eaten, too, of boiled crabs. He thrashed around on 
his bed. At intervals he groaned aloud. Constantly 
he muttered to himself. Toward morning he broke into 
one of those weird cadences of semi-melody that leaped 
up and down the scale like a swallow’s flight over a 
salt meadow just before a rain. 

On a gray day in October, the farmers who were 
driving their loads of cauliflower to the station saw 
French Charley board the.train for the city. 

He had his black fiber suitcase with him. He had a 
through ticket for Mobile, Alabama, 
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Tue Jenkins family were the Hohenzollerns, the 
Morgans, of the East End. The family was not one 
of the first settlers of Norwold, but the original hold- 
ing—the southern half of the old Hawkins’ farm on 
Bennet’s Point—had been extended by three genera- 
tions of Jenkinses, by purchase, foreclosure of mort- 
gage and shrewd trades, to include tracts, plots, par- 
cels and pieces of woodland, salt meadow, pasture and 
fallows scattered throughout a five-mile radius from 
the red homestead barn on Silas A.’s farm. 

Silas A. Jenkins had persistently pursued the slower, 
but certain tactics of his father. Jeremiah, the younger 
brother, had struck out more boldly. He was the big- 
gest stockholder in the Norwold business bank and in 
the new East End Electric Light and Power Co. Both 
returned handsome dividends. When Anzy Ward’s 
house burned down with old Anzy inside, Jeremiah im- 
mediately foreclosed his mortgage on the place and ad- 
vertised the sale. The auction was one of the best 
shows ever staged in Norwold. Jeremiah struck a 
totally unsuspected snag. Old man Deeds had taken 
a fancy to the place because it adjoined his son Will’s 
farm. Throughout the performance he sat in his old 
buggy under an apple tree and faced Jeremiah. They 
were two of a kind. They fought it out man to man, 
dollar by dollar. Along toward night Jeremiah won 
out. Old man Deeds went home threatened with a 
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But the place had cost Jeremiah just four times the 
amount of his mortgage. It was the first and only time 
in his life that Jeremiah had paid more for a thing than 
its worth. If he could have foreseen this he might long 
ago have bought the place at stubborn old Anzy’s own 
figure and saved money at that! 

Jeremiah’s best investment had been his first wife, 
Lucy Price. Also his quickest turnover. She had 
never been robust. Soon after her marriage she had 
slipped quietly into a decline. An operation for an all 
too common female trouble had hastened matters. Old 
Dr. Horton had performed the operation. A horse 
doctor! maintained Jeremiah. In four years she had 
foregathered with her ancestors and had left Jeremiah 
in possession of all the Price acres together with the 
woods of Jessup’s swamp inherited from her Aunt 
Hannah. She had, to be sure, been a considerable ex- 
pense during her short, sickly life. She had cost Jere- 
miah untold personal inconvenience; but she had cer- 
tainly proved a good investment. 

Jeremiah had been fond of her in a way. For seven 
years after her death he had lived alone with his mother 
in the big white house he had built for Lucy on Willet’s 
Hill. During this whole period Jeremiah Jenkins had 
formed the objective of a deal of skillful skirmishing 
on Sunday-school picnics, on firemen’s parades and 
Odd Fellows’ excursions. 

If Jeremiah had any taint of weakness in his make- 
up it was in his fondness for horses. It was a family 
trait. To see a Jenkins driving down Main Street in an 
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automobile would have brought all Norwold to the 
windows. 

Jeremiah Jenkins was the best judge of horseflesh 
in the county. While driving a trade he was at his 
supreme best. He scintillated then as quartz scintil- 
lates under favorable conditions. To have a mare in 
foal by Jeremiah’s black stallion was a final award of 
merit. A farmer thus distinguished would announce 
the fact in a louder tone than necessary to friends 
waiting for the evening mail to be distributed. Jere- 
miah’s fee for a stand was two dollars higher than 
young Will Deeds charged for a similar service. 

One evening in midsummer, Jeremiah stepped into 
his buggy of olive-green body and red, rubber-tired 
wheels. He turned into the lane that ran back of the 
barn through his farm to Corey’s Creek. Along the 
bank of the creek straggled an ill-kept lane faced by a 
scattered line of houses in most of which lived Polacks. 
It was the poor section of the village. It ended, prop- 
erly enough, in the pine woods that surrounded half- 
witted French Charley’s tumble-down shack. Where 
the lane ran close to the bank the low spots were gradu- 
ally filling with the village ashes and débris. 

It was not a road that one would ordinarily choose 
for a pleasure drive. Yet Jeremiah had dressed with 
more than usual deliberation that evening and drove 
behind his favorite mare. 

He turned in at the third house from the corner and 
found a post at which to tie his horse amid the barrel 
staves, ashes, bricks and cans that lay scattered about 
a dirty back yard. It was the Jones’ place, which old 
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man Jones was letting go to wreck and ruin in his loos- 
ening grip on respectability. Old man Jones had al- 
ways been a hard drinker. Prohibition served only to 
raise the price of his liquor, and the stuff he found 
access to through devious underground channels would 
poison a dog. 

It was well known in the village that Polack Joe, 
two doors down, was running a still in his barn. Abi- 
gail Foster once had Constable Cochran go down there. 
But Polack Joe lived a long way from the Methodist 
Church in the center of the village. Nothing was done 
about it. 

Jeremiah never drank except, perhaps, a little hard 
cider in the fall. Jeremiah, in fact, had no bad habits. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that at forty-five he 
sprang from his buggy in the Jones’ yard like a man 
of thirty—a powerful man-—hard and heavy, with a 
lean face framed in a close-trimmed beard just a trifle 
shot with gray, and hands surprisingly smooth for a 
fellow who worked as hard as he did—hands hairy on 
the back with fingers which he sometimes snapped with 
a sound like the crack of a whip. 

The two younger Jones children saw Farmer Jen- 
kins drive up the lane and turn into their yard. They 
ran in to tell their sister. Then they watched from the 
kitchen window as he hitched his mare to the post. 
Sister Hazel, who was washing the supper dishes, also 
came to the window and watched Jeremiah Jenkins 
come to her kitchen door. 

Once before he had hitched his bay mare at this same 
post. That had been seven years ago. It was on her 
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eighteenth birthday. It was the day after they had 
buried Mrs. Jenkins. Jeremiah had brought Hazel 
and her papier-maché suit-case home after a year’s serv- 
ice in the Jenkins’ kitchen. Since that day many 
things had happened. Life had taught her, had 
brought her, had buried many things in these seven 
years. 

It was now only for the first time in years that the 
memory of that other night and of the dry-eyed, sleep- 
less nights that had followed—nights of vain appeal 
and bitter outcry to distant God—flamed back on her 
with some of the glare which once had made her cower 
in her room under the eaves, clutch at her paining 
breasts, and tremble at the sound of a step outside. 

She had lived seven years since then, seven hard, 
unlovely years, mothering her younger brother and sis- 
ter, maintaining some semblance, at least, of respecta- 
bility ; choking back the lust of life that once had made 
her the maddest tom-boy of them all. She had grown 
silent—almost sullen—as her nature had faded in the 
general drabness of her environment. But even her 
rags and ill-kept person, her undernourished white and 
hardened eyes could not wholly conceal the beauty of 
her features, nor the verve and swing of a vigorous 
body once lovely in its slim, girlish lines. 

“Where the heck does she get it from?” the village 
Lotharios would ask as they looked, drop-lipped, after 
her hurrying form. “Damn queer thing, with half the 
town’s good looks squandered off on old Gin Jones’ 
girl |”? 

A half hour later that evening Jeremiah Jenkins 
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closed the Jones’ kitchen door behind him and stepped 
spryly into his olive-green buggy. He drove back 
slowly through the twinkling summer night. He whis- 
tled softly as he unharnessed his mare. 

It had taken a long struggle to reach a decision. 
Had it been a deal in horseflesh, by all the marks he 
would have been positive that he made another good 
bargain. 

Odd how a man goes round a circle! There was 
something mysterious about it all, 

Hazel Jones slowly mounted the wooden stair to 
her cramped, disorderly room under the eaves. She 
needed no light by which to undress. She lay on her 
bed and looked out, wide-eyed, at the stars. Through 
her veins raced a red-hot fluid. 

She had told Jeremiah Jenkins that she would marry 
him. 

Memories crowded in on her, confused and multi- 
tudinous like the stars that. flashed outside her tiny 
window. Memories that stood out red and burning like 
the star that flared sullenly and alone through the cor- 
ner pane; memories blue and twinkling like the little 
group that sparkled in the open space low down at the 
left; thoughts that fluttered in to fill a space but a 
moment ago void, thoughts yellow-white and dim and 
vague—like that mysterious mist of the Milky Way. 

Seven years! She could only vaguely recall that 
interminable night and day when something within her 
had passed in a gush of blood and agony, and the old 
Polack woman who did the washing for the Jenkinses 
had told her she no longer needed to worry that public 
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shame would brand her. Something had torn at her 
heart in those red hours. 

Curious how things like that can almost be forgot- 
ten! She remembered the night Jake Strausser first 
followed her home. What was there about him that 
had made her love him? She had loved him. She had 
begged to go to France as a nurse when he had left. 

Sometimes, now, after dark, when she passed the 
tablet on which the town had inscribed its roll of honor 
for the boys it had sent to the war, she would look 
up and down the street, and, if alone, pause to read at 
the bottom the name of her lover—starred—with the 
words “killed in action” written after it. 

He had been the only one. Why was that? 

The glow of those last weeks when they, at length, 
knew that he must go: the exchange of vows; her pas- 
sionate offering of soul and body! The madness of 
those last weeks! 

She hadn’t thought of Jeremiah Jenkins—after that! 
And now? 

Was it possible? Why did he want her, to take her 
back to that proud, hard, old woman—his mother? 
Into that big, cold house with all its swell furniture, 
and dishes and silver and linen—as his wife! 

Did he mean it, when he said, ““T'o make good”? 

What was it he said?—Because he hadn’t been able 
to drive her out of his mind in seven long years—or the 
memory of those meetings in the dark of his room, while 
his wife lay slowly dying upstairs. 

She sobbed. What would happen now? 

His big, tense voice filled the silence. She felt the 
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pressure of his heavy hands. Everything would be 
hers. Her father cared for—Jimmy, and Sade. She 
could have what she wanted. Their children would be 
the richest on the whole East End. 

In a few years she would be an old maid—a slave for 
a father who stole her money! What did she owe him 
—or anybody else, for that matter? 

This would start the tongues wagging! She saw 
herself dressed up in the kind of clothes she passion- 
ately loved, sitting in Mr. Jenkins’ buggy, driving to 
church! 

He was twenty years older—twenty years! But he 
was certainly a big, splendid fellow—powerful—like the 
big, black stallion he kept. 

The memory of those summer nights, seven years 
ago. 

Maybe she could learn to love him. 

Jeremiah Jenkins shouted at his mother, who 
was very deaf, the fact that he was going to marry 
Hazel Jones. Then he sat down to read _ the 
Brooklyn Eagle. Lawyer Wells’ wife was the local 
correspondent. 

Old Gin Jones’ daughter! Had he gone clean crazy? 
What in the world would people say? 

“Go to bed, mother! Go to bed and let me manage 
my own affairs !’? 

She did so. When Jeremiah made an announcement 
in a certain tone there was no room for argument. The 
old lady had learned that. In the dark of her tight- 
shuttered room her rage gathered about the slattern 
form of this girl who had once slaved in her kitchen. 
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A shame and a disgrace! 

Jeremiah did not continue reading long. The news 
was uninteresting. Only an announcement of the coun- 
ty fair two weeks hence. He looked at the paper 
shade of the lamp around which a gentleman in a high 
hat drove a coach and four. 

Had he done a foolish thing? He saw her heavy 
black hair, combed back loosely—and the firm, rounded 
neck and full bosom. He would teach her to walk 
erect ! 

Children! 

He wanted children—-sons! He wanted them pas- 
sionately. Lucy Price had cheated him. He wanted 
a child—a man-child to inherit the farm Lucy Price 
had brought him, and his own farm, and all the land 
he had acquired, and his stocks, and horses and home. 
Was he to die and have no blood of his blood and bone 
of his bone to whom to pass all this on? For what does 
a man live, and work, and save, and scheme? He 
snapped his heavy fingers as he thought of the village 
gossip when the news should leak out. What did he 
care about Gin Jones and the whole fol-de-rol? Babies 
he wanted. A sound body, heavy—strong—passionate. 
A woman to meet him fairly. 

A hot tide reddened his neck and cheeks. The Brook- 
lyn Eagle crumpled in his hands. He could hear sobs 
that followed silent violence. Once he had bitten her 
arm and she had sucked the blood—and laughed! He 
blew out the lamp and heavily mounted the stair to his 
bedroom. He lay for a few minutes and looked out at 
the starlit sky. 
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He would make her the envy of Norwold—damned 
old crones! And in return 
She would give him children!—clean-limbed, red- 
cheeked, red-blooded youngsters. She would make him 


the father of a race! 

It was still night. Chickens roosting in the limbs of 
the apple tree outside his window stirred uneasily. 
They clucked sleepily. The crow of a rooster sounded 
from his neighbor’s yard. His black stallion whin- 
nied from his stall of clean straw. Jeremiah Jenkins 
smiled in the dark. In two weeks would come the trots 
at the county fair. 

Jeremiah Jenkins’ marriage to Hazel Jones was a 
village nine-day wonder. It took longer than that, 
however, for some of the spinsters to get used to the 
sight of Gin Jones’ daughter driving to the post office 
in Jeremiah Jenkins’ buggy. No doubt that was some 
of poor Lucy Price’s finery she had on! They never 
forgot. Certainly they never forgave. 

A silly, empty-headed thing! She ought to remem- 
ber her place. Each night she ought to thank her 
Lord on her bended knees for a luck she had certainly 
done or possessed nothing to deserve. A kind of good 
looks. If you like a sloppy, careless, happy-go-lucky! 
Her clothes fairly hung on her. 

When her first baby came, eleven months later, some 
of the older women partially forgave her. At least 
she could produce children! It was something to be a 
mother. The spinsters of the Methodist set—who had 
the sharper tongues—found the more reason for crit- 
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icism. What a nurse for a baby. Had any one ever 
seen her handling it—or her kitchen? 

Jeremiah Jenkins received much silent sympathy. 
But they could talk to his mother, and did—by the 
hour. 

Jeremiah’s mother simply could not understand her 
son any more. 

Her bedroom was in another wing of the house. 

A great many unaccountable things may go on under 
the aquiline nose of a mother as old as Mrs. Jenkins 
—and as deaf. 

What happened in the Jenkins’ household after the 
old lady had removed her false curls and fastened on 
her nightcap was of little significance to her. 

These things of the night are not discussed—most 
certainly not in the families of the East End. 

When a second baby came—a year later—the gos- 
sips learned that Jeremiah had to hire an extra girl, 
steady, to help his helpless wife cope with the situation. 
He certainly humored her. 

Old Mrs. Jenkins worked morosely. She wore a con- 
tinual scowl. Her deafness saved her from the inter- 
mittent howling of the children. But her sense of smell 
was keen. The sour smell in the living room drove her 
frantic. 

Jeremiah Jenkins’ heavy-set frame grew more heavy. 
The snap of his fingers grew even more like that of the 
whip he cracked over his straining team of grays when 
he hauled huge loads of produce to the freight siding. 

When his first baby was three years old Jeremiah 
took him to ride with him on the horse cultivator. 
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While his team was being shod he showed the laughing 
youngster to Jim Fox, the blacksmith, picking out the 
boy’s good points as if he were a colt of promise. 

When Hazel had first become pregnant he had 
treated her with a fondness that made the corners of 
his old mother’s mouth draw down in an ugly fashion. 
She had never known this attention at his hands. After 
the baby came Jeremiah spent hours of his time looking 
at it. 

During all the time she carried the second baby Jere- 
miah treated Hazel with an odd mixture of savagery 
and gentleness. It was during this period that she 
drove out with him a good deal, to fairs, to horse 
trades, to church, to the county-seat twenty miles west 
where Jeremiah bought for her things that caught her 
fancy. 

Old Mrs. Jenkins saw them drive into the yard to- 
gether while she held the first baby on her lap. It 
wasn’t pleasant for her. But she never knew of what 
happened later. She never suspected the nearness, the 
fierceness of the flame that flared night after night 
under the roof of the house Jeremiah Jenkins had built 
for Lucy Price. 

Hazel Jones was paying—paying in the only coin 
she knew—paying with the same lust for a trade that 
flamed in Jeremiah Jenkins when he browbeat a farmer, 
paying in the one form of currency that was valid 
in her husband’s eyes. Here it was that she taught him 
indulgence for her failings as a housekeeper. Here it 
was that the quarrels of the day were burned in a glare 
that left her listening, at times, weak and trembling, 
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to the heavy breathing of her sleeping mate. What if 
during the day she felt quickly tired, easily neglectful 
of the house and her children? Was she not again 
quick with the life he had almost brutally transplanted, 
and did not these long, dark, furious nights intervene? 

Three and a half years after she had married Jere- 
miah Jenkins, Gin Jones’ daughter gave birth to twins. 

Even lawyer Wells’ wife admitted she was doing 
pretty well. Some of the harder-mouthed gossips of 
the village referred, with a snort, to her accomplish- 
ment and expressed sorrow that Jeremiah Jenkins 
should be thus flooded with children. But he was rich, 
and growing richer. He could take care of them. Poor 
Mrs. Jenkins! Life must be a terrible trial in that 
dirty bedlam. | 

Hazel was never referred to as “Mrs. Jenkins.” 

One or two old ladies expressed sympathy for the 
poor thing. When they talked with Grandma Dietz 
about Hazel she shook her little gray head sadly and 
said that she knew well enough what it meant. Then 
she sent Hazel a huge bouquet of red roses. It was 
known from old Dr. Horton’s wife that Hazel had had 
an awful time of it. The second twin some thought 
would be deformed. 

During the weeks that followed, while Hazel was 
slowly, very slowly recovering, some of the older women 
called and brought glasses of marmalade, or a dish of 
raspberry gelatine. The Polack woman sent her a 
bottle of elder-berry wine. She had helped at the 
birth. Once before she had helped Hazel. At length 
she was once more on her feet. 
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While the spring warmed into summer Jeremiah 
would take her and the two older babies for a drive 
in the smart looking two-seater which he had obtained 
‘in trade for the buggy with the olive-green body and 
red, rubber-tired wheels. Hazel sat on the back seat 
with the second child, a girl, while Jeremiah taught 
his three-year-old son to hold the reins and to cluck 
at the horse. The drives did Hazel much good. Color 
crept back into her cheeks. Soon the pain was gone. 
Only the nursing of the twins was tiring. Finally they 
took them from her. 

One night after such a drive Jeremiah watched her 
put the babies to bed. Then they undressed together. 

Perhaps two months later, Jeremiah drove into his 
barnyard at noon and unhitched his team. The twins 
were about six months old. Old Dr. Horton’s gray 
mare was tied to the ring at the side of the barn. Jere- 
miah’s wife was still a trifle delicate. She had a com- 
mon enough ailment which kept her periodically several 
days in bed. Dr. Horton came at such times and 
treated her. Jeremiah was seldom at home during the 
day. He didn’t like this business. Dr. Horton came 
out as Jeremiah was getting oats for his team. 

Jeremiah commented on the weather. Dr. Horton 
looked at him in his quizzical fashion without replying. 
Old Dr. Horton was an odd stick. It was uncomfort- 
able to talk to him when one had little to say. One 
never knew what kind of reply one would receive. He 
knew too much—too much about everything and every- 
body. 


He loved horses almost as keenly as Jeremiah Jen- 
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kins. He nearly always smelled of the stable when he 
came into a sick room. It was his one redeeming fea- 
ture in Jeremiah Jenkins’ eyes. He didn’t like doctors, 
especially Dr. Horton, whom he held in some way re- 
sponsible for his wife’s ailing condition. 

“Your wife has a bit of news for you, Jeremiah.” 

“Yes?”—Jeremiah was not especially interested. 
Something else wrong with her again. Dr. Horton 
patted the silky nose of Mr. Jenkins’ big gelding. 

“You never been any great hand at taking advice, 
Jeremiah.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” He threw a heaping measure 
of oats into the gelding’s manger. 

“Well, Pll give you some.” The little doctor hesi- 
tated a moment. “You better leave your wife alone, 
Jeremiah,—or—you’ll pay her funeral expenses within 
two years.” 

The old doctor snapped the last words out and 
looked into Jeremiah’s close-set gray eyes. His own 
expanded a trifle. 

“What the devil aed 

“Never mind what the devil. You heard what I said. 
Think it over. Maybe you can stretch your memory 
back a few years.” 

He unhitched his horse and stepped into his buggy. 

Jeremiah Jenkins was unable to think of a satisfac- 
tory reply. The doctor’s words enraged him. He knew 
to what he referred. Or did he? He advanced toward 
the buggy. There was an ugly note in his voice. 

“Look here, doctor, just what do you mean by that?” 

“JT mean—well, I mean your wife is pregnant again. 
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I’ve told her a few things. You better leave her alone. 
Giddap!” 

He turned sharply. Jeremiah Jenkins had to back 
out of the way. The doctor pulled up his horse and 
half turned toward the rich farmer. 

“Jeremiah Jenkins, you’re a pillar of the church. 
You’re the richest man around this town. I suppose 
you'll pass as its most respectable citizen. Unfortu- 
nately I see a good many things that aren’t published 
in the Norwold Watchman. If you want to know my 
honest opinion, either you’re—criminally ignorant, or 
else you’re a—damned, selfish brute. Ill decide which 
later on. You think over what I’ve said. Giddap!” 

The old gray horse started on a trot out of the yard. 
For several moments Jeremiah Jenkins stood without 
moving. Then he pumped water into the tub by the 
cow-yard. 

His dinner was ready for him on the table. His 
mother waited on him. Her comments were short and 
veiled. Hazel was upstairs again. 

After dinner he went up to his wife. She had been 
crying. It was nothing new. She asked him if Dr. 
Horton had spoken to him. She asked him shame- 
facedly as though she were an unforgivable culprit. 
At his savage reply she rose and put her arms about 
him and implored forgiveness. He patted her shoul- 
der. It was all right. Why bother about a horse- 
doctor’s rotten talk! Then Jeremiah’s oldest boy came 
in and Jeremiah carried him on his shoulder down- 
stairs, and out to the barn. 

A week later, Dr. Horton called again. When Jere- 
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miah came in from the potato lot at night, his mother 
was getting supper. She complained of her rheuma- 
tism. Hazel was having another spell of nerves. The 
Polack girl they had for general housework was an 
ignorant Sally. The old lady was swamped with babies 
and general confusion. 

Hazel told her husband that Dr. Horton had advised 
something dreadful. Jeremiah must go to see him at 
his office at once. She stubbornly refused to tell him 
more and only cried when he urged her. 

The following morning Jeremiah called at Dr. Hor- 
ton’s office in the big, rambling house opposite the Sav- 
ings Bank. He was in an ugly humor. The doctor ex- 
plained precisely what Hazel’s condition was and sig- 
nified. He advised an operation which was against his 
own impulse and professional ethics. It was necessary. 

He said flatly that Hazel could not stand the strain 
of another child-birth. In Jeremiah Jenkins there 
stirred a mighty anger. 

“Not by a God-damned sight!’ 

He slammed the doctor’s door behind him. He drove 
down the street and on out to Bennet’s Point. Not an 
instinct in Jeremiah but was lashed into furious pro- 
test. He be robbed by a lousy, ignorant, horse-doctor 
criminal? The man was an atheist! Suddenly he 
turned his mare toward home and galloped her the 
three miles back. This tissue-paper woman that he 
had married! Gin Jones’? daughter—whom he had 
made the envy of the town! Had she agreed to this? 
How much, in fact, did he know about her? Was she 
planning to cheat him, too? Such a thing was possible! 
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He would be the father of a race! This unborn child 
was his—his by all the laws of God and man! 

He talked quietly enough to his wife. But his voice 
trembled. When she shudderingly protested that 
nothing could induce her to consent to what the doctor 
had advised he suddenly picked her up in his powerful 
arms and kissed her passionately. Tears, the first 
tears since boyhood, rolled down his bearded face, and 
he spoke in tones infinitely tender as his wife buried 
her face in his coat and sobbed. 

For weeks his gentleness continued. Then, as his 
wife grew more and more irritable, when she constantly 
scolded the children in shrill tones, and sank back in 
complete neglect of the house and of herself, he 
changed. 

Gradually he grew harder, more silent. He slept 
now alone in the room he had lived in as a boy. Hazel 
and the twins occupied the room that had been a bridal 
chamber, first, for Lucy Price, and later, for Hazel 
Jones. 

On certain nights he slept poorly. On such nights 
he heard Hazel stirring softly about her room. Some- 
times one of the twins would cry. Such sounds were 
anything but restful. 

As the time approached for her delivery a kind of 
terror wrapped about Hazel; a fear like the fog that 
rises from the fields in the fall when a chilling air con- 
denses the rising moisture. A vague something, in- 
tangible, yet all-pervading—a mist that hid the sun 
and made all objects about her seem unnatural, ill- 
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In the spring the baby came. It was not as big and 
lusty as some of the others, but still a fine male child 
at whom farmer Jenkins gazed in silence as it lay in 
the arms of the old Polack midwife. 

It had not been such a battle after all. Jeremiah 
Jenkins was right. Dr. Horton and he did not speak 
to each other as they passed in the yard. Hazel was 
able to sit up within two weeks. With the coming of 
her baby was removed the terror that had wrapped 
about her. She felt boundlessly grateful for some- 
thing. She looked on her fifth child with eyes filmed 
in a tenderness beyond male understanding. 

Her pain was gone; her terror was gone; her baby 
had come. She did feel, to be sure, exhausted at the 
slightest effort. Her head felt light; her legs, some- 
times, as of clay, to drag about instead of to support 
her. At the end of three months she was still, for the 
most part, confined to her room. She looked beautiful 
now. Her skin had grown waxen white. Her eyes were 
strangely beautiful, and her great masses of black hair. 
Sometimes she looked into the glass—and wondered. 
Once when she was looking thus, the baby cried. She 
turned to attend to him. Then she looked back into 
the mirror and saw the face of Jake Strausser staring 
out at her. She trembled as she sat on her bed. She 
breathed with difficulty. 

An hour later she was still sitting there when Jere- 
miah Jenkins came in from the stable where his favorite 
mare had just foaled a stallion colt. He was in splen- 
did spirits. The spring planting was finished. The 
season was a glorious one. The day magnificent. Not 
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a cloud in the turquoise sky. Things were going well 
with him. He said a kind word to her. A rosy flush 
made her face seem to him like the eastern sky when a 
June sun comes suddenly to burn the dew from the 
potato vines. 

He regretted a good many things. After all, she 
was the mother of five healthy children. If only she 
would brace up and be doing. It was just a matter of 
will-power. His mother never stopped, no matter how 
she felt. All the Jenkinses were like that. It was the 
only way. 

“Will yourself well!’ She was husky enough, God 
knows! 

She did brace up. A week later she took a drive 
with him. 

What bothered her principally, now, were sudden 
weak spells. Foolish, unaccountable fits that made her 
ery—or scold—and left her trembling on the sofa, or 
the bed. These and unexplainable visions such as she 
had when she looked in the mirror. Sometimes they 
were not so pleasant. Often she saw her father who 
had nearly died, shortly before, of pneumonia after a 
debauch, or her sister Sadie, about whom unpleasant 
gossip was circulating in the village. 

To old mother Jenkins she was a cross. Her be- 
havior was unaccountable; her tantrums ridiculous; 
her neglect of her children, her house, her—everything 
unforgivable. How could Jeremiah stand for it all! 
Yet he never complained! 

Jeremiah’s behavior, in fact, toward his wife re 
mained, outwardly, little changed. One does not no- 
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tice slight changes on the face of a granite boulder. 
He was growing slowly heavier. His hair, too, had 
grayed considerably. But his gait was the same. He 
grasped the handle of a plow exactly as he had ten 
years before. And reined in a frightened team just 
as ruthlessly. 

Only his wife noticed a change. But that may have 
been her fault. Or else, it was nobody’s fault. Only 
the way life, and babies, and sickness change every- 
thing. 

One day he drove her and the two older children to 
the county-seat. It was Fair Week. She walked 
about, or sat in the carriage while Jeremiah in- 
spected the exhibits of cattle and produce. They drove 
back in the two-seater loaded with presents he had 
bought for all of them. Even old Mrs. Jenkins laughed 
happily at the fur slippers and the purple woolen hug- 
me-tight he had bought her. 

From that night Jeremiah once more slept in the 
same room with Hazel and the last baby. The twins 
now had his old boyhood room under the eaves of the 
extension. 

Dr. Horton’s visits gradually ceased. Hazel was 
not ill; nor was she well. Finally he told her he could 
do nothing more for her. He never spoke to Jeremiah. 

A year later, in October, he paid his last visit to the 
Jenkins’ farm. It was to examine Hazel, who had been 
feeling badly and who had coaxed Jeremiah to permit 
Dr. Horton to come just once more. She had acted 
oddly about it. She had acted oddly about a good 
many things. 
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————————————————————————— 


That year had been one of swift ebb and flow for 
them both. Jeremiah could not have explained the 
reason for his frequent violent quarrels with his wife, 
his mother, and even with the children. Nor for the 
growing surge within him of protest. Sometimes he 
hated this girl, this mother of his five children. Again 
he embraced her with a passion that was in itself a 
brutal thing. 

These moments were not frequent. For weeks she 
would lie alone at night. If he approached her she 
shrank back and an ugly look came into her eyes. If 
he so much as touched her then she pushed him away 
with a shudder. Sometimes she did so with an excla- 
mation that made him furious. Once she struck him 
and screamed. He even thought his mother mght hear 
it. It awakened the baby, who cried loudly. 

But sometimes, too, she met him. In her passion 
there was something animal. A tigress thus might be 
cornered in some dark ravine at a time when her last 
litter of cubs still whined in her old lair. Thus she 
might answer the passion of a male who tore her with 
his claws. At such times his wife would emit a sound 
that was almost a snarl. 

Did he love her, or did he hate her? Perhaps neither 
—perhaps both. At any rate, every one admitted that 
he was uncommonly indulgent toward her. His mother 
whispered to old Mrs. Price as they sat together in 
the close-curtained parlor that she was fairly worn 
out with it all. 

It was mid-October when Dr. Horton met Jeremiah 
Jenkins in the yard at the time of his last visit to the 
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house. The doctor was getting old and his dried-up 
little form looked a bit ludicrous when he straightened 
- up before the heavy frame of Jeremiah Jenkins. He did 
not answer the farmer’s grecting. 

“When I look at some men,” he drawled—and fussed 
nervously with his driving gloves—“‘whom the world is 
patting on the back, I—I can’t help believing that God 
Almighty is—is a blockhead! I’d like His job for just 
five minutes !” 

Jeremiah stood silent, scowling into the snapping 
gray eyes of the old doctor. He had no reply to this 
blasphemy. Dr. Horton stepped slowly into his buggy 
and picked up the reins. Perhaps it was the light of 
the setting sun that made his eyes to glisten. 

“This is my last visit to your house, Jeremiah Jen- 
kins, and God knows I’m sorry for your wife. You 
get another doctor!” 

He drove out. 

Jeremiah found Hazel hysterical. He attempted to 
calm her. He learned something of what Dr. Horton 
had told her. A year ago the doctor had told her that 
if she ever again became pregnant she was writing her 
death warrant. 

And now she had written it! He had as much as told 
her so. Oh, she couldn’t have another baby! She 
wouldn’t! She would kill herself first! 

It was hours before Jeremiah could leave his wife. 
He was afraid that she might do some violent thing. 
At length he went downstairs. 

The months of that winter were not pleasant for 
Jeremiah. For Hazel they were a nightmare. Not 
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that she suffered physical pain—except at times. But 
of her emotions she had lost all control. 

Old Mrs. Jenkins shook her head. The thing was a 
lunatic. Only a few of her older friends called to see 
her now. They never knew whether or not they would 
find the daughter in a tantrum. Her children were the 
worst behaved brats it was possible to imagine. 

Jeremiah Jenkins had secured the services of Widow 
Tatum who went out as a kind of a combination nurse 
and housekeeper. She, at least, was taking care of him 
and bringing more semblance of order into the running 
of his house than had been the case since his marriage 
to Hazel Jones. 

Widow Tatum was a big-hearted soul in the prime of 
life—that is, about forty-five—stout, and of an easy- 
going disposition which even Hazel’s violent fits of tem- 
per left unruffled. 

Dr. Joyce attended Hazel now. He was an up-and- 
doing young fellow, just starting in practice. He was 
making rapid inroads on old Dr. Horton’s clientéle. 
He was so good-natured and obliging. Jeremiah spoke 
of him in the highest terms at the post office, or in 
front of the church after service. He was a real 
doctor! 

People inquired regularly about Hazel, and ex- 
pressed their sympathy with Jeremiah at the unfor- 
tunate way things were going 

One night in early June Dr. Joyce rang Dr. Hor- 
ton’s bell and went with him into his office. Lawyer 
Wells’ wife saw him go in. It was worth a special 
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article to the Eagle. Every one knew that Hazel 
Jenkins was having another baby—or about to. 

Dr. Joyce, in fact, had become frightened at the 
spectacle. He wanted Dr. Horton to tell him what 
he knew about her organs—her history. He fairly 
begged the obstinate old devil to go back with him to 
the Jenkins’ farm. 

Dr. Joyce didn’t stay long. He drove his Buick 
back down the road at a high rate of speed. No one 
ever knew what words had passed. Corty Goldsmith, 
the poetic carpet weaver, saw Dr. Joyce come hurry- 
ing out and heard Dr. Horton slam his door with a 
terrible bang. 

Later people somehow learned that Dr. Horton had 
refused any help whatever. It cost him a third of 
his practice. Somebody had quoted him as growling, 
“She might better die; it would be a damned good 
thing for her!” 

“The sour old brute!” 

Dr. Joyce had a long, tedious wrestle with death. 
Everybody said he must certainly be a wonderful 
doctor. 

It was a girl. But it lived only a week or two. 
It was a mercy. Hazel was still abed. She seemed 
hardly to notice it when they had told her the baby 
had died. Certain friends of old Mrs. Jenkins did 
not think that Jeremiah acted exactly right when he 
flatly refused to have a church funeral. Perhaps be- 
cause his wife was still delicate. The whole village 
sent flowers. It was at the height of spring and 
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every one’s garden was at its best. It was a lovely 
funeral. 

A little later odd stories leaked out from the Jen- 
kins’ home on Willet’s Hill. No one knew exactly what 
was the trouble with Jeremiah’s wife. Mrs. Tatum 
was so close-mouthed about it. One never could get 
head nor tail. Once a party on a strawride passing 
the house late at night heard shrieks and wild laughter. 
They paused a minute, then whipped up their team. 
It spoiled the rest of the ride. 

Widow Tatum’s close mouth and good nature could 
not long prevent leaks. Soon after the visit, one after- 
noon, of Anna Dietrich, the ex-baker’s wife, it became 
general information that Hazel Jenkins had actually 
gone clean crazy. 

Then people said she had always been flighty—a 
little queer. 

The lugs she put on when Jeremiah Jenkins first 
married her! After all, what could one expect from 
Gin Jones’ girl! No doubt his drinking had something 
to do with it. They quoted the Bible about sour 
grapes, and the sins of the father. Her sister Sadie 
was also getting to be a wild harum-scarum. No- 
body wanted her to work for them any more. The boy 
had left town. The whole family was queer. 

Poor thing! 

Widow Tatum called it a nervous breakdown. It 
was her good-hearted way. Dr. Joyce always said it 
might take a turn for the better. 

But old Mrs. Jenkins shook her head. She told old 
lady Deeds she could not put up with it any longer. 
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If Jeremiah didn’t do something about it, she would go 
to live with her other son, Silas A. She was mortally 
afraid something dreadful might happen. Tears rolled 
down her withered old cheeks. 

“Poor Jeremiah!” 

He was very brave about it! Nobody could treat 
her better than he. He would go for whole days with- 
out opening his mouth. 

“Why ever does the good Lord permit these dread- 
ful things?” 

The worst thing about it was that she had actually 
turned against her own children. Once, when they had 
brought the youngest baby in to see her, she had 
shrieked and yelled that they should bury him. She 
had torn at her clothes and if Jeremiah hadn’t run in 
to hold her, she would have attacked Widow Tatum 
with the baby right then and there. She might even 
have killed them both. Something certainly ought to 
be done. 

So Jeremiah did it. 

There were only two or three people at the station 
the morning they took Hazel away. It was good for- 
tune. Unluckily Lawyer Wells’ wife was one of the 
two or three. How she happened to be there so early 
in the morning was amystery. Perhaps she had heard. 
She had a wonderful nose for news. 

When people asked her about it, she always first 
shook her head and said: “Dreadful!” 

It was the station agent who told in detail how she 
had screamed, and first cried for her babies and then 
cursed—swore for all the world like one possessed! 
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Jeremiah was with her. He was the only one who could 
manage her at all. When they got her on the train 
she snuggled up to him just like any baby and closed 
her eyes. Mrs. Tatum went with them. She told 
afterwards how Hazel had been as good as gold the 
whole way in to the asylum. 

Once more the friends of Mrs. Jenkins bear to call 
—frequently—by two or threes. Everybody wanted 
to help; to show their sympathy—now that the only 
reason for their staying away had been mercifully 
removed. Abigail Foster came daily to cheer old 
mother Jenkins and Letty Fox offered to care for the 
twins till things settled down somewhat in the Jenkins’ 
household. Mrs. Wells wrote a beautiful half-column 
tribute in the Norwold weekly Watchman. 

The Lord knows everybody has her faults—and how 
she must have suffered! Nobody could blame her for 
all this! It was simply the good Lord’s will. Cer- 
tainly nobody could blame her—now! 

It had been a terrible blow. A death would not have 
been half so hard. There he was, still in the prime of 
life—rich—and such a wreck of a home! 

What in the world would he do—with his old mother 
fast becoming an invalid—and five babies! Five, poor, 
tiny tots who had been so completely neglected! 
Luckily, Widow Tatum consented to stay on. 

It came as a shock to the village, when, just a little 
over a year later, Widow Tatum told Annabel Terry, 
her particular friend, that she was going to be married 
to Jeremiah Jenkins the following month—very quietly. 

It was generally conceded that he was doing exactly 
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the right thing. Only no one knew that he had ever 
done a thing about a divorce. Jeremiah Jenkins had 
always been close. Some one had already reported, 
however, that his wife had been pronounced incurably 
insane. 

One or two of the village spinsters said with a slight 
curl of the lip that he might have waited just a little 
longer—if only out of respect for her. 

On the whole, the villagers agreed that it was a rea- 
sonable and sensible thing to do. Mrs. Tatum would 
make such a lovely mother for those poor children. 

After all, she was right in her prime—and Jeremiah, 
too, for that matter! 


In Norwold there are two blacksmith shops. Exter- 
nally, these smithies are identical. But in the shop to 
the west unfinished jobs lie against its inner walls in 
some semblance of order and the floor is swept regularly 
each morning. In the eastern shop a tangle of broken 
tools and twisted iron offers a puzzling maze to the 
customer through which he cautiously makes his way 
to the genius presiding at the blazing forge. 

Nor does the forge always blaze in this smithy to 
the east. Periods occur when dingy white smoke ceases 
to curl from the crumbling chimney, and when its totter- 
ing door remains bolted. At such times farmers leave 
their broken implements outside, or drive their unshod 
horses home to wait until their favorite mechanic ap- 
pears back on the job. Often enough the accumulated 
array of box wagons and farm machinery has blocked 
the lane in front of Jim Fox’s smithy. 

When again, at sunrise, bellying clouds of soft-coal 
smoke pour forth, a furious sound of sledge on anvil 
resounds. At such time George Dietrich, the helper, 
clings in grim silence to the tongs while his boss 
pounds savagely on. From time to time the younger 
man mops the streaming sweat, and wonders how this 
demon can thus, hour after hour, ceaselessly hammer 
and strain. 

The man is of steel and wire. His blow is terrific. 
Yet it is also incredibly sure. Not a wasted motion. 


George, the helper, talks boastfully, at night, to the 
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men gathered in front of the post-office. He shows 
them, in pantomime, how Jim Fox picks up a two- 
hundred-pound anvil by gripping the tapering horn 
with his left hand, or bends a half-inch bar of iron. 

Jim Fox never refers to his strength. He laughs 
when the fellow at the county fair underestimates his 
weight by fifteen pounds. He is everybody’s friend. 
A more skillful workman, a more kindly soul, a more 
gentlemanly, all-round “good fellow” does not live on 
the whole East End—that is, not when he is sober. 

It is only on his periodic sprees that another side 
glows out of him. Then his immediate neighbors see 
and hear things that they do not like to repeat. How- 
ever, these sprees are rather infrequent now. There 
was a time a few years back when things looked bad. 
But that is, now, all over and forgotten. 

In fine, Jim Fox is Jim Fox, a first-rate blacksmith 
and a well-liked citizen. One has to take him as he is, 
bad with the good. Nobody will ever change him. He 
is as much a part of Norwold as the “Terry elms.” 

Years ago his neighbors had become accustomed to 
a series of “spells,” or cycles in Jim Fox’s career. 
The first might be called the normal stage. 

Thereupon ensued a period of restlessness which 
lasted sometimes a few weeks, sometimes several months. 
A good part of the time he spent in the upper floor of 
a little shack across the road, the bottom part of which 
he used as a storage-room for vehicles to be kept out 
of the weather. Customers who called were waved by 
George across the street. 

“He’s up in the shop today.” 
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Then they knew he was busy at another invention. 
They would laugh good-naturedly. Jim’s inventions 
and Jim’s inventing were a kind of self-expression, an 
idiosynerasy which had to be taken along with the rest 
of Jim. It was his way of letting off steam. Just as 
Pop Hawkins played the fiddle, or Corty Goldsmith 
wrote poetry. Only Jim had much more steam to let 
off than these others and consequently his inventidns 
affected him more and were a more intimate part of his 
make-up than were Pop’s fiddling, or Corty’s rhymes. 

Suddenly a third phase. Night after night the 
hand-lamp burned late on the Fox kitchen table. Dur- 
ing this crisis his wife kept indoors. No one saw her 
to sympathize, or to condone. Late at night loud 
words, the crash of a piece of furniture, a suddenly 
hushed outburst of hoarse singing announced the ugli- 
ness of the drama inside. 

And to complete the cycle, a period of reaction. It 
was then that Jim went back to his work with that 
silent, savage energy. Scarcely a word throughout 
the long, hot, furious day. When George made blun- 
ders his boss spoke to him with a confusing gentleness. 

Year in, year out Jim Fox swung irregularly, and 
yet with something of rhythm about this ever-recurrent 
orbit of storm and calm. 

Letitia Fox was a woman oddly mated to her vol- 
canic husband. She was a sister to young Will Deeds, 
one of Norwold’s most prosperous farmers, and a direct 
descendant of one of the original settlers. Letty’s 
grandfather had Jent most luster to the family name. 
He was known as the “grand old man” of the East End, 
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He had once been president of the East End His- 
torical Society. He was always mentioned to strangers, 
along with the savings bank and soldiers’? monu- 
ment. 

Letty had grown to young womanhood a fragile, 
carefully nurtured flower of the primrose variety, with 
vivid imagination undulled by reality and a habit of 
following impulses that seldom led her astray. One of 
the rudest shocks ever delivered to the grand consensus 
of village opinion resulted from Letitia Deeds’ sudden 
and unannounced marriage to young Jim Fox. 

An Irish immigrant! A _ boisterous, big-framed, 
devil-may-care fellow, the leader of a gang of ruffians, 
a village nuisance. Old man Deeds publicly disowned 
his daughter and never set foot in the tiny house which 
Jim had rented for his bride in the eastern outskirts 
of the village. 

When Letty’s first baby came, a little under nine 
months after her marriage, some of the wiser ones 
nodded and smiled. They were thankful that she had 
escaped by even so narrow a margin. They under- 
stood, now. At least they thought they did. 

Letty loved her young husband passionately. His 
life-exuberance flooded her colorless soul. His rude 
power overwhelmed her passivity. And, on the other 
hand, her delicacy, her daintiness, her reserve, seemed 
to him the quintessence of all things adorable made 
tangible in the flesh. Her sudden flare of passion that 
had answered his own stormy love-making was for him 
a gleam from subdued, yet unquenchable fires. That 
which, in fact, had been weakness within her he believed 
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to be a compliment to his own ill-controlled energy. 
She was, to him, an ideal. 

For him she had defied her family and village opinion. 
For him she had sacrificed so impulsively and so com- 
pletely her all. As she slowly recovered from the agony 
of a painful childbirth, Jim looked at his wife with 
adoration in his eyes, and the will to do that lifted him 
up and out from his narrow possibilities and brought to 
him visions of accomplishment never to be realized. 

The months of their young married life merged into 
uneventful years. 

There are few by-paths that open off from the road 
of an East End blacksmith. 

With the years three other children had come and 
these brought with them inevitable increase in pres- 
sure. Gradually Letty accumulated about them, by 
her thrift and housewifely skill, objects of daintiness 
and comfort. Never had Jim refused Letty, within 
the limit of his earning power, the purchase of any- 
thing that would, to some degree, compensate for all 
she had left and lost by her marriage to him. 

Letty had good reason to know that never, for 
any length of time, was this idea of “making good” 
absent from his mind. At first it tinged her love for 
him with admiration and caused her to feel boundlessly 
grateful. Later she learned to play on this. Finally, 
at certain times, she threw this back at him, knowing 
full well that thus she could cut most deeply and most 
surely. 

It became a deadly weapon. With the years 
Letty Fox became recognized as an immaculate 
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housekeeper, an unusually good mother to well- 
behaved, but extremely timid children, a help to 
the church and, on the whole, a far more capable 
woman than any one had predicted when first she had 
set sail on her doubtful venture. In fact, it was Letty 
to whom credit was properly given for such modest 
prosperity as the years had brought. 

She kept the deed of their little home which Jim had 
given her years before in a bureau drawer tied in a 
little bundle with three or four of his first love letters. 
She had long ceased to remember that they were tied 
together. 

For Jim Fox had not developed as well as his friends 
had once hoped. Long before the village openly ac- 
knowledged Jim’s shortcomings the ugly truth had be- 
come painfully evident to his wife. But it all came so 
gradually. It was all so horrible to her. She never 
allowed her mind to dwell on it, or to analyze this in- 
comprehensible trick of fate. 

It was her cross. 

Jim’s drinking was a fact of life, to Letty, as cruel, 
as unreasonable, as destructive as the recurrent tread 
of human feet to the ant who struggles grimly to main- 
tain its home in a frequently traversed sandy path. 
When the lightning flashed through a sudden night 
she withdrew trembling to an inner room and locked 
the doors and extinguished the light. Athwart the 
sunshine of a humid summer day she sensed the tragedy 
that lurked within a tiny horizon cloud. She reacted 
to it as does protoplasm to a hard and hostile foreign 
substance. She covered it. She grew around it in 
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desperate endeavor. She stifled it in unavailing effort. 
Jim’s sporadic drinking became the one all-pervading 
fact of her existence. It was a neurosis against which 
she helplessly protested ; which sapped her vitality, yet 
left her ever more capable of suffering; which con- 
trolled her life, yet never could remove her from it, or 
from that life’s measureless tragedy. 

She never ceased to love her powerful husband. She 
never ceased to hope. She never ceased to watch his 
every move, to hold him. She never ceased to try to 
hide his fault from the world, her children, herself. 
When Jim’s irritability, his restlessness, his days of 
almost frantic work in the smithy betrayed a desperate 
effort to consume a nervous energy unable to escape 
and under explosive pressure, Letty sensed the inevi- 
table. Her whole consciousness centered on the blow 
that was about to fall. She changed her plans. She 
kept the children indoors on pretexts which they dis- 
cerned and resented. She lay awake into the small 
hours of the night dreading the morrow, if he lay 
beside her, or awaiting his uncertain steps on the gravel 
path with an acute, a helpless, a protesting terror 
which never grew familiar, which found her increasingly 
defenseless—increasingly unable to understand, or te 
pardon. 

Gradually the children learned to read the anxious 
lines on their mother’s face, the quiver of lip, or 
trembling of hand that told of repressed anxiety. 
Gradually they learned to share their mother’s emo- 
tions. Gradually they, too, learned to acknowledge 
this shameful factor in their father’s make-up— 
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a something strange and ugly and abnormal, of which 
they must live in dread, but of which they must never 
speak. 

Matters reached a climax in the midst of the world 
war, when self-sacrifice had become a shibboleth, and 
to give to the uttermost had become the weekly theme 
of the village preachers. Jim Fox had never been so 
restless, so dissatisfied, so irritable. His helper, 
George, had joined the navy. Jim spent half his time 
trying to enlist in the engineering corps, or discussing 
politics. His shop was at sixes and sevens. He would 
sit, after supper, and curse his rheumatism and dilated 
heart. When Letty reminded him that a man’s first 
duty was to his family and that they might starve if 
he left them he would slam the kitchen door behind 
him and spend half the night in Daly’s saloon. 

Letty bitterly upbraided him with having ceased to 
love her. She sensed his bitter revolt against his whole 
environment. She felt utterly helpless. She thanked 
God that her two boys were under draft age. She 
thanked God, too, for the dilated heart which kept 
her husband near her—in spite of his cruelty. She 
could not conceive of life without him. 

When suddenly local option rang the knell of Daly’s 
saloon Letty cried late into the night. She prayed 
with a hope born of despair. They never mentioned 
the subject. A brief period during which he drank 
heavily. Then months of calm. 

Prohibition was saving them. 

Jim worked steadily in his shop. Letty felt that a 
dread load was slowly being lifted from her life. She 
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became interested in war work. She joined the local 
chapter of the Red Cross. She began to read the war 
news. She consented to have a meeting of the Red 
Cross ladies at her home to sew and talk and partake 
of a little spread. Jim encouraged her and did what 
he could to help. It was long since such an event had 
come to disrupt the routine of existence. On the after- 
noon of the meeting Letty went about among her 
guests an excited, happy hostess whom everybody 
praised. 

It was about five o’clock, just as they were eating 
Letty’s salad and Tilly May’s famous beans, and 
while Abigail Foster was reading a letter she had 
received from one of “her boys” in France, that the 
blow fell. It was the more cruel because of its timing. 

Jim came into the sitting room in his blacksmith’s 
leathern apron, grimy from the forge. He came in 
boisterous, thick-tongued, disgusting in a drunken at- 
tempt at coarse gallantry. Annabel Terry and Tilly 
May kept Jim talking while Abigail Foster and the 
other horrified ladies made their escape. Young Mrs. 
Will Deeds went up to the bedroom whither Letty had 
fled and tried to comfort her sister-in-law. She was 
on the verge of hysterics. Jim had gone out again. 

Long after Mrs. Deeds had gone Jim returned. Letty 
heard him stumbling about below. She heard him fall. 
When morning came she heard him leave the house. 
Slowly she, too, arose and went downstairs. The chil- 
dren had cleaned up after the party. Perhaps her 
friends had helped them. 

The day passed. She sat alone in her bedroom by 
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the window that looked down the street toward the 
blacksmith shop. Toward night she saw him coming. 
He walked steadily, but as if exhausted. She heard 
him below washing at the sink. At length he came 
heavily up the back stair. There was a dull throbbing 
in her head. She saw nothing but a reddish mist that 
had settled over the world. 

“I know you hate me, Letty.” 

His voice was hoarse. She did not reply. 

“But you can’t hate me half as much as I do myself.” 

She had heard all this before. 

“I know what you’re thinkin’. I ain’t askin’ you 
to forgive me.” 

She gave a slight start of impatience. 

“TI don’t want to hear you, Jim. Leave me alone.” 

“No; listen to me. I don’t give a damn for that 
hull crew.” 

“Oh, please, please! I can’t! Go do what you like 
—I can’t stand it!” 

“You listen to me! I don’t care for them—but I 
do for you, Letty, so help me God !—and for me.” 

His voice grew tense. 

“Letty—I’m through!” 

He turned and walked out. She saw him go back to 
his shop. Dimly she perceived a difference in his gait. 
Dimly, and bitterly. She had heard him say this, too, 
more than once. Many more times than once. The 
words had lost all meaning. 

He was Jim Fox—a drunkard. And she, a drunk- 
ard’s wife, ashamed to go on the street lest her friends 
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smile at her in a certain way. The blind, hopeless 
cruelty of it all! 

But it happened. That for which she had prayed 
in a desperate groping for aid unhoped for came of 
itself, unheralded save by those two short words which 
had lost their meaning. 

Jim was through. Many, many weeks passed before 
the truth began to dawn on Letty. But gradually she 
awoke to the fact. Many little things aroused her 
to realization. The way in which Jim went about his 
work. His quiet commands to the children. The 
gentleness of his voice. Gradually she learned what 
all this was intended to express. There began to 
spring up within her new shoots from the old root of 
her once passionate love for him. 

In six months Letty grew to look ten years younger. 

The acme of her happiness came at Easter time. 
On that Sunday Jim Fox—ex-Catholic—stood with his 
youngest son before the little pulpit of Letty’s church 
and was enrolled a member of the Presbyterian faith 
amid the awed silence of a congregation struck by the 
power of God made manifest in this repentant sinner. 

The whole town talked about it. 

That afternoon, when the children had gone out into 
the woods to hunt for the first arbutus Letty came over 
to where Jim sat and knelt beside him. She put her 
head in his lap and murmured her happiness and her 
love for this strong man who had dared to do publicly 
what he had done in order, as she well knew, to make 
her understand, to make her completely happy. From 
that day, she said, a new life would begin for them. 
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There ensued a period of profound happiness for 
Letty Fox. Day after day through spring, summer, 
fall and winter Jim rose with her at daybreak. While 
she prepared breakfast Jim opened his shop and fired 
his forge. Before she and the children had finished 
clearing away the dishes she could faintly hear his 
hammer ringing on the anvil. At night he came in to 
supper tired and silent. After he had washed and 
changed his clothes he would brighten up. 

Their evenings passed cheerily enough. Letty sewed, 
or read the village gossip in the Norwold Watchman. 
Jim devoured the war news, or read the Scientific Ameri- 
can. There was little to talk about. Occasionally she 
questioned him about the war and he would try to ex- 
plain. She looked on it as an insane episode not to be 
interpreted by rational cause and effect. A red horror 
with which they, thank God, were in no way imme- 
diately concerned. 

When, for any reason, Jim left her in the evening 
a feeling of dread crept over her. She could not work. 
She could not reason. When he returned she could 
not exclude from her voice a note of intense relief. If 
he were late for dinner she trembled. She found ex- 
cuses to pass by the smithy and call in a cheery hello. 
In her anxious solicitude for his health, his comfort, his 
clothes, his appearance, his whereabouts there was arn 
element of tragedy. 

And Jim was perfectly aware of this. 

He would laugh good-naturedly at her anxious ques- 
tioning about his cold, his rheumatism, his favorite 
dishes, his opinion about wall-paper, or a cushion for a 
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chair. She pervaded his every waking moment. When 
he slept her warm, plump body nestled close to his, 
soft, and yielding, and clinging, as the flesh of a peach 
clings to its hard and deeply potted pit—perhaps as 
unconscious as it of the bitter germ of light tight-locked 
within. 

It is the tragedy of summer that new life can only 
germinate amid decay. 

“Jim Fox is tendin’ to business.” 

That sentence meant a lot to the domino players 
in the rear of Corey’s drug-store. Dan Manny pro- 
posed him for grand master of their lodge. He was 
elected unanimously. During the second summer of 
his regeneration, Bert Terry, the banker, brought a 
delegation to Jim’s shop to urge him to run for village 
justice of the peace. To beat that old skinflint, Silas 
A. But he refused. His business grew. The smithy 
at the western end of the village closed down tempo- 
rarily. In the same week Jim hired two extra helpers 
to clear up his shop. He emerged rapidly into the 
genial atmosphere of village respectability. 

When the Scientific American came with its gaudy 
cover and cabalistic designs, Letty laid it, unopened, 
on the little sitting-room table apart from the other 
mail. If it did not come on schedule, Jim invariably 
mentioned the fact. Once in a while Letty would look 
through a copy when Jim was working in his shop, and 
vainly try to discover the source of its fascination for 
her husband. To her it was inconceivably dull. 

Deep within the heart of Letty Fox lay an unformu- 
lated fear of the Scientific American as of a personal 
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enemy, who made visual a vague and constant men- 
ace, All her thinking was concentrated on her purpose 
so to help Jim, so to fill his life with self-sacrificing 
devotion and creature comforts as never to allow this 
enemy to insert a steely point within the concrete cita- 
del of her love. Powerfully she held him. One by one 
the gossamer threads which she silently wove wrapped 
about him. 

At the end of two years Jim and Letty Fox were 
living in a stagnant atmosphere of quiet comfort, 
going through the familiar routine of work which each 
day brought, consciously and consistently holding the 
domestic door tight shut against intrusion. 

And then something totally unexpected came upon 
them. A thing which Letty believed would complete 
her victory. Long she debated how she would tell 
him, At last she summoned courage. He was helping 
her fill the tubs for her Monday’s washing. Their 
youngest child was, now, nine years old. 

“Jim—I—am going to have—a baby.” 

She stood before him, confused, with eyes shining, a 
look of passionate appeal in them. For a moment he 
looked in silence out of the kitchen window. ‘Then he 
drew her to him and kissed her gently, on the eyes, as 
he had done during those first months of their mar- 
riage, 

“It’s the will of God, little girl.” 

She wept on her strong husband’s shoulder. 

Several months passed. The war was over and the 
village rapidly settling back into its normal gait. 
George was back on his job. Letty seldom went out 
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now. One day she went to the shop to ask Jim for 
some money for groceries. He had forgotten to leave 
it with her. Perhaps he had been thinking about their 
plan to buy a larger house, which had now become 
almost necessary. He was silent of late much of the 
time. 

George was drilling holes in a wagon tire. He indi- 
cated the shack across the street. 

“Jim’s over in the shop today.” 

“Oh ied 

Letty felt a chill spread over her body. She turned 
across the street and entered the dilapidated shop 
crowded with its tangle of old tools and vehicles. She 
did not see Jim. She heard a light, steady tapping of 
hammer on iron. It came from the little loft over- 
head. She quietly tiptoed out. 

“Hello, Jim! Where are you?” 

There was a quiver in her voice. The tapping ceased. 
Her husband came to the cobwebbed window. 

“All right !—Be right down.” 

He came out, smiling cheerily. She asked for money. 
She could not exclude the tremor from her voice. Letty 
thought he looked queer. 

“Can’t you come up for a few minutes? I’m lone- 
some.” 

“Qh—no—no! I—I have so much to do!” 

She turned to go. She noticed a shade pass over 
his face. 


“Come home early, Jim. I’m cooking succotash for 


you.” 


It was his favorite dish. He laughed. She hurried 
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away confused. Why couldn’t she trust him? She 
felt ashamed of herself. 

Summer merged into autumn. The shock of finding 
Jim at work in his mysterious shop passed, leaving its 
faint trace. Gradually she learned that he spent con- 
siderable time there. At length she asked him about 
it. It took a tremendous effort. 

“What am I doing? Well—for one thing trying to 
earn enough money to get that home we are going to 
need for our little Tiddle-de-winks !” 

“Oh! Are you, Jim?” 

In her voice anxiety struggled with gratitude. 

“Just six months more in this shack! I’ve arranged 
it with Lawyer Wells.—Take a chance! We'll man- 
age it somehow!” 

She felt happy—and afraid. She looked up at nim 
timidly, and spoke in a low voice. 

“You know, Jim, there’s a lot will happen between 
now and then.” 

“You said it—a whole—damn—big—lot !” 

He looked serious for a moment and then laughed. 

“Wait; Dll show ’em yet!” 

After he had left her she sat thinking. 

Several times she saw Lawyer Wells go into Jim’s 
workshop across from the smithy. There were, no 
doubt, a lot of things to arrange when one bought a 
house. Jim and Lawyer Wells had never been par- 
ticularly friendly before. It made her realize her hus- 
band’s importance. She wished her father were alive 
now. 
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One day Mrs. Wells met her in front of the post 
office. 

“Well, Letty, I hear you’re going to be rich.” 

“What do you mean? What nonsense!” 

Letty thought she referred to the new house, and 
was a little angry at her tone. 

“My husbands tells me Jim’s got a fortune up there 
in his shop.” 

Letty felt her knees tremble. 

*“T—don’t know anything about it.” 

She wanted to go—to be alone. She was conscious, 
too, of her figure. 

She murmured something and hurried home. For 
no reason that she could formulate she sat in the little 
rocker by the sewing table and cried silently. For no 
obvious reason she felt namelessly wretched. 

Soon she would be unable to go out into the village. 

What in the world was ahead of her? 

That night, when they were alone in their bedroom 
she spoke to Jim. From him she learned the truth. 
She tried hard not to appear terror-stricken—not to 
say a bitter word—not to reproach him. But she had 
heard him talk like this before. 

He told her of his invention. How he had been 
working at it for months—but not neglecting his shop 
—not by any means! That she must understand. But 
a singing in her ears, a stirring in her body dulled 
both her senses and her mind. She suffered acutely. 

He grew excited, enthusiastic. He wasn’t predict- 
ing any millions—or—or any other fool thing. But 
what he had, he had! It worked. It was so simple 
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that he couldn’t see for the life of him why it hadn’t 
come into somebody’s mind fifty years ago. But that’s 
the way things always happened. 

Dimly she heard him talk on. She saw his smiling 
lips, his eyes lighted and sparkling, his hands moving 
with quick, decided gestures. But she saw it as 
through a drab, chill mist. And within her she felt a 
stirring. 

He insisted on her coming to the shop next day and, 
at length, she consented. After he had fallen asleep 
she felt the twitching of his leg muscles as he lay 
limp and heavy. Occasionally he turned restlessly. 
Once he muttered something. Very late at night, still 
in his sleep, he turned and threw his powerful arm 
around her and drew her to him. She remained pas- 
sive, her eyes wide open, listening to his deep breath- 
ing. She was in dread of his awaking. Toward morn- 
ing she fell asleep. 

The following day she went to his shop. She climbed 
the narrow, dirty stair to the loft and stood with a 
queer emotion amid the débris before the work-bench. 
Lawyer Wells was there. Jim explained to her his in- 
vention. He talked slowly, taking pains to explain 
each detail. He talked to her as he would to a child. 
From time to time Lawyer Wells would break in. He 
was far more enthusiastic than Jim. 

“There’s a fortune here! There’s a fortune here!” 
he kept repeating. 

It was a device for coérdinating three operations in 
machining steel. It seemed amazingly perfect. Even 
Letty could recognize its ingenuity. Her interest was 
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aroused, She remained an hour and listened to a 
heated discussion over mechanical details of which she 
understood not a word. Dimly she began to under- 
stand what this meant to Jim. This machine seemed 
to her, in a way, human in its uncanny intelligence. 

This was his child. Like herself he was bringing 
into the world a new entity. She thought, suddenly, 
of her husband in terms of her pregnant self. A novel 
feeling of admiration for this man, this creative brain, 
swept over her. 

One night he spoke of this. They were both cre- 
ators, he said; he in his way; she in hers. When he 
talked with flushed face of the joy of creative work 
she thought she could understand him. A feeling of 
fellowship sprang up between them. 

The fall grew gray, and over the world, when Jim 
lighted his forge-fire at daybreak, lay a blanket of 
hoar frost. He whistled as he fanned his fire to a 
blaze, pulling with long, vigorous sweeps the blackened 
oaken handle of the bellows. Letty hurried her chil- 
dren off to school and hummed old airs that she had 
learned as a child while she tidied up her kitchen. One 
morning she lay abed, not feeling well, and Jim brought 
to her a glass of orange juice and burnt toast on a 
tray covered with a napkin. He looked ludicrous as 
he walked awkwardly into their bedroom in his des- 
perate effort to be dainty. She laughed merrily, and 
he grinned drolly back. 

It was almost as though they were lovers again. 

When he left her she wove dreams about the little 
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stranger knocking, now, insistently at the doors of 
life. 

Jim went to the smithy, started George at his morn- 
ing’s task, and then quickly mounted the stair to his 
work-bench. 

Here he had done his life’s thinking. Here he had 
fought himself, forced back the recurrent surge of re- 
volt, turned a pitiless light on his soul, or drawn a 
shroud over the corpse of a short-lived dream. Here, 
too, he had mounted the heights and felt the glow of a 
new and sudden sun. 

As he worked, this morning, the years of his man- 
hood fled before him; the hopes that had lured him on, 
imaginings that had colored his life, foolish revolts 
against the hard life-facts of an isolated village black- 
smith, mad temptations that had struck at him when 
weakest, despondency that had left him broken and 
trembling in defeat. No one had known of these hours 
—least of all his wife. The years had passed and he 
knew how infinitely far apart they were in those rare 
moments most precious to himself. This wife, who 
loved him, who had given to him her all, who clung to 
him so desperately! This wife whose little shoes he 
wasn’t fit to lace—he—a drunken blacksmith! 

A blacksmith! 

At certain times when he had pressed a red-hot shoe 
to the hoof of a heavy plow-horse and blown away 
the acrid smoke that rose in clouds from between his 
knees he had listened to the hissmg and thought— “A 
drunken horse-shoer !”” 
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The thought had seared into his brain as that shoe 
hissed into the hoof. 

It was different now. Even Letty was confident, 
now, that everything was going well. 

Going where?—That was the hell of it! Why could 
he not stop this gnawing! He was not sure what he 
wanted. 

Work! Work! Work! 

He thought it the cry of his nerves for alcohol. He 
fought it savagely as he would a beast. He fought 
himself, knowing that he, himself, was this beast. He 
needed help for this fight; help to make himself a—a 
decent citizen. 

If only he and Letty could have talked! 

Sometimes he felt a brutal feeling flood through him, 
She was so helpless, so timid! And yet—so unchange- 
able, so relentless, so unfailing in her punishment! 
There was something hard down underneath her soft- 
ness. He could not put his finger on it. He knew it 
was there. Did she ever realize how at times she tor- 
tured him? 

He thought of Letty lying in their bed. He thought 
of what confronted her—both of them. He thanked 
God for the baby that was coming. This it was that 
had startled him to new life. It was as though a shock 
of dynamite had shaken loose a jam. Here came a 
swift, sudden rush, a crashing of water-logged timber. 
He felt within him a mighty surge of effort. In three . 
weeks had come this new something of which no man 
had ever thought, clearly, tangibly before. He felt 
seething within him the joy of him who blazes a new 
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path, who first sees an undiscovered valley, who seizes 
upon that which never before has felt the grasp of 


man. 
He was sure of himself now. All he had needed was 


a start—a spur. His brain teemed with ideas. Once 
again he seemed able to pierce through the shell of 
mechanical principles and to read the very soul of a 
device. 

Why could he never get that near to his wife? 

That evening he sat alone with Letty in their cheery 
little sitting room. He laid aside the day’s paper and 
watched her for a moment as she deftly knitted on a 
tiny white woolen coat. When she looked up at him 
with that look in her eyes which had flutteringly re- 
turned after so long an absence he suddenly said: 

“Letty, girl, you’re just as pretty as the day I 
married you.” 

Her face flushed quickly. 

“Don’t be silly, Jim.” 

He laughed. 

“That’s what you always used to say in the old 
days—pretty little lady Letty.” 

He rose and stood behind her and clasped his big 
hands under her chin. She felt their horny roughness 
and their strength. 

“What a little old maid you have always been!” 

She bent forward and pulled Jim’s hand away from 
her bosom to which it had strayed. 

“Don’t Jim—please!” She looked nervously to- 
ward the curtained window. “Be sensible!” 
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“Oh—hell, Letty! Be foolish—just once in your 
life.” 

“Ton’t 122 

She shook her shoulders a bit nervously. 

“God! I wish you could,—just once!” 

She smoothed her hair. It had not been ruffled. 

“Wasn't I, Jim—just once—in my life?” 

His face went white. Straight lines set about his 
mouth. It was a foolish thing to say—a cruel thing. 
She did not mean it as she had meant it formerly. 
The words just came. 

Yes! you was—all right—damn foolish!” 

““No—I didn’t mean that ds 

“You didn’t mean what?” His voice had a brittle 
snap to it. 

She was confused, frightened. She might have known 
he would misunderstand her. She had said something 
like that too often when he had been drinking. Now, 
she had meant the words very, very differently. She 
rose and came to where he stood by the base burner. 
She put her hands on his shoulder and looked at him 
pleadingly. 

“I’m glad I was foolish! Don’t you know it, Jim?” 

He turned and smiled at her. But there was no 
laughter in his smile. 

“You’ve got too good a memory, Letty.” 

“That’s not fair. I can forget. I can forget— 
everything, Jim. I will!” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“You can’t forget—anything! Not for two hours 
at a time. It isn’t in you. I know!” 
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Tears came to her eyes. It wasn’t true. It was 
cruelly unjust to her who was trying so desperately to 
forget; who loved him so. 

“IT can! I do! You have been wonderful for so 
long. Oh, please be good to me!” 

She came close to him. She knew the power of this 
appeal. He put his arm around her and they were 
silent for a moment. When he spoke it was with a 
quiet voice in which there was no trace of his old im- 
petuosity. 

“Letty, you and I are different. You was an old 
woman before they took your diapers off. An’ I’m a 
kid at forty—a kid—an’ a roughneck!” 

“Jim, please!” 

“I ought to married a Polack—Swede! Some one to 
laugh and fight with me. You’re too fine—TIll kill 
you off, in the end, Letty—or you'll kill me.” 

“Don’t talk in that horrid way—please! I can’t 
bear it!” 

“It’s God’s honest truth. You'll never know how 
near killed off I’ve been—never!” 

“J don’t know why you should talk like that. Isn’t 
everything —I thought that, now — you— every- 
thing ” 

A sob choked her voice. She sat weakly in her 
rocker. 

“Everything’s all right, old girl! We'll see it 
through—to the end of the chapter. I’m not through 
—not by a jugful!” 

He turned to her and spoke rapidly, with a sudden 
release of long suppressed feeling. 
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“Can’t you understand me, Letty?—Day in, day 
out, in a damned blacksmith shop poundin’ iron and 
rotten horses’ hoofs? Is that enough to kill a man’s 
brains an’ ambitions?” 

“Don’t start on that, Jim!” She was terror-stricken. 
He never talked like this save when he had been drink- 
ing. 

“TY mean it! I’m no fool—an’ I ain’t no dirty, com- 
mon blacksmith either. Your one idea is for me to 
work ten hours a day poundin’ iron an’ then—go to 
sleep. Can’t you see beyond that, Letty? Can’t you 
see how it’s poundin’ the heart out of both of us, 
makin’ us old an’ sour an’—breakin’ us up? You didn’t 
marry me to be a blacksmith’s drudge—did you? T’m 
ashamed o’ myself! I’ve made a mess of it! But for 
God’s sake don’t go on tryin’ to hold me down every 
hour o’ the day an’ night. Let—me—go! Don’t 
everlastin’ sit on the lid an’ hold it down—down!” 

Letty was crying—silently. She knew no words to 
answer him. She felt the bitterness that lay behind his 
own. This was his thanks for her life of labor and 
sacrifice and suffering and terror. This was how he 
felt after two years of happiness—of peace. It was 
hopeless! 

“You can go, Jim. If you can’t be happy, and live 
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with me 
He pulled her roughly out of her rocker and held 
her to him in his powerful arms. 
“You little, soft-bundle o’ trouble! Stop your non- 
sense— Don’t you know you’re—my little boss? Are 
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you crazy? I couldn’t live without you—I don’t want 
to!” 

“It would be—dreadful!” 

“But I want you happy! Not mopin’ around— 
scared to death if I look cockeyed at a saloon. I 
want to get out o’ this and carry you off somewhere 
an’ start—right!”? His voice suddenly changed. “Ah 
—well—forget it!’ He looked at the clock. It was 
after nine. He laughed. 

“Come on to bed— What are you thinkin’ of? It’s 
late for two old codgers like us.” 

For days she thought over this talk with Jim. Tim- 
idly she tried to tell him that she would trust him; 
that she wanted, honestly, to help. If only she could 
trust him! If only that vague horror would cease to 
linger in the background! She sensed his tight-strung 
nerves which a word, a look at times set vibrating; she 
realized, imperfectly, how far apart they were. She 
was far from happy, now. Yet she went oftener to 
his workshop. She even began to share in his tre 
mendous, all-absorbing interest in his invention. 

But the outer limit of her dreaming was the birth 
of her baby and their settling in the new home. 

One noon a letter came from a firm of prominent 
engineers. When Jim read it, he slapped his knee 
violently and jumped from his seat. 

“Here! Read that! There’s my chance!” 

It was a letter making an appointment for Jim and 
Lawyer Wells to meet the president of the firm the 
following Wednesday. Letty read it with a feeling of 
pride combating a sinking feeling at the pit of her 
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stomach. Jim hurried out to Lawyer Wells’ office. 
When he returned at night he was in rare spirits. She 
was glad when bedtime came and she could lie in silence 
beside him, wide-eyed, to think and fight down this ris- 
ing protest, this ungrateful feeling of worry. She 
longed to fling her arms about him and to plead with 
him to—to—what? 

He was so much stronger than she. He was so sure. 
She could only follow him—and hope. Why—why 
could he not be content with things as they were! 

On the morning on which Jim was to leave for the 
city with Lawyer Wells, he rose early and had break- 
fast half prepared when she came down. His grip 
stood by the door. She went about her work with diffi- 
culty now. Jim had not been so merry for years. She 
vaguely wished they were not alone. But the children 
were not yet up. At length, when Jim had finished eat- 
ing, he spoke to her in a voice suddenly grown grave. 

“Letty, girl, ’'m not going to scold you for being 
unhappy. I know you can’t help it. But ain’t it— 
well—a little tough on me to send me out as if I was 
goin’ to be hung?” 

The tears that were welling in Letty’s eyes over- 
flowed. 

“T_T don’t want you to go, Jim. I can’t help it!” 

She had to grip her chair and bite her lip to keep 
from sobbing. He spoke cheerily. 

“Come, come.—Be sensible! T’ll be back tomorrow.” 

“Tt’s the first night you’ve ever been away from 
me!” 

He laughed. 
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“Cheer up! Good Lord, it’ll give you a chance to 
see if you really want me around.” His voice grew 
more serious. 

“Letty, I’m goin’? to make you—really happy. 
You’re goin’ to forget you ever was married to a 
drunken blacksmith.” 

“Please—don’t !” 

“Or any other kind of a blacksmith!” 

“Jim, I don’t want anything—only you. Stay with 
me!” She was crying now. 

“Oh—h—hell, Letty! Be reasonable!” 

“I’m so afraid something will happen!’ 

“An’ I’m so darn afraid something won’t!” He 
laughed. “You’re just upset. I understand. Cheer 
up! I got to go.” He looked at his watch and rose. 
“You just keep your fingers crossed till I get back.” 

He picked up his grip and coat. Letty sat in her 
chair utterly wretched, utterly confused. He turned 
to her and spoke sharply. 

“Letty, this is the door of my cage. I’ve battled 
along goin’ on twenty years. Do you realize that? 
For God’s sake don’t wish me hard luck.” 

The words came as a steadying shock to Letty. She 
rose and smiled through her tears. But the corners 
of her mouth were twitching. 

“Forgive me, Jim. I'll pray for you—I’ll wait for 
you.” 

“Good-by. God bless you, girlie!” 

He brushed a film from his eyes and hurried out. 
The whistle of his train, long after, roused her to the 
actual world. 
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That evening she sat alone and reviewed many of 
the incidents of her life with Jim. Slowly her thought 
revolved about an old wound that was still open. The 
center of her thinking was her fear. All the ugly 
past came back on her. She trembled. Her face drew 
into an ugly contortion. Her fingers wound about 
each other. Her muscles grew tense. She had watched 
Jim for weeks—just as she had watched the slowly re- 
volving cycle before. 

A sudden ringing of her telephone. A shock. She 
heard Jim’s voice. Her own sounded like the rattle 
in the throat of a dying man. 

Then she realized that he was talking soberly, cheer- 
ily. The great engineer had been held out of town. 
He would have to stay over another night. He was 
lonesome. How was she spending her time? She talked 
to him, summoning her last trace of courage. She 
begged him to come back as soon as possible. 

For some seconds she held the silent receiver to her 
ear, she looked at it confused, then remembered he had 
said good-by. 

The next day she went about the house in a daze. 
She no longer could think clearly. She made a violent 
effort to be cheerful before the children. When she 
was alone she was utterly wretched. 

At night Jim called again. He had word that the 
man would not return before the end of the week. He 
was coming back with Lawyer Wells the following day. 
They would have to go back a week later. The cheery 
ring had gone from his voice. He said he was all in 
from talking and running around. Letty talked to 
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him eagerly. He must not worry about this man. 
Only come home. She would wait for him—so anx- 
iously! Was he well? Go right to bed—and come 
home—surely—the next day. She would cook all the 
things he loved. She could hear him laugh. He said: 

“All right, little girl. So long—till tomorrow.” 

His voice sounded sad—tired. 

When she saw him come down the street from the 
train tears started from her eyes—tears of measure- 
less relief. She flew to meet him. When he kissed her 
wet face and looked down at her so quizzically she no- 
ticed the lines drawn about his mouth and eyes. And 
—was she right? Was that odor on his breath— 
tobacco? 

She watched him narrowly as he ate. She noticed 
his extreme nervousness. He looked terribly tired. 

He told her of his trip. He spoke rapidly. He was 
living over the incidents. As he talked she heaped his 
plate. She could think of but one thing. He was 
back. Again she could watch over him. It was plain 
to him that she was not thinking at all of what he was 
trying to explain. 

The big engineer’s assistant was a fish-eyed English- 
man. He would give no opinion. He was a thick- 
head. Several big guns had seen his invention and 
wondered at it. Next week he’d find out all about it. 
Next week the real guy would see it. 

After supper Jim went out to see Lawyer Wells. 
He did not return till after ten o’clock. Letty had 
tried to knit while waiting for him. She had tried not 
to think. When he sat near her by the fire she could no 
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longer mistake the odor about him. He was eager, 
his face slightly flushed. She remembered this nerv- 
ous way of smoothing his mustache, these vigorous 
gestures. She listened to him, sick at heart. 

“Letty, you'll never know the pleasure a man takes 
in doin’ somethin’ new—something real. When I turn 
out somethin’ up there at my ol’ bench I feel—like a 
man!—not a damn ol’ horseshoer. Get me? All I 
need is a chance. I got ideas. A million of ’em! 
Letty, if I c’d be free—for just one year—to go, or 
come—to think—to work in a real shop with tools in 
it—not my ol’ buck-saw an’ pick-ax— Say, did y’ ever 
see a real shop? I did—just once!—just ’fore we 
married. God! It sings to you. Say, I can hear 
tools talk! 

‘“Well—you don’t understand all that! 

“Tt’s a kind of a gift. I see somethin’-—my head 
goes whizzin’ around an—bing! Out flops somethin’ 
—somethin’ new! [I like to look at a thing an’—an’ go 
off in a corner an’ mull it over—you know—take it to 
pieces an’ divide, an’ add, an’ multiply: 

“Multiply! That’s me!” 

He laughed and walked over by the table to pick up 
a paper. 

“Don’t mind me. A woman can’t understand that. 
—No! Women an’ men—ah well—what’s the use?” 

He sat down and looked over the paper. Letty had 
no words. She was not listening to him. She was 
thinking of what was ahead of her—of her, and of him, 
and of the baby that was coming. He looked up sud- 
denly. 
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“JT think the world o’ you, Letty. Don’t you forget 
it! Only—sometimes—I wish you was a man—so we 
could set down an’ reason things out.—Well—not a 
man. Aw—. That’s all nonsense. Let’s turn in.” 

She spoke in a low tone, pleadingly. 

“You go, Jim. I want to finish this.” 

“Letty, you beat me! Got me skinned goin’ an’ 
comin’. I know that. But I got brains if I do say it. 
It’s always been drill, drill—pound—bang—pay a 
mortgage—shoe a horse—eat—sleep—make your fire 
in the mornin’—whang away at the ol’ bellus— You 
know! You wait! If this thing goes right—you watch 
me, ol’ girl!— What the devil are you cryin’ about?” 

“Oh—Jim! You’ll break—my heart!” 

“Who the hell’s breakin’ your heart? There you 
go! What do you mean? By golly, I can’t follow 
you!” 

Letty shook her head and hastily wiped away her 
tears. She did not speak. Jim rose and strode up 
and down. 

“IT know what you mean. You're afraid ’cause I 
took a drink. Well—I did take a drink! Fact is I 
took three drinks—exactly three—no more—no less. 
Whose business is it? Have IT hurt you? Am I drunk? 
—Say, don’t you think drinkin’ is goin’ to get me 
again. Don’t you believe it! I don’t want to make 
you unhappy— Don’t you believe me?” 

She nodded and blew her nose. She tried to smile. 

“It’s not drinkin’ I’m afraid of. So help me God! 
I can handle that. Do you know what I’m afraid 
of?” 


———_—_—_—_—_—_——————————— 
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He paused and looked at her. She shook her head. 

“Tl tell you what I’m afraid of.” He came close 
to her. “I’m afraid of you, I am!” 

“Jim, don’t talk silly!” 

“Well, I am !—you!—what you all mean. This hull 
business! It’s got me. It’s got me—here!” 

He gripped his throat. Then again he paced up 
and down. It drove Letty to the verge of hysterics to 
watch him. 

“Got me! Not booze. Not nothin’—but just the 
same damn thing, day in, day out! I can’t change it. 
You won’t let me!” . 

Suddenly his whole demeanor changed. He went to 
his wife and in his voice was tenderness. 

“Forgive me, Letty. Don’t be afraid of me. Do 
you know how I think of you? When I’m near you— 
all soft, an’ timid—an’—why, you’re all tangled around 
me like that Virginia creeper out there in the old 
cherry tree.” 

He laughed. 

“Only for God’s sake why don’t you ever pick some 
of the cherries? You never see ’em! You don’t know 
me!—not after twenty years! Come on—little baby 
—let’s go. Strike a light in the binnacle—see which 
way she’s headin’—an’—rub in!” 

He laughed, and put his arm around her shoulders. 

They went together and he comforted her as he 
might have talked to a frightened child. She fell asleep 
smelling the odor of alcohol and with a prayer that 
was almost a wail. 


A week passed. A week in which Jim lived through 
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a fever and Letty a nightmare. Twice they quarreled 
violently. On several occasions she smelled liquor on 
his breath. At length news came from the city engi- 
neer and Jim and Lawyer Wells left again on the 
morning train. 

She did not receive a telephone that evening, nor the 
next. She had prepared a special dinner thinking that 
Jim would return. Lawyer Wells’ wife telephoned to 
give a message she had received from her husband. 
They might be back the next day. There was some 
hitch with the invention. The big engineer wanted 
more time to think it over. 

“Are you listenin’?” 

Letty faintly replied, yes. 

“Don’t you bother your head about the hull busi- 
ness. You’re in no condition for worry. Just you go 
to bed and put it all out of your poor little brains. 
You got enough to worry about. That’s my advice.” 

“Yes—thank you.” 

Letty hung up the receiver. She felt the ground 
slipping beneath her feet. 

The following evening she again cooked one of Jim’s 
favorite dishes. During the evening Lawyer Wells 
telephoned to ask if Jim had returned. He had not 
seen him since they had parted the day before at the 
engineer’s offices. 

“Letty, I want you to know you haven’t got any 
common man for a husband! I always said it. You 
should see those big engineers talkin’ to him. And he 
right back at ’em. The big gun turned to me and 
said: ‘And you tell me, Mr. Wells, that this man is 
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only a country blacksmith?? TI tell you I was proud 
of him, Letty! Do you know that Jim’s machine—the 
identical thing—won the World War. Well—maybe 
not exactly; but it turned out a thousand shells to 
one in the old days.” 

“I—TI don’t understand you.” 

“Well—his device, I mean. The same thing—the 
same idea. It never was patented, you know, ’count 
o’ the war. Funny thing. Jim just happened to hit 
on the same darn thing. Cleverest thing I ever saw, 
or ever hope to see. He had no way of knowing. How 
could he know? He never was in a machine shop in 
his life. He’s a genius, Letty!” 

“Do you mean that they—won’t buy it, now?” 

““Well—of course, they can’t, you see. But that 
doesn’t detract one spark from Jim’s credit. Not a 
spark. Not one particle!” 

“Where—is Jim?” 

Her voice was strained, high-pitched. 

“Why, I don’t know, exactly. He’ll be back to- 
morrow, I guess. He waited over to—to see some one 
there. He wasn’t—of course, he took it a little hard. 
Don’t you worry. Jim’s all right. When he comes 
back you just buck him up a little. You know! He’s 
a little blue, I spose. You know Jim. You just buck 
him up. Good-by.” 

Letty did not sleep that night. Nor the next. Days 
passed. Letty would never remember now. Two weeks 
of slow, ceaseless agony. 

She was certain, now, that Jim had abandoned her. 

She tried to visualize this. Then she could see hit 
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lying with eyes staring from a white face. Her own 
grew glassy from lack of sleep and the inability to 
cry. The children went about the house on tiptoe. 

Late one night, as she lay half awake in their room 
under the eaves, she heard indistinct voices in the 
street below. Something in the tones caused her to 
leap quickly from the bed and look out of the window. 
She saw the dim figures of three men standing by the 
front gate. The pounding of her blood prevented her 
hearing distinctly. And these voices were thick and 
confused. She thought she saw the figures swaying 
about. She raised the window which stuck and made a 
loud rattle. 

She heard one of the men try to quiet the other two 
who were quarreling. An icy November wind whipped 
harshly at her. She was unconscious of it. She rec- 
ognized Jim in that helplessly reeling hulk which the 
two others were trying to push through the front 
gate. She heard them crunch along the path and 
stumble up the two steps of the kitchen porch. Noise- 
lessly she put on slippers and an old shawl, closed the 
doors to the children’s bedrooms and stole downstairs. 

She opened the door which was locked from the in- 
side. They were drunkenly debating about awaking 
her. She recognized the voice of Donkey Ditch Diet- 
rich. He was trying to keep Jim quiet. The other 
was a Polack. They saw her standing there, behind 
the door, white in the gloom. Jim reeled through the 
door and fell against the kitchen table. The two 
friends stumbled off the porch and out into the street. 
Letty closed and locked the door. 
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“Get a light, go—dam’—it !—wasser matter here! 
—Here I am—safe—home!” 

He started to sing, sitting on the floor and tapping 
against it with his knuckles. 

“Sa—sa—safe in e’ arms o’ Lor—Jees—sus! 
Where’s ’at dam’ Polack?—Light a lamp!” 

Letty lighted a hand-lamp and placed it in the 
corner of the sink. Her body trembled as in an ague, 
Jim rose laboriously to his feet and lurched toward 
her. 

“Llo—Letty—ol’—girl! Kiss your li’l Jimmy-boy! 
—Here I am!” 

She shrank away from him, holding out her hand 
before her. He slapped it with a long swing of his 
arm and laughed. 

“Don’t stick ’at fist out at me!—disgusted—heh? 
—drunk again! Drunk again—can ’at stuff!” 

He straightened up and tried to look at her squarely. 
His head waved about like a sunflower in a high wind. 

“Don’ blame you a bit! Don’ for a fac’! I’m 
a bum—a fightin? Irish bum! Tm a goddam— 
drunken—Irish—horseshoer—that’s what I am!—I 
know it !—Well, I can lick an’ fi? bums in ’is town—ge’ 
me?—Bring ’em on! One—two—th’ee—four—Le’ ’m 
come!” 

He squared off as though sparring, and shot out 
his heavy fist at each number as though striking down 
another victim. 

“I’m the stronges’ bas’ard in ’is town! Belee’—me? 
You don’ have to. Brin’ ’em on! One—two—spingo!” 

He swung around viciously and fell into a chair 
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near the table. He laughed drunkenly. Letty cow- 
ered in the corner near the lamp, her body writhing. 

“Say! Ge’? sumpin’ eat. Hear me? Get a move 
on!” He pounded on the table. “What ’re you 
standin’ there like a dam’ ghos’? Wha’s matter? You 
*fraid o? me? Come here—ol’ girl—I wouldn’t—come 
here !—Good God! Good God a’ mighty!” 

His head fell forward. He wept violently. “Look 
at me! Look at me!” he kept repeating. In the midst 
of drunken phrases of endearment his voice broke into 
a savage snarl. He heaped abuse on her and ordered 
her to wait on him. She brought food from the ice 
box. He ate voraciously—lke an animal—spilling 
food over the table and spreading butter on his meat 
with a spoon. At length he noticed that she had only 
her nightdress on under her shawl. He pushed her to- 
ward the door and ordered her to bed. Instead, she 
sat on a chair by the door and stubbornly refused to 
move. It was partly from fear of an accident hap- 
pening to him, partly from a loathing dread of seeing 
this beast come to her bedroom. She prayed that the 
children had not been awakened. 

Her obstinacy irritated her husband. She saw it 
was hopeless to talk sensibly with him. She was at 
her wit’s ends. She trembled, but she did not feel the 
cold. He rambled on incoherently. The burden of his 
monologue was that he could lick any man his weight. 
He boasted of how he could fight, how he could eat, 
how he could drink. He had drunk four thousand 
moonshine whiskies that night—four hundred—if any 
one thought they could put him down and out let ’em 
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come on, one by one—or in a pack. It was all the 
same to him. 

Suddenly he turned to the subject of his trip to the 
city. 

“°S no good—not a dam’ bit 0’ good—get me? I 
ain’t worth a tinker’s dam! ’At’s right!—ol’ stuff— 
ol’ stuff—-Ol’ Methuselah thought 0’ that machine ’fore 
he wore long pants.—I’m goin’ to re-volush-onize a 
world—I am!—me!—a dam’ backwoods blacksmith! 
I saw a real place—real people !—Hell!—ol’ stuff— 
ol’ stuff!” 

He sat a moment in drunken silence as though try- 
ing to force his clogged brain to follow an intricate 
pattern—to seize and hold an evanescent idea. Letty 
thought that perhaps she might reason with him. 

“Won’t you lie down, Jim? We'll talk about it to- 
morrow! You’re—worn out”— 

“Worn out—am I? Down—an’—out!—I am—am 
IP” 

He staggered to his feet, throwing his knife to the 
floor and started toward her, his face twitching. She 
shrank back in terror. 

“T oughta kill you!—you—bag o’? mush!—You— 
you cancer!” 

Jim 123 

“Do you know why I’m licked?—Do you know?— 
You!” 

He seized her arm and shook her. 

“You licked me—damn you!—An’ I could squeeze 
your neck between ’em two fingers!—Don’t pull away! 
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—Do you know where I been for two weeks? Look at 
me! Look at me!” 

He stared at her, his body swaying. 

“I been in hell—do you hear?—In hell, I been!” 

Suddenly he dropped her arm and great sobs shook 
his frame. 

“Jesus Christ !—I’m licked!” 

His sobs grew in violence. He fell to the floor. He 
emitted a hoarse snarl like a beast in mortal agony. 

With a frightened cry Letty unhooked the kitchen 
door and fled across the yard to the house of her 
neighbor, Albert Terry. 

When she had gone Jim rose and noticed the open 
door. 

“Letty |” 

He went to the door and yelled into the night. 

“You dam’ fool! It’s you I’m afraid of! I’m afraid 
0” you!—you!—you got me—licked!” 

He laughed, horribly, and flopped into the chair 
by the table. 

A half hour later Albert Terry and Dr. Horton, 
whom he had called out of bed, found Jim still sitting 
there. He was mumbling incoherently, his grimy 
fingers clawing nervously at the oilcloth table cover. 

With difficulty the two men partly undressed him 
and induced him to lie on the sofa. He was on the 
verge of delirium tremens. 

Toward morning, when Jim was sleeping heavily 
on the sofa, Albert returned to his home to tell Letty. 
He found her sitting huddled in an armchair. AlI- 
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bert’s wife was talking to her. Letty jumped to her 
feet when he came in 

“Ts he——?” 

“All right. He’s asleep. Dr. Horton gave him a 
shot in the arm. He’s all right—don’t you worry.— 
Tomorrow, he’ll be as good as ever.” 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear !—I—I can’t—I can’t!” 

“Now, now, Letty. You be a brave girl ud 

“T want to go home!” 


“No, you stay right here.” 

But she insisted. Dr. Horton was leaving when 
Letty entered. 

*He’s all right now, Mrs. Fox. You don’t have to 
worry. He won’t come out of that for six hours. You 
go to bed and get a little rest. That’s a good girl.” 

He patted her shoulder. She shook her head. 

“No, no! I can’t rest!” 

“Nonsense! Nonsense! You must take care of 
yourself, Letty—especially now.” 

But the old doctor was too shrewd to urge. 

“You won’t want me any more. If you do, just 
holler. Good-by, Letty.” 

She nodded and smiled. In her smile lay the essence 
of tragedy. 

She sat alone with her husband. 

Long she sat, not hearing his loud, stertorous breath- 
ing. She did not look at him. She did not move. At 
length she felt a painful stirring within her. With a 
moan she rose and went slowly up the stairs to her 
room. She closed the door and flung herself on the 
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bed. She did not sob. Her body was racked with 
pain. 

She prayed to her God to teach her to see her duty 
and to give her strength to do it—to live with this 
man for the sake of her children—perhaps to help him, 
broken and helpless, to his feet again. 


Ovp man Terry had always been known as Ollie Ben 
to distinguish him from his shiftless cousin Ollie D. 
There was nothing else about them to confuse their 
identity. 

It was in Ollie D.’s shack down on Corey’s creek 
where French Charley now lived that the village spir- 
itualists used to foregather. Ollie D. had died in rags 
and but few villagers went to the funeral. Ollie Ben was 
not among them. 

Ollie Ben was of a different stripe. His farm skirted 
the main street on west beyond the shops and churches 
for nearly half a mile. Old Jim Manny ran the farm 
with the help of a Polack who was a younger brother 
to Katy Catt’s Polack Barney. Jim and his wife had 
been in the Terry family for thirty-five years. Ollie 
Ben had grown too old to be of much help. Sometimes 
he drove loads of potatoes to the station, or culti- 
vated corn. He loved to ride behind his horses. Not 
even Jeremiah Jenkins had as fine a team. They were 
splendid animals, always in the pink of condition. 

The rambling old farmhouse had been added to, 
subtracted from, and covered with coat after coat of 
white paint for a hundred odd years. It was a land- 
mark on the main village street which villagers pointed 
out to strangers with pride. “The Terry homestead,” 
they would say. 


Its chief glory was a group of magnificent elms 
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which had grown up to interlock their limbs over the 
ridge-pole of the house. 

A similar row of trees lined the highway along the 
entire front of the Terry farm. They formed the most 
conspicuous feature of the village street. Articles 
about the “elm-girdled village” appeared from time to 
time in the Brooklyn Eagle. There was a special foot- 
note about it in the motorists’ guidebooks. The Vil- 
lage Improvement Society may be said to have been 
rooted in the Terry Elms. Annabel Terry, Ollie Ben’s 
daughter, had been secretary to the society since its 
inception. 

Ollie Ben’s earliest boyhood recollection was that of 
watching his father, a retired old sea captain, setting 
out these Terry elms. He thought he could pick out 
the very trees he had held while the old salt had stamped 
the ground around the roots with his heavy, home- 
made brogans. That was nearly ninety years ago. 
Like himself, they had spanned close to a century of 
rapid shift and change. 

No one remembered this boyhood incident but Ollie 
Ben. Few lived who remembered the Terry elms as 
saplings. It required a vivid imagination to recall the 
village and those giant trees as they had looked to 
Ollie Ben, the boy. 

But Olhe Ben was not thought of as ever having 
been a youth. He was the town sour-ball, the most 
obstinate, cantankerous old crank among the village 
ancients. He was the bitter opponent of every for- 
ward step in village progress. He was known among 
the younger generation, who stood for proper ideas of 
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up-to-date civilization, as “Ollie Ben, the darn old 
tight-wad !”? 

They did not mean it unkindly. They were only 
honestly frank. There was not a man alive who would 
not have been incredulous had he been told that in his 
youth Ollie Ben had been a sensitive, curiously ideal- 
istic lad. If his own family, on the morning of Ollie 
Ben’s ninetieth birthday, had been told that away 
down beneath the shaggy bark of this hard-fisted, un- 
lovely East End farmer was buried the heart and the 
hopes of a poet, they would have resented the obvious 
sarcasm. 

Yet such a remark would have had at least an ele- 
ment of truth in it. Ollie Ben’s father had firmly set 
his foot on his son’s wish for “higher” education. He 
had fiercely repressed the youthful revolt against the 
stern and standing laws of what the old sea captain 
knew as destiny. He had willed that Ollie Ben should 
run his farm, marry his selection among the village 
girls, join the Presbyterian church, vote the Whig, and, 
later, the Republican ticket, stand for the right and 
rigid rules of an already ancient village. And in all 
that he willed he achieved his end. , 

Ollie Ben had learned his lesson well. To conceal 
his feeling, to cleave to his purpose, to exclude dis- 
quieting influences from his life and from his thought, 
to turn a constant and firm exterior to his fellows be- 
came his unchanged principle of conduct. It was 
rarely that any one dared oppose him during his term 
of forty years on the village council. During this pe- 
riod he was known as, perhaps, the village’s most 
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solid, most dependable citizen; a good neighbor, a 
stern, but admirable father; a man of sound conserva- 
tive judgment who stood for the old, well-tried prin- 
ciples of his fathers, firmly negative toward ill-con- 
sidered innovation. But at length a concerted revolt 
of the younger men drove him out. 

Gradually, then, he withdrew from the village activi- 
ties. His obstinacy, his opposition to “new-fangled no- 
tions,” his impatience with all that pertained to vil- 
lage progress grew with the years. At the age of 
ninety he stood an isolated landmark of a past genera- 
tion, a well-nigh lone survivor of an older day happily 
past and gone. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the Terry family 
his only son, Albert, early in life revolted from the old 
man and developed, with the years, into what is known 
as a leading citizen. No one ever knew the bitterness 
of the struggle in which the son came out victor when 
he quit the farm and went as clerk into the new busi- 
ness bank. Times had changed on the East End. 
Sons no longer looked on their male parents as the 
vice-gerent of God Almighty. And no one ever knew 
the nature of Ollie Ben’s reflections as he sat, during 
that summer, apparently reading his farm journal. 

Annabel had never married. Her father had pe- 
culiar notions about it. For years she had been the 
teacher of a little private school in the village. Shortly 
after her mother’s death Annabel “retired.” From 
that time she devoted her days to running the house 
and to “activities” in the interest of her church and 


of village betterment. People thought it curious that 
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Ollie Ben’s two children should be so full of ideals. 
It must have been the influence of the silent old mother, 
whom few remembered, now. 

Annabel both loved and feared her father. She hu- 
mored his crochets, cared for his comforts and ranged 
her life about the center of his dominating personality. 
Sometimes she envied her brother, Bert, who had gone 
out and married, and had, now, four children and his 
own home at the extreme eastern end of the village. 
But not often. Her life was happy enough. 

When the first “safety” bicycle appeared on the 
village street in the early nineties, Ollie Ben saw in it 
an infallible sign and symbol of moral decay. He 
called it a freak and a menace. It was then that he 
began to tell his oldest grandson stories of the village 
life of his own boyhood to which the child listened with 
eagerness; stories of how, in the old days, they used 
to fish in the bay, farm their land, raise their year’s 
food supply, weave their own yarn, make their own 
boots—free, contented, enjoying simple pleasures, eat- 
ing simple food, sufficient unto themselves. He ideal- 
ized all this. The boy learned to look back on his 
village past as to a golden age. 

The old man taught this boy to love a tree; how to 
prune and to graft; how to distinguish leaf from fruit 
buds, and how to tell a tree by its bark and branch. 
As he walked about his big farm with this eager lad at 
his heels the old man smiled again, and knew that his 
lifelong work and care would not be all in vain. 

A few years later an unsightly vehicle came cough- 
ing and panting down the street. Ollie Ben talked 
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explosively about the ugliness, the destructive unre- 
liability of this monster. But that was not the thought 
that lay deepest in his mind. He currycombed the 
sleek sides of his horses, now, with caressing care. 
He bought for them a finer grade of oats. 

A telephone company obtained a franchise and 
brought their service into the village. The Norwold 
weekly Watchman printed articles welcoming, with 
pardonable pride, the swift march of civilization into 
their little community. Lawyer Wells’ wife had a 
regular weekly story about it in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Ollie Ben returned late one afternoon from a 
drive to see a gang of telephone men digging a hole at 
the corner of his property, and throwing up a heap 
of dirt on his lawn. He drove to the barn, tied his 
horse and ran out to where the men were about to 
erect a huge pole. He pushed them violently aside 
and, with an oath, leaped into the hole. He swore that 
all hell would not drag him out, or put that pole in. 
A crowd of villagers gathered. It was long after dark 
and after the laborers had left that Annabel could 
coax her obstinate old father out of the hole and into 
the house. Before daylight on the following morning 
Ollie Ben and French Charley had shoveled back the 
dirt and carefully raked off that corner of his lawn. 

Then they dug the hole five feet further east, on his 
neighbor’s front. When they hung the wires they 
chopped off a huge limb from Ollie Ben’s corner elm. 
He sued the company. His court expenses were heavy. 
The trial furnished a good deal of amusement to the 
villagers. But he obtained no redress. Thereafter he 
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went less about the village streets. When Annabel’s 
friends commented on her having no telephone in Bos 
house, Annabel would sigh and say: 

**Well—you don’t know father as well as I do.” 

Before another five years had passed the town coun- 
cil voted to install a village acetylene plant to light the 
village streets and to furnish service to houses. Albert 
Terry was one of the leaders of the project and helped 
actively to raise the funds. He was cashier, now, of 
the local bank of which Jeremiah Jenkins and William 
Deeds were the principal stockholders. His influence 
was growing. But Ollie Ben stubbornly refused to in- 
vest a dollar in the scheme. He was going to hold on 
to his mortgages. He didn’t believe they’d ever pay 
a nickel of dividends. As for bringing that stinking 
gas into the house, he would not listen to it for a mo- 
ment. Kerosene gave him better light at less cost. 

He forgot how his old father had similarly fought 
for tallow candles and whale-oil dips. 

But the plan was carried out, and with all other 
residents in the village lighting districts, Ollie Ben’s 
taxes were raised for its support. 

One idea of his, however, was carried out. He had 
talked a good deal about moonlight being good enough 
for anybody. On stormy nights let people stay at 
home and mind their business. A resolution, after an 
acrimonious debate, passed the village council to fur- 
nish street-light only through the dark of the moon. 

It was only on moonlight nights, if at all, that Ollie 
Ben stalked grimly out upon the village streets. When 
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he returned he would remark to Annabel upon the 
splendor of the evening. 

Then came cement walks. Ollie Ben savagely fought 
the proposal to cut all the surface roots from his elms 
to permit the laying of concrete on top of those that 
remained. He was successful this time. Walks were 
laid by individuals, but not for half a mile beneath the 
Terry elms. 

But when the Village Improvement Society put 
through Abigail Foster’s resolution to raise funds for 
pruning and spraying the shade trees throughout the 
village, Ollie Ben, for an unknown reason, headed the 
list with a donation of fifty dollars. Some thought he 
was getting childish, He was quoted as having said 
that trees talked to him. 

Ollie Ben was, in fact, becoming less vigorous, less 
forceful, with the slow on-creep of the years. <A sig- 
nificant indication of this was that he allowed his son, 
Albert, to take him to the county fair in his new car. 
For thirty years the old man had driven annually to 
this event. He sat in silence as the smooth motor 
whirred him to the county seat twenty miles away. 
What had consumed a half day’s effort in the old times 
now took thirty minutes of an afternoon. 

They were all solicitous of his comfort. He nodded 
his replies. He felt the soft cushions fit around his 
stiff, old back. 

He spent a couple of hours looking at exhibits of 
stock and a bewildering array of modern farm ma- 
chinery and then said he was “kind of tired.” When 
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they arrived home he went directly to bed. Annabel 
felt. a little anxious about him. 

At times when Annabel was sitting with her father 
before their base-burner she would glance over at him, 
see his furrowed face and his deep eyes beneath their 
shaggy brows, set and expressionless. She knew that 
he was far away from her. 

Ollie Ben and Annabel ate their New Year’s dinner 
with Albert and his family. When the old man had 
gone into the sitting room to talk with his grandchil- 
dren Albert told his sister about the new electric light- 
ing scheme. They talked in a low tone lest the old 
man, who was only slightly deaf, should overhear them. 

The company which was already supplying the 
county seat with current proposed to bring their lines 
down through the East End and give them all the 
wonderful conveniences of electricity. It was first nec- 
essary to sell locally a hundred thousand dollars’ worth 
of the company’s bonds to enable them to buy out the 
village lighting plant, which had never paid a nickel 
dividends, at forty cents on the dollar, and to pay for 
the initial construction. A certain number of citizens 
must also contract for service. 

Albert, as banker, was personally interested in the 
sale of these bonds. Jeremiah Jenkins and old man 
Deeds had invested heavily. 

Bert’s wife was enthusiastic. It would put them 
once and for all on the map. It would boom the town. 
It meant their final graduation into the rank of up- 
to-dateness. They had already agreed to take service 
—of course, confidentially. Bert was the leader in 
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the great plan. He was devoting his whole time to 
the negotiations. He had already pledged all his 
available cash. The whole thing was to be kept very 
quiet until the deal was closed. Bert talked for twenty 
minutes about what it would mean to them. His wife 
was very proud of him. 

Annabel sighed. She had washed chimneys, trimmed 
wicks, filled lamps and wiped off smoked ceilings for 
fifty years and more. And she knew her father thor- 
oughly. She liked to play with this thought of pushing 
a button and switching on a flood of light; with Bert’s 
suggestion of cutting the old oil-barrel into two tubs 
for blue hydrangeas. But for some reason the idea 
seemed wicked to her. She cut short the guilty train 
of thought. Hence the sigh, 

The three composed their faces and went in to the 
old man. He sat in the rocker by the window telling 
a story of an old straw ride to the two younger chil- 
dren who were on his lap, playing with his heavy gold 
watch chain. 

It was some time after this that Ollie Ben first read 
of the completed negotiations in the Watchman. He 
threw down the paper in disgust. 

“Forty cents on the dollar! The jackasses! So 
this is the wind-up of their grand village lighting 
scheme! In ten years!” 

Annabel gently suggested that after all it might be 
a good thing. Electricity had become also a neces- 
sity. 

‘“H{[eh 2”? 
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Ollie Ben tapped the edge of the table with a bony 
hand that trembled slightly. 

“Necessity!” There’s too blame many necessities 
for you people nowadays! It’s all a scramble for one 
dam’-foolishness after another! Ain’t lamps done us 
for a lifetime? Is it necessary to blind your eyes 
lookin’ at a red-hot wire?” 

“It saves work,” sighed Annabel. The old man 
snorted. 

“A lazy, darned set o’ good-for-nothin’s! That’s 
what people are growin’ into! A helpless lot o’ han- 
gers-on to lightin’ companies, gasoline robbers, com- 
mission house thieves—blood suckers—the hull crew!” 

“But, Papa is 

“Are ye any better off for it? Are ye any healthier? 


Are ye any happier?” He folded his glasses and shoved 
them savagely into the old leather case. 

‘Time was when a man stood on his own feet and 
earned his own livin’-—honest! An’ had time to think 
—in his own home—mindin’ his own business. Now 
—you’re all slaves—slaves of each other an’ every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry! To the devil!—that’s where 
you’re headed with all your dam’ fool humbug about 
progress an’ prosperity! To the devil!” 

He slapped the table and rose to his feet. 

“Tf every jackass in this town talks eleetricity, I'll 
hear none of it! Do you understand? None of it!” 

Annabel laughed good-naturedly. 

“J think you’re a kind of a foolish old crank—hon- 
est I do!” 
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“All right. They all do! Well—I am a crank! I 
| got my reasons!—Good night!” 

He went out. Annabel heard him going slowly, 
heavily up the stair. She heard him fumbling with the 
lamp. Then his door closed. 

She sighed. 

The proposed lighting scheme formed the chief sub- 
ject of discussion in the village during the remainder 
of the winter. Albert worked indefatigably. Silas A. 
Jenkins and old man Price came one day to consult 
Ollie Ben. It was the first time they had ever been 
seen driving together. He told them in no uncertain 
language what he thought of the whole matter. The 
more up-to-date citizens were disgusted. They pointed 
to Ollie Ben as the monkey wrench in the wheels of 
progress. Fighting against his own son, too! 

One day when winter was breaking up Albert went 
to borrow his father’s horse and buggy. The new 
automobile was in the repair shop. His father helped 
him harness the big gelding. He was in good humor. 

“Well, Bert, I see you sold your mortgage on Dan 
Manny’s farm.” 

“VY es.” 

“Buyin’ more o’ them—lightin’ bonds?” 

“When I can get eight per cent on my money, why 
take six?” 

“Um—m—eight per cent! Maybe a good farm back 
0’ your money is better than a scheme, too, an’ a few 
brass wires. Well—you’re twenty-one! S’pose you 


got some—fair arrangement, for all this work you’re 
doin’ ?” 
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“That’s my business, father, if you don’t mind.” 

“Just so—just so! No harm intended. On’y don’t 
get in too deep.” 

“I know what I’m doing!” Albert paused and spoke 
slowly, bitterly. ‘And I know what you’re doing, too 
—and saying!” 

“Is that so? Well—mebbe I ain’t got any right to 
an opinion?” 

“You ought to be behind this thing instead of fight- 
ing it. You’ve fought every good thing that ever 
came into this town. You’re a drag on this whole 
community. That’s what you are. I’m sick of it!” 

Albert picked up the reins and jumped into the 
buggy. The old man’s hands clenched, but he did not 
reply. Something in his father’s manner struck home 
to the son. He spoke in a gentler tone. 

“Of course, you’ve got a right to your opinion. But 
why don’t you leave other people alone? Dad, if you’d 
agree to take service in your house, we’d have elec- 
tricity through this town in ninety days!” 

“Ts that—so!” the old man’s eyes flashed. ‘The 
town crank—heh?” 

“Yes, the town crank! You said it!” Albert laughed 
—just a bit uncomfortably. “If you had any good 
reason I’d say nothing. But when every man in this 
place with any pride and get-up to him thinks this is 
the best thing we ever tried to do—ah—well igs 

For a moment Ollie Ben was silent, looking steadily 
at his son. In his eyes was an expression which Albert 
had not noticed since the day of their quarrel, years 
ago, about his leaving the farm for the bank job. 
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“My reasons, Bert, I got. You’d never understand 
’em, my boy. You—ain’t—old enough; go ’long!” 

He turned and went into the barn. 

Albert drove off. He regretted that he had had 
words with the old man. It was foolish. His father 
was, after all, a remarkable old fellow. In just two 
months he would be ninety years of age. 

It gave Bert an idea. 

Ollie Ben puttered about his barn until Annabel 
called him in to lunch. 

He had no task to perform. He was merely using 
up the time. His thoughts were not pleasant. He 
faced the facts. His old friends, his own family had 
grown away from him. The very streets and contour 
of the village had been made over. In his whole neigh- 
borhood the only thing that remained unchanged was 
the row of his elms that still stretched their great limbs 
over the old street, the glory and the boast of a village 
that had forgotten their significance, and the spirit 
they represented. For this unthinking generation 
they were but a row of trees, existing, by a kind of 
chance to which they never gave a thought, for the 
purpose of advertising their town to a whirling pro- 
cession of ignorant intruders. 

The old man grew more and more silent, more and 
more self-absorbed with the passing of the days. 

Albert’s energy had its reward. The lighting scheme 
became an accomplished fact. Enough citizens of pub- 
lic spirit had been found to put through the plan over 
the heads and past the property of the few recalci- 
trants. As soon as the frost had left the ground the 
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electric company set its gangs of men actively at work 
to bring its lines down twenty miles through the main 
county road. 

The village buzzed with activity. Houses everywhere 
were being made ready to tap the trunk lines. Young 
George Dietrich, the blacksmith’s helper, gave up his 
job with Jim Fox and turned electrician. He had 
learned the trade in the navy. In the vestibule after 
church ladies argued the merits of base-outlets versus 
drop-lights. One night Donkey Ditch, the ex-baker, 
went through the village on one of his wild tears. He 
told the Polacks down in Joe’s barn that he was cele- 
brating a return to business. He had just leased the 
old town hall to a man from another village who was 
going to set up a movie theater. There had never been 
quite such a bubbling of progressive spirit. 

One day when the spring was at full tide, Albert 
coaxed his old father to take a ride with him about the 
country. Albert was in rare spirits. Annabel smiled 
fondly as she saw father and son ride off together 
alone. Hardly had they gone when George Dietrich 
rang the front door bell. He had a boy helper with 
him. Then Annabel learned of Albert’s great idea. He 
was giving to his father, as a birthday present, a com- 
pletely wired house with an up-to-the-minute installa- 
tion as good as the best in town. Annabel gasped 
when she learned the details and cost. Tears came to 
her eyes as she thought of Albert’s generosity and of 
how cleverly he had so long concealed this wonderful 
scheme from her. The ex-blacksmith explained that he 
had come to get the measurements and that she was to 
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help select fixtures. Albert’s idea was to have this kept 
a secret from the old man, and then, on his birthday, 
to have a party there and have his father, all unknown 
to himself, turn on the lights for his guests. Albert 
could tell her all about it later. He was a great one. 

“By the way,” said George, “do you know that this 
here idea of Bert’s was the trick that carried the hull 
thing over the top? When your brother told around 
how the old Terry homestead was goin’ to be fixed up 
from top to bottom with the best outfit that money 
could buy, they all tumbled. Your place is a landmark 
in this town, you know, Miss Annabel. Goin’ to be a 
lighthouse now—heh?” He chuckled. ‘“Well—that 
settled it! Your brother is some boy! You can’t beat 
him. This hull town owes him a vote of thanks. That’s 
what I say. Know Ido. No more bangin’ on horse 
shoes for me.” 

When Bert returned with-her father toward night, 
Annabel hurried out to the gate to help the old man. 
Bert winked at her with a merry twinkle in his eye and 
she exclaimed: 

“You old rascal, I know what you’ve been up to!” 

“Like it?” 

“It’s too wonderful!”’ 

“Heh?” queried the old man sharply. 

“Nothing, father! Did you have a lovely time?” 

“Yes, yes!—go on—I can walk—I ain’t a cripple— 
yet! Good-by, Bert. Thank you.” The old man 
hobbled in. Annabel went close to the machine. 

“T’m crazy to know how you’re going to do it. He'll 
never allow the workmen inside the gate!” 
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“Oh, easy! I'll fix it. I told him today how cousin 
Jim had coaxed me to bring dad down for a little visit. 
All we need is three days. Just before his birthday, 
away he goes! Tl bring him back toward night. We’ll 
have everything—all his old friends sitting there in 
the dark. Can’t you hear him holler for a light? Tl 
take him over to the mantel and have him press the 
button—and—bingo! Can’t you see him?” He 
chuckled at the thought. 

Annabel looked grave. ‘Do you think he’ll like it?” 

“Like it! Three hundred dollars’ worth of comfort 
handed to him for a birthday present? He’ll like it, 
don’t worry—if it’s in there an’ don’t cost him any- 
thing. I know dad! He’s all right—down underneath. 
Good-by, Sis!” 

One day in early June, Ollie Ben insisted on going 
for a drive behind his big bay gelding. Annabel did 
not like to have him ride alone. The horse was a pow- 
erful beast. The old man angrily silenced her protest. 
He drove briskly along the main highway, talking to 
his horse in the gruff, intimate way he had when driv- 
ing alone. It was a day of sparkling sunshine. 

Six miles from home, he came suddenly upon gangs 
of men busy in the tops of the great shade trees which 
had skirted this road to his knowledge for seventy 
years. Huge limbs were everywhere crashing to the 
ground. The blow of axes, the screeching of saws, the 
laughter and joking of vandals resounded in Ollie Ben’s 
ears. His horse, frightened at the falling of a limb 
just in front of him, bounded madly down the road. 

Were these men lunatics? Was this to be permitted? 
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He looked up at a great maple tree at the side of the 
highway. Its top had been savagely, insanely muti- 
lated. A gaping rent ran through its leafy top from 
which showed the white and jagged ends of branches 
twisted and cut and bleeding sap as though some 
maniac had wrecked on this tree a murderous rage. 
Beneath the tree lay a scattered pile of withering 
limbs and foliage. 

A mighty rage stirred within him. He looked down 
the road to the west. He drove on. 

Gangs of workmen were strung along the road for a 
mile, some gouging holes by the side of the road, others 
erecting monstrous poles, still others hanging from 
their crosspieces interminable strands of shining cop- 
per wire which they took from spools rolled ponder- 
ously along the highway. Ollie Ben’s gelding snorted 
at the sight. It was only with great effort that Ollie 
Ben controlled the animal. 'The workmen jeered at 
him good-naturedly as they scurried to one side. Ollie 
Ben allowed his horse to run on frantically. 

Thus was electricity coming through! This was the 
work of these progressive philanthropists ! 

He returned home by the back road two miles to the 
north. Nothing could have induced him to pass again 
along that devastated road. 

He said not a word to Annabel about this incident. 
It would have been impossible for him to discuss it. He 
went immediately to his room. He wanted to be alone. 

Yet in the following days he drove repeatedly to the 
west. ‘The work of these gangs of ruffians had a hor- 
rible fascination for him. It was as though he watched 
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the slow approach of a devastating horde of savages. 
Rod by rod he saw them creeping on, slashing, sawing, 
uprooting, lifting up their hideous paraphernalia. 
When he watched a group of men lop off half the top 
of an old shade tree under which he had passed a thou- 
sand times during his long, observant life he felt a 
stinging in his side as though they were tearing these 
limbs from his own body, stiffened and helpless with 
age. When he had passed a corner that hid him from 
sight he turned, shook his fist, and struck his horse a 
savage blow with his whip. 

Annabel saw him return from these rides, silent, 
gloomy, unbearably irritable. She grew more and 
more uneasy at the sight. 

At length the gangs of workmen reached the out- 
skirts of their village. At length the juggernaut rolled 
slowly past the Terry homestead. On a day in June 
when his great elms were drinking tons of moisture 
from the steaming soil, Ollie Ben watched in silence 
from the window of the sitting room the ghastly work of 
destruction. He knew he was helpless. He knew his 
protests would be laughed at. He knew he was alone. 
And so he watched in silence the long limbs crash to the 
ground. He saw, one after another, these giant trees, 
mutilated, stand shivering as might an animal under 
the staggering blow of an ax. 

Annabel knew he was sitting there alone. Some- 
thing told her not to go in, not to speak to him. She 
went out to urge the men to be careful. Annabel did 
not look in at her father when she passed the window. 
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She longed to be able to throw her arms about him. 
But she did not. She did not dare. 

By the end of June the village streets were equipped 
with newly painted light-poles. Two thirds of the 
houses had been wired. The whole village was looking 
eagerly toward the first flash of electricity. 

It was hard for Annabel to be obliged to conceal 
from her father their great plan. She longed to be able 
to discuss it with him. When he left her for his three 
days’ visit to his cousin, Annabel tucked the light car 
robe about him and called out so as to be heard over 
the whirring of the motor: “Be careful of him, now, 
Albert. And, Papa, don’t forget, when you come back 
home, that we are going to have a wonderful party! 
Dll have everything ready!” 

“Yes, yes!” said the old man impatiently. “A lot 
of fol-de-rol! Go on, Bert!” 

She watched the car run smoothly down the street. 
Then she ran in and set feverishly about her work. 

Within an hour the electricians came. Bert had 
planned well. In another hour the house was topsy- 
turvy and two men were throwing dirt from the trench 
in their front lawn through which to lead the feed 
wires. By noon of the third day the work was com- 
pleted. 

Annabel looked about her with delighted pride. On 
the previous day the current had buzzed through the 
village. The whole population had turned out at night 
to see the lights. Bert went over to the switch by the 
mantelpiece and pushed the button. Even in daylight 
the glow from the three beautiful lamps suffused the 
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old sitting room with a strangely new splendor. Anna- 
bel sat down in her father’s old rocker by the table and 
drew a long breath. The last three days had been 
bedlam. She was exhausted. Albert talked rapidly, 
gayly. In a few moments he would start out to bring 
their father home. It would take four hours there and 
back. 

They went together into the dining room and kitchen 
and looked at the preparations for the birthday feast. 
Then Albert rehearsed with Annabel her part. 

After he had left, Annabel went fifty times to the 
room and pictured to herself the dramatic moment. 
She wondered what good, old Grandma Deitz would say, 
or Mrs. Jenkins, who was deaf and couldn’t hear a 
word of what was going on; or old Dr. Horton, who 
was Ollie Ben’s best friend. 

An hour before Ollie Ben was expected the guests 
began to arrive. Before it was fully dusk all were 
seated about the parlor and living room talking in 
somewhat subdued voices as though they were at 
church, Annabel did her best to liven the party. Abby 
Foster, the town’s old maid, helped her put the final 
touches on the table. 

In the meantime Ollie Ben, seated beside his son, was 
approaching the village. As he entered its outskirts 
he became conscious of a difference. At first he was 
not aware of its nature. They had been driving for 
several miles through the soft gloom of an early sum- 
mer evening. Then he knew what it was. 

This street was light! These frequently glowing 
spots which dissipated the gloom of evening and out- 
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lined the street and houses as clearly, almost, as day- 
light was the new electric lighting system! 

It had come! 

He gazed about him as they glided along. His son 
made no comment. But he watched his father from the 
tail of his eye and knew that he had seen. 

When they stopped in front of the Terry homestead 
it was just beyond the glare of a street-light located 
five feet east from the corner of their lawn. 

“Well, here we are! What do you think of it?” 

The old man rose without replying and with his son’s 
help clambered out of the car. His joints were stiff. 
He was chilled. He felt recurring with more than its 
former power, because of his three days’ absence, the 
old bitterness at the sight of his home. He longed to 
get to his room and bed. Then he remembered what 
Annabel had said. He was ninety years old that day. 
Why didn’t people stay at home and leave him alone? 

He looked up at the house. It stood dark and silent. 
Then Annabel hurried out and kissed him and took his 
arm and helped him up the steps. He heard talking 
inside in the sitting room. Well, it was nice to have 
friends there. He. supposed Annabel had gone to a 
good deal of trouble. He went into the little entrance 
hall. Annabel helped him take off his overcoat and 
Bert came in. 

“How many folks in there?” 

“Oh—ever so many! All your old friends. You'll 
see !”” 

“Humph! Foolishness!” 

“Now, father!” She patted his arm. 
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“T don’t feel so good,” he said testily. “I don’t want 
to set up late.” 

“No, of course not. Just to meet your friends and 
—well—you want to celebrate your ninetieth birthday, 
don’t you? Of course you do!” 

She led him into the sitting room. Around him in 
the gloom he could see indistinct figures. He could 
hear a suppressed buzz of whispers. He stopped and 
shook his arm from his daughter’s grasp. 

“What’s the matter here? Why don’t you have a 
light for people?” 

An outburst of laughter greeted him. He knew that 
some silly joke was being played on him. He muttered 
angrily as the titters about him died away. 

“Are you all crazy?” Then loudly. ‘Annabel! 
Light a lamp! What kind o’ nonsense is this, any- 
way?” 

“Yes, father! Right away.” Her voice sounded 
odd—high-pitched, as though she were unaccountably 
excited. 

“Here, Dad, let me steer you through.” Bert seized 
his arm and half pushed him over toward the mantel- 
piece. Again the room was hushed. A peculiar feel- 
ing, half of anger, half of puzzled wonder, confused the 
mind of Ollie Ben. 

“JT want this nonsense stopped! I—I don’t like it!” 

Albert’s voice sounded out, deep and pompous. 

“Friends, neighbors and fellow citizens! I am about 
to show you a young man of ninety years, who has 
never been known till this minute to do a thing which 
he hadn’t well planned long before. He will show you 
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a little birthday present which I have made him, at 
which he may be a little more surprised now, and a 
little less pleased, than he will a little later on. How- 
ever, you all know my old father! A little set in his 
way, a little behind the times, but a good friend and 
every inch a man. Long may he live, a landmark in 
our town!” 

A chorus of friendly exclamations and the clapping 
of hands sounded through the house. 

“Come, Dad, here! Light your own lamp!” 

Bert seized the old man’s hand and pushed him with 
some energy toward the wall. Ollie Ben stumbled at 
the sudden motion, but Bert kept him from falling. 
He felt his finger pressed against a knob on the wall. 
A click! The room was flooded with a sudden glare of 
light. He saw his friends crowded about him, clapping 
and shouting with laughter. 

He stood as though the electric current had been 
switched through himself instead of through those 
grand bronze lamps. 

They saw him slowly turn his gaze around the room, 
then fix it on his son, who stood laughing at him, mer- 
rily, and yet affectionately. They saw him turn to his 
daughter, who stood behind him, her hands clasped in 
appeal. They saw him lift his hand to his face, then 
drop it. They saw his take a step toward Annabel— 
then pause—then sway—then crumple to the floor! 

They heard Annabel’s scream and saw the son and 
daughter bending over the old man. Then all became 
confusion. 


Electricity had come too suddenly to Ollie Ben. 


I aeyeng no Read = SAD 
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WHEN folks saw the hulking form of Donkey Ditch 
come out of the grocery store with his week’s supplies 
under his arm and go shuffling down the street to his 
one-room dog-house on Bunker Hill they reflected on 
the benefits of prohibition. He was in rags and dirty, 
but, at least, he was sober. If it were not for the Po- 
lacks on Corey’s Creek and hard cider in the fall Don- 
key Ditch would be sober, now, from one year’s end to 
the other. They remembered how he used to roar 
through the streets and fight and disgrace himself 
generally. And people knew it was all his own fault 
—entirely. 

There had'been a time when he was quite prosperous 
and owned Widow Manny’s farm out on Hog Neck and 
ran the bakery business—or rather, his wife ran it— 
and did quite a little real estate business on the side. 
It was he who, as agent, had bought up so many of the 
old farms for the Polacks who were settling in around 
us like flies. After every sale and the collection of his 
commission Donkey Ditch would go off on a roaring 
tear that lasted, sometimes, a week and left him, invari- 
ably, scratched up and bruised—and broke. 

But the Polacks liked him. They said he never went 
back on his word and never tricked them into a bad 
bargain. None of them could read or write, including 
Donkey Ditch. The whole business was done by word 
of mouth. People wondered how Donkey Ditch used 
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yer Wells used to help him out—and made a pretty 
penny out of him. Donkey Ditch, in his heydey, was 
always in some kind of lawsuit or other. 

When the funeral was announced of Mrs. Her- 
mann Dietrich from the home of William Deeds, 
Sr., quite a few people puzzled over the identity of the 
lady and her relation to old man Deeds. Then they 
remembered that this woman must be Anna, the old 
cook who had worked in the Deeds family for years. 
Then they began to recall other things. It was she 
who used to be the wife of Donkey Ditch. That is, she 
used to live with him—and run the bakery business. 
Hermann Dietrich—yes; that was old Donkey Ditch. 

Back in the old days, when Hermann Dietrich and 
his wife were running the bakery shop opposite the 
post office Widow Manny came in one evening to buy a 
loaf of rye bread. Widow Manny was a sister-in-law 
to old Jim Manny who ran Ollie Ben Terry’s farm. 
Her son, Dan, had just married and gone to live with 
his wife’s folks on their big farm south of Corey’s 
Creek. Widow Manny was getting old and helpless, 
and kept groaning about what she would do, now, all 
alone with no one to tend to things about the house. 

Hermann, who was sick of baking bread all night 
and running around selling it all day, began asking 
questions about the farm. Widow Manny explained 
all its bad points—her leaky roofs and the land which 
was half sand and half swamp. Then she began to say 
that it was not such a bad place after all and had kept 
her soul and body together for sixty-odd years and en- 
abled her and her old man to raise a family of six, And 
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all good boys, too. If her Jerry was alive now she 
wouldn’t be complaining. Not a word of it! But it 
was too much for her, alone. 

So Hermann, right out, asked her if she would sell 
her farm to him. In half an hour they had struck a 
bargain. In a week Hermann took over the deed and 
made his first payment. It wasn’t much. 

Then Hermann, who was shrewd enough, went to old 
man Deeds—who was a kind of financial rival to the 
Jenkinses and shared with them the honor of being the 
tightest-fisted old skinflint in town—and raised a five: 
year mortgage on the place. After the old farmer had 
paid over the money and received his mortgage Her- 
mann told him how much he had paid for the farm. 
Farmer Deeds was nettled. He had loaned Hermann 
nearly the entire cost price of the place. This was by 
no means his custom. 

Hermann, who had no sense, chuckled at the old man 
and teased him about it. The farmer gruffly warned 
him to meet his interest payments promptly and Her- 
mann went about his business well pleased at his clever 
deal. 

The southern half of Hermann’s new possession was 
a very light, sandy loam. Then, just beyond a little 
ridge not over five or six feet high and perhaps a hun- 
dred feet broad, began the tail of Jessup’s swamp, 
which flooded eight or ten acres of his land. All around 
this swamp was good, heavy soil. A heaped ridge of 
dirt and boulders cutting across the low spot formed 
the northerly boundary of the Manny farm. Beyond 
this ridge to the north lay the main part of Jessup’s 
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swamp which stretched out here to cover twenty-odd 
acres of a wild tangle of briar and swamp-bush and 
grape-vine. Each winter, drainage water collected in 
the swamp and in the spring overflowed the ridge to 
the south. But during the summer months the marshy 
spot on the Manny farm dried up and made good 
pasture, 

Hermann went to work on his new place with a good 
deal of enthusiasm and that dogged variety of German 
industry which pays no attention to hours, or obsta- 
cles. In a year or two he had the place pretty well 
cleared up with the exception of the marsh. The vil- 
lagers noted his hard work and congratulated him. 
During this period he remained sober for months at a 
time. People thought he had reformed. His wife, 
Anna, ran the bakery business. ‘They hired a baker, 
now, and Hermann was free to spend his time on his 
farm. 

Although Hermann, to please his wife, had taken the 
farm in her name, Anna never did really warm to the 
idea. She did not fancy living away out on Hog neck 
among the mosquitoes. She was a big-framed, power- 
ful woman who outweighed Hermann by forty pounds. 
Of late years she had grown fat and was easily winded. 
She liked company, too, and village gossip. Now she 
had to close the shop an hour earlier and face the long 
tramp to and from the old Manny place. 

Husband and wife began to disagree with consider- 
able violence. When Hermann proposed selling out the 
bakery business and settling on the farm for ‘good 
and all Anna climbed on her high horse. 
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“Not by a long shot! You—a farmer? What do 
you know about a farm? You’re a bum baker! Just 
I won’t live up here in this wilderness with chickens an’ 
cats an’ nobody to talk to!” 

“Wilderness be damned! You make me sick! 

The ease with which Hermann had put over his first 
venture in real estate gave to him his big idea. He lo- 
cated other available parcels of cheap land. It was 
then that he started selling farms to Polacks. It was 
then, also, that he began to celebrate his deals. Anna 
went wild at these tantrums. One night when he came 
home filled with Polack moonshine they had a battle 
royal. Hermann smashed a lot of glass and furniture, 
but his wife remained on the field. Hermann slept in 
the barn. 

Then Anna took to sleeping on week nights in the 
little room over the bake-shop. She came to the farm 
only over Sundays and cleaned up the place. They 
got along better this way. But living so much alone 
was not good for Hermann. He grew dirty and care- 
less and spent a good many evenings with his Polack 
friends, or down at Daly’s saloon. Anna more than 
once threatened to have the law on them all. 

Hermann worked hard on his place, met his interest 
payments promptly and gradually improved the land 
and buildings until the whole place began to look very 
different indeed from the old, tumble-down Manny 
farm. 

At last, one spring, he tackled the swamp that had 
spoiled the northern half of the property since the 
memory of man. He dug a deep ditch across the low 
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ridge into the sandy loam to the south. Two weeks of 
draining sufficed to carry off the water that had col- 
lected for ages over its under-lying bed of clay. French 
Charley and a couple of Polacks came to help him. 

In a month’s time they had chopped and burned the 
tangle of vines and swamp-brush and had transformed 
the whole area. The ditch which he then dug on up 
to his north boundary was sufficient to carry off the 
slight overflow from Jessup’s swamp. 

The following year he plowed up the whole swamp 
area, limed it well and raised a crop of oats. Neigh- 
boring farmers came to look at the place and told Her- 
mann he was a regular fellow. They wondered that 
no one had ever thought of this before. But Old Pop 
Hawkins allowed he might better leave well enough 
alone. When the spring freshets came Jessup’s swamp 
would fill up and overflow and then all Hermann’s hard 
work would go for nothing. So Hermann scratched 
his head, raised the ridge on the north boundary a foot 
or higher, and had no trouble at all. He only in- 
creased the area of Jessup’s swamp to the north. He 
boasted about this and said the Dutch could learn 
these old worm-galled East End farmers a thing or 
two yet. 

Old man Deeds came over one day with his son Will 
to look at the place. It was interest time. After the 
usual argument Hermann paid him most of the inter- 
est due and took him up to the north end of his farm. 
The old man walked about over the black soil of what 
had formerly been a marsh and nodded his head 
thoughtfully. He examined tlhe heightened ridge that 
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held back the waters of Jessup’s swamp. Then he 
crawled through the barbed-wire fence and over the 
tract of land to the north. He told Hermann he had 
a couple of cows in there somewhere. 

As far back as old man Deeds could remember the 
place had been used as a wild pasture. It had come to 
Jeremiah Jenkins along with a lot of other land from 
his first wife, Lucy Price. Jeremiah had too much 
good land to bother his head about this tract of wood 
and swamp. He was letting it lie there, and renting 
out the pasture privilege. 

After a while Mr. Deeds came back to Hermann, who 
was getting impatient, and told him that he was mighty 
pleased to see all that Hermann had done with his 
place. 

“You’re all right, Hermann. Didn’t think it was 
in you. On’y stick to your work an’ don’t run around 
too much with them Polacks. I see your potatoes are 
kinda weedy. Need poisonin’, too. A farm can’t run 
itself, you know.” 

“That’s my business! I ain’t askin’ you for no ad- 
vice.” 

Old Deeds drove off with his son. Nobody liked him. 
The son Will was a different sort of a fellow. Big 
and good-natured. <A good farmer, too. 

A short time after this the weekly Watchman an- 
nounced the sale, by Jeremiah Jenkins to William 
Deeds, senior, of the thirty-acre tract of uncleared 
woodland known as Jessup’s swamp. The price was 
not given. But Jeremiah Jenkins told Corty Gold- 
smith at church the following Sunday that he allowed 
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old man Deeds was getting childish. What in the world 
he wanted of a swamp at the price he had paid for it 
he, Jeremiah Jenkins, couldn’t figure. Maybe Deeds 
was going into the water-turtle business. Sam Gard- 
ner recollected that there were goldfish in the pond 
and nudged Corty, the lady-like carpet weaver, who 
once had turned a drug-store into a goldfish market. 
Every one in Norwold knew the joke about Corty’s 
goldfish having driven his wife back to her mother. 

“If there’s any gold on the fish in that swamp old 
Deeds will have every scale off ’em into bags before 
fall. Leave it to him!” 

Hermann saw them surveying the old swamp and 
went up to talk to his new neighbor. Mr. Deeds was 
driving in stakes along his south boundary according to 
the directions of a surveyor who was sighting through 
a transit glass and waving his arms about. Hermann 
saw the row of stakes being set about three feet south 
of the ridge of land and boulders. Mr. Deeds straight- 
ened his old back and wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. 

“We find this old line a trifle off, in spots, Her- 
mann.” 

“How can that be? That ridge has been there God 
knows how long.” 

“Well, it don’t amount to much one way or the other. 
We got the deed here. So many feet, it says. That 
there instrument can’t lie.” He pointed sloemnly to 
the surveyor’s transit. 

“You got my deed?” 

“Your deed? No. But I got the description in my 
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mortgage. Look it up. You'll find it’s all right. 
Don’t get excited.” 

“You wait a minute fore you go ahead. I get my 
deed. You can’t jest go on an’ do as you damn 
please!” 

“Go an’ get it. You ought to know—such a real 
estate dealer—that you can’t depend on them old 
ditches. I’ve gone to considerable trouble an’ expense 
to get this line fixed, once for all. I’m goin’ to put a 
nice, four-wire fence along this line. Naturally I 
want it set right.” 

Hermann ran to his house. He was furious. Some- 
thing in Farmer Deeds’ tone grated on him. The old 
skinflint! He change a man’s boundary all of a sud- 
den? Just like that? Three feet was three feet—even 
if it was nothing but rocks and catbriar. Let that 
old devil beat him? Not by a long sight yet! He came 
back with his deed and beckoned the town surveyor 
over to them. He handed the deed to the surveyor. 

“There! Read that paper! What’s mine is mine!” 

The surveyor adjusted his spectacles and hurried 
through the deed to Anna Gottlob Dietrich, party of 
the second part, etc., etc., till he came to the descrip- 
tion. He read in a dull, staccato monotone acquired 
from fifty years’ practise at puzzling through this kind 
of literature. He was town clerk as well as surveyor. 

“Here we are. ‘Thence southe’ly ‘long Gilbert 
Terry’s—west line—to — a — locust —tree — and — 
three granite—boulders—sixty-two chains—and— 
four ells—moroless!— Thence easte’ly along the— 
south bounda’y—of—the—land—of—Hepzibah Price 
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—to the land of—Orran A. Hawkins—sixteen—chain 
—and—four—ells—moroless !"—there’s the  line!— 
that’s the line we’re lookin’ for! Well—there she is!” 
He pointed triumphantly to the new row of stakes and 
pushed his spectacles up on his wrinkled forehead. 

“Do you see anything in that description about any 
—ditch?”? drawled Mr. Deeds with a disagreeable 
smile. 

“Ts that all what it says?” 

“Every word,” said the surveyor, looking again over 
the deed. “Read it yourself, Hermann. It only goes 
on up north. Nothin’ about any ditch—nothin’ what- 
ever !” 

Hermann took back the deed. He had no immediate 
means of finding out personally what it said. 

“TI show this to lawyer Wells. I know that ditch has 
been the line always an’ ought to be the line now,” he 
said doggedly. ‘Where’s there any locust tree?” 

They walked over to the corner of his land. The 
old surveyor poked around among the brambles with 
his long surveyor’s guide-pole. He spoke in an in- 
jured tone. 

“Well! I take it trees can’t last forever. Even lo- 
cust. Ain’t that a piece of a trunk layin’ in there? 
As for them three granite rocks—there they be, cov- 
erin’ ten feet or more, north and south. How you 
gonna tell anything from a heap o’ rocks? Got to use 
jedgment—that’s all—got to be fair!” 

The old surveyor smiled blandly. Hermann knew 
well enough what this old fox’s reputation for fairness 
was. 
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“Oh, go to the devil!” He turned savagely on far- 
mer Deeds. “You put a fence up there I'll chop it 
down. You hear? You can’t cheat me!” 

“Now, look here, Hermann,” drawled the old farmer 
with an ugly note underlying his obvious effort to be 
conciliatory. ‘Be sensible. I’ve surveyed my land— 
exactly! Here’s where the line comes. It might just 
as well ’a? come three feet north o’ that ditch—instead 
o’ three feet south. On’y it didn’t. It come here. An’ 
here’s where my fence is goin’! I don’t want no trouble 
an’ a couple o’ feet to’ this god-forsaken briars ain’t 
warth fightin’ over.” His voice changed to a snap. 
“But don’t you tech any fence I put up till you’re 
darn sure what you’re doin’, Hermann!” 

“Well, you let me tell you, you old skunk, that if 
you’re makin’ any mistake it’ll cost you money. Maybe 
more’n that, too!” 

Farmer Deeds crackled dryly. 

“Well, well, we—well! We’re gettin’ up in the world, 
heh? Don’t you go gettin’ foolish, Hermann. I ain’t 
given to makin’ mistakes.” 

“We'll see!” 

“An? don’t threaten me! I’m too old to be easy 
scared.” 

Hermann glared at his neighbor and strode back 
home. He hitched up his lean mare and drove to law- 
yer Wells’ office. The lawyer listened to his statement 
and read the deed. 

“It’s pretty hard tellin’ much about these old deeds. 
What do you care about a couple of feet, Hermann? 
Let him have it. It’d cost you more to make a survey 
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than the whole thing is worth. This ain’t Broadway.” 

Hermann reluctantly admitted the force of this. 

“Moreover, I'll say a neat, four-wire fence north of 
your farm is worth a good deal more than a few feet 
of an old rock ridge. Remember, you become a one- 
half owner of that fence once it’s put there. Do you 
realize that?” 

“Ts that so?” 

“That’s the law—if it’s on the border line.” 

Herman chuckled. 

“T’ll bet the old devil don’t know that!” 

He began to feel reconciled to the loss of the land 
which he knew to be, in fact, worth little or nothing. 

He returned home and offered no protest when Mr. 
Deeds and a couple of men came to set the new line of 
posts. The thought that the old robber was building 
a fence for him of which he would be—legally—a half 
owner tickled him immensely. When it was finished 
Hermann went up to look at it. The rock ridge was 
well to the north of the new line. The stout, four-wire 
fence looked fine. Hermann could plow right up to it. 
He concluded that old man Deeds had done him a 
favor. 

That fall a gang of men were put to work on Jes- 
sup’s swamp. Before winter had set in the entire thirty 
acres had been chopped down, burned over and cleared 
to the edges of the open pond. Only a few large trees 
remained standing. During the winter Polacks cut 
down the whole pond area to a level with the ice. Mr. 
Deeds was spending a lot of money and effort on the 
old swamp. Jeremiah Jenkins was surprised to see, in 
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fact, what he had sold. But he had received a whack- 
ing good price for it. He couldn’t complain. 

Hermann planned to put in quite a piece of early 
potatoes that spring. He was going to be a real 
farmer. Up to now he had only been sort of half in. 
Getting ready for the real plunge. With the first 
break of winter he went well into debt for fertilizer 
and seed. As soon as the frost was out of the ground 
he made ready to plow his land and plant his crop. 

On the Monday following Easter, early in the morn- 
ing, Hermann drove up with a team of mules he had 
just bought and a plow to start work. He clucked 
cheerily at his mules. When he came up the little hill 
back of his barn he stopped dead. 

He could scarcely believe his eyes. His proposed 
potato field lay there, before him, a huge lake! 

He looked to the north. The ditch that he had dug 
up through his farm to his north line was a roaring 
torrent. It had already torn through the soil a deep 
gully down which the whole impounded waters of Jes- 
sup’s swamp were swirling to cover half his hard-won 
farm. 

A fit of fury for a moment paralyzed him. Then he 
lashed his mules on a run up through the farm to the 
four-wire fence. A hole had been dug through the 
ridge of soil and boulders through which was seething 
black swamp-water. Already the level of Jessup’s 
pond had fallen a foot or more. There was no one 
in sight. 

He ground his teeth. It was well that no one was 
there. He ran his team back to the barn and threw a 
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pick-ax and shovel into the wagon. He raced back. 
When he drove the team over the low land which he 
had planned to plow that very morning they sank al- 
most to their bellies. It was only by lashing them bru- 
tally that he was able to get the terrified mules out 
without miring fatally in what had formerly been 
swamp on his own land. An hour’s frantic digging 
served to stop up the gap through the ridge and hold 
back the remainder of the pond. 

A half hour later Hermann pulled up his panting 
mules in front of lawyer Wells’ office. 

The advice he received did little to calm his rage. 
Lawyer Wells chewed the stem of his pipe and turned 
slowly about in his swivel chair, tapping the ends of 
his fingers together. He was very doubtful about the 
law on the matter. Farmer Deeds certainly had a 
right to dig on his own land. The Lord Almighty had 
put Hermann’s land lower than the land to the north, 
that was all. Farmer Deeds couldn’t help it. About 
the only thing Hermann could do was to dig another 
ridge across his own land to the south. 

“Good God, has he any right to spoil my ganze 


farm?” 


Lawyer Wells was puzzled. Hermann pounded the 
table. 

“Let me tell you ’m caput! How can I plant po- 
tatoes under a pond? You sue him for me! I don’t 
care what you say! Right away!” 

*“Well—l, I can sue, if you want me to sue. But 
—I dunno.” He shook his head. 

“Go to the devil! You serve him a paper! Quick! 
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I fix him!” He slammed the lawyer’s door behind him. 
He drove over to Daly’s saloon opposite the sta- 
tion. When he returned home, late that night, he 
drove his mules past the barn on up to his north line. 
Katy Catt’s Polack Barney was with him. They were 
both roaring drunk, each with a bottle of red-eye whisky 
in his coat pocket. They skirted carefully around 
the pond covering Hermann’s proposed potato field. 

They stumbled out of the box wagon at the edge of 
Jessup’s swamp. They found the ditch reopened. Only 
shallow pools of water still stood here and there in the 
old swamp bottom. Hermann wallowed about in the 
mud and cursed in a drunken fury. Polack Barney sat 
on one of the boulders and drank from the neck of his 
bottle. He laughed at Hermann. The enraged baker 
hit him on the back with a shovel. Then, together they 
refilled the ditch and returned to Hermann’s house to 
finish their whisky and to fall in a stupor on the 
kitchen floor. 

When Hermann, about noon the next day, went up 
to his north line he found a warning posted there 
against trespassing under penalty of the law. The 
ditch had again been reopened. Jessup’s swamp lay 
before him empty—twenty slimy acres of black mire 
from which protruded the stumps of swamp-bushes. 
Thousands of gold and silver fish flopped feebly in the 
ooze. Hermann sat on a boulder and looked north 
and then south. His head was splitting. His face 
muscles twitched convulsively. 

He made a club of an old root and smashed the 
wooden sign to bits. There was little use refilling the 
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ditch. There was no water left to hold back. Never- 
theless he threw back into the gully all the rocks lying 
about and kicked soil in over them. The work made 
him sick at his stomach. He vomited into the ditch, 
groaning like a man in mortal agony. 

When he went back to his barn to hitch up his team 
he saw his seed potatoes lying in heaps ready cut for 
planting. He cursed aloud and shook his fist. Two 
tears started from his reddened eyes and rolled down 
his leathery cheeks. If Farmer Deeds were standing 
there before him he would have clubbed him to death 
with the ax lying there. He drove to Lawyer Wells’ 
office. 

The trial, three weeks later, between the ex-baker 
and farmer Deeds was a village holiday. The feature 
of the trial was the trip of court and jury to Her- 
mann’s farm to determine the exact damage done to the 
ex-baker by the waters of Jessup’s swamp. The jury 
gravely inspected the old bridge, the new fence, the 
ditch running south and Hermann’s potato field. 

The water had settled away by the time of the jury’s 
visit. They could see no great damage. To be sure, 
it was too late, now, for planting potatoes. But why 
hadn’t Hermann planted his potatoes on some other lot 
and planned to use this, say, for cauliflower? 

The suit was dismissed and court costs divided be- 
tween the two litigants. Farmer Deeds was warned 
not to precipitate another deluge and Hermann was 
warned not to trespass on Farmer Deeds’ land—both 
under penalty of the law. 

But Farmer Deeds continued to keep the ditch open 
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and to allow the drainage from the old swamp to trickle 
through. And Hermann, at frequent intervals, con- 
tinued to trespass and fill up the gully with rock and 
soil. There developed a silent struggle of pick-ax and 
shovel. Each watched the other and performed his 
work in the other’s certain absence. 

Late in the fall Farmer Deeds appeared in Hermann’s 
barn to collect the interest which was due on his mort- 
gage. Hermann, in a fury, told him he had no money 
and wouldn’t pay him a cent if he had any. The old 
man, instead of getting angry and threatening Her- 
mann, told him quite gently that he would give him 
all the time he wanted. He said he didn’t want to be 
any man’s enemy. He talked with Hermann for an 
hour or two. 

The final upshot of it was that Farmer Deeds rented 
the whole north end of Hermann’s farm, bought Her- 
mann’s fertilizer from him and paid him cash for the 
balance over the interest due. Then he gave Hermann 
a solemn lecture about how he was neglecting every- 
thing and ruining himself, all over nothing. The water 
had gone. They would have no more trouble. If Her- 
mann would agree to keep his ditch open he, Farmer 
Deeds, was even willing to sign an agreement to pay 
Hermann the rental, annually, for two acres of land 
and, to boot, he would allow Hermann the free use of 
his new pasture land for his cow and mules. 

Hermann grew all confused. He realized that he 
had been a good deal at fault, himself. They were 
both stubborn fools. Maybe old Deeds was right. Law- 
yer Wells thought so. He agreed. He signed the 
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lease and watched Farmer Deeds’ Polack plant the 
north end of his farm to a cover crop of rye. Then he 
turned his mules out into the thirty-acre tract which 
had already developed into good pasture. 

Hermann, whose plan to become a real farmer had 
been thus rudely shattered, spent less and less time on 
his land and more and more time with Polacks. He 
had sold Polack Joe his seed potatoes on tick and took 
a great deal of it out in moonshine whisky. 

This was the time during which he did most of his 
real estate business. He drove around the country 
from farm to farm looking at cheap land and discuss- 
ing the question of purchase over the bar of the near- 
est gin-mill. Anna told Hermann flatly that he was 
headed straight for the Evil One and that if he didn’t 
tend to business and save his money she would part 
company with him, flat. She wouldn’t be disgraced 
by him. The bakery business was going to the devil, 
too. 

“Go to the devil yourself!” growled Hermann and 
strode out to the barn. He had made a dicker to sell 
one of his mules to young Dan Manny and went to put 
the animal into as presentable shape as possible. He 
took the mule’s halter from its hook and went up to its 
pasture in the old Jessup swamp. For an hour he 
hunted about, calling to the mule and peering into 
every clump and corner. At length he concluded that 
the animal had in some way made its escape from the 
four-wire inclosure; or else old Deeds had purposely 
turned it out at large. It wouldn’t be beyond the old 
skunk. In a fresh rage he started back home. From 
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force of habit he went over to the old gully torn 
through the boundary. 

There he found his mule. 

It was lying on its back at the bottom of the gully, 
its four stiff legs protuding from the hole like the 
blackened spurs of an old stump. All around it the 
stones and dirt had been kicked about in the mule’s 
death agony. Black blood was still oozing from its 
mouth. It had burst something inside in its frantic 
struggles to free itself. Hermann looked down at the 
ugly carcass and a choking sensation contracted his 
throat. He clenched his hands and then drew a deep 
breath. He strode gloomily back to his barn and sat 
on a feed box facing his one remaining mule. 

Anna called to him to come to dinner. 

“Go to hell!” he growled. 

“Go yourself!” she snapped back. “You lazy good- 
for-nothing! Sit there for an hour an’ grubel like a 
dumb man. What you tink I cook dinner for? I 
leave you, I vill!’ 

In a sudden access of fury Hermann jumped up and 
ran toward his ponderous wife. His face was con- 
torted. His arms thrashed about. He gargled out a 
jargon of German-English curses. Anna, terror- 
stricken at his wild looks, turned with a scream and 
ran out of the yard down the road. He followed her 
as far as the front gate and shook his fist at her and 
shouted abuse after her huge, retreating hulk. He 
would kill her if she ever set foot in his house again. 

“My house!” she screamed back over her shoulder. 
“Du Schwarz-teufel !” 
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He went into the house. Her hat lay on a chair. 
He kicked it viciously into a corner. Then he ladled 
out a soup-plate full of beef-stew and cabbage. He 
ate greedily for a moment, then pushed away the plate 
with an oath. His rage choked him. He could not 
eat. He lighted a pale, peppery cigar taken in lieu of 
a drink in the rear of John Sciavoni’s fruit store and 
chewed at the end of it and spit out the bitter bits of 
tobacco explosively. 

He tried to think of some effective way to revenge 
himself on Farmer Deeds; on his wife; on everybody; 
on the world that was grinding him down—and out. 
He saw Dan Manny coming down the road toward the 
house. Dan was coming for his mule. He would have 
eighty or ninety dollars in his pocket. Hermann 
needed the money—badly. But he jumped up and 
bolted the door and went upstairs. He didn’t want 
to talk to Danny. He sat in his bedroom and listened 
to Danny bang at the door and watched him as he 
hunted curiously about the yard and barn calling his 
name, 

Then Danny sat down on an old beer-case under the 
cow-shed and lighted his pipe. Hermann wondered 
how long he would sit there. A long time he waited 
for Danny to move. At length his patience gave out. 
He went downstairs, unbolted the door and strode 
gloomily out to the cow-shed. 

He told Danny he had been asleep. Then he told 
the young Irishman what had happened. Together 
they went up to the ditch and looked at the dead mule. 
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Danny suggested that Hermann skin it. The hide was 
worth twenty dollars. Hermann’s pride was hurt. 

“What do you take me for! You skin it if you want 
to. Go make a coat out of it for it that old devil. The 
jackass !” 

Danny laughed. Hermann saw no humor in the sit- 
uation. He growled out: 

“T’d like to stick his lousy head into that hole.” 

Big green flies were buzzing about the carcass. 

“You'd better get a shovel and cover it,” said 
Danny. “My old woman says the quinzy comes from 
that. It’s a good way to fill old Deeds’ ditch.” 

“That’s right !—What’s the use? There’s no more 
water.” 

“Sell me the other mule!” 

“No! I won’t. What am I goin’ to do—walk? My 
old roan has gone lame. Good God! What luck!” 

“Ah—well! Buck up. Anybody can lose a mule. 
I'll buy the other one. He ain’t as young as Pete was 
and he’s thin as a rail.” 

“Well, you won’t get him, thin or fat! I got to have 
a mule.—It’s his fault, damn him! Id like to— 
to > 

He ground his teeth and shook his fist in the direc- 
tion of William Deeds’ house a mile to the south, “I’d 
—I’d— By God, I could murder that weasel—like 
that!” He ground his heel into the soil and twisted 
his foot. 

“Sell me the mule! The old roan is good enough to 
drive Polacks around with. Here; I'll give you sixty 
dollars.” 
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“Like the devil you will! Sixty dollars! A hundred 
dollars he’s worth—not a cent less! T’ll sell you the 
roan. You can bring him around with a little rest.” 

“Do you think I’m a lunatic? Here; I'll give you 
sixty-five bones for the mule. That’s five more than 
the old skate is worth. That’s final. Take it, or leave 
ee 

“Go to the devil! A hundred dollars. NO—I don’t 
want to sell him. I need him myself.” 

-So they stood over the dead mule and dickered for 
his former stable-mate. From time to time Danny 
would grow angry and throw a stone down at the car- 
cass to see the swarm of flies start up in a cloud. Then 
he would raise his bid for the live mule a dollar or two. 
At length they went back to the barn together. Her- 
mann did not, in fact, wish to sell his mule. But the 
love of a dicker was getting the better of him. 

While Danny tried to get near enough to the vicious 
animal to examine his legs and teeth and kept enumer- 
ating in a contemptuous tone his obvious and many bad 
points, Hermann boastfully told what the mule could 
accomplish. For straight pulling he’d match him with 
any three-hundred-dollar farm-horse, in all Norwold. 
He’d live on cat-briers. Give him oats and he’d pull 
the heart out of any horse on Dan’s place. They 
struck a bargain at eighty-two dollars, with three dol- 
lars for the bridle, collar and harness. The straw was 
coming out of the collar and the harness had a broken 
buckle. Hermann threw in a halter to make up for 
this. 


Danny said he would come early next morning for 
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the mule and gave Hermann five dollars to bind the 
bargain. He went out of the yard trying not to look 
pleased at his bargain. And Hermann strode gloomily 
into the house crumpling up the five-dollar bill in his 
pants pocket and feeling that the world was against 
him. He wished that he hadn’t sold the mule at all. He 
wished that he had stuck out for ninety dollars. Now he 
hadn’t anything left! He cursed the impulse that had 
made him take over this house in the name of that she- 
devil. Polack Joe had told him that she was going 
bankrupt in the bakery business. That yet! 

Then he wondered if he had better go to Anna and 
let her make up with him and then go back to the 
bakery business, and pull her out of her hole. The 
thought filled him with rage. 

When he went out to feed the mule for the last time 
and looked at the old harness hanging on its peg an 
idea occurred to him. Something like a scowl and a 
grin puckered his wizened face. 

Just as night settled down he hitched up his mule 
to the old buckboard and drove over to Polack Joe’s 
on Corey’s Creek. He found Polack Barney of the 
Catt Farm and several others in the closed shed back 
of the barn where Joe sold his whisky. Old Gin Jones 
sat huddled in a corner, maudlin drunk. He had been 
on a spree for a week. He seldom left his own place 
ona Sunday. But he was a close neighbor of Joe’s. 

Hermann bought a quart of rye whisky just out of 
the still and put the bottle into a bag in the back of his 
buckboard. Then he had a couple of drinks for the 
balance of his five dollars and for friendship’s sake. 
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Then he went into debt for a few more drinks. Polack 
Joe’s moonshine wasn’t much to taste, but it had a kick 
like the mule he had just sold. When Hermann swal- 
lowed a glassful it was as though some one was filing 
his larynx. The Polacks laughed at him, They could 
drink shellac without a shiver. 

Hermann drove back home rather late and carried 
his quart bottle to the kitchen. He took a long drink 
and then poured part of the pale-looking stuff into a 
pint flask which he slipped into his hip pocket. He 
lighted a lantern and went out to the barn and un- 
hitched the mule. He was a bit uncertain, now, with 
his feet and hands. He saw red lights dancing around 
the edges of objects as though they were lighted by the 
flickering of a bonfire. He put the heavy collar and 
hames on the mule and drove him back of the barn up 
to his north boundary. It was a hot starlit night. 
The shrill treble of night-intoxicated turtles beat on 
his ears from the mud pools of the old swamp to the 
accompaniment of the hoarse croaking of frogs. The 
buzz of insects pierced the warm darkness like the hum 
of a machine-saw whirling through a heavy log. Her- 
mann took a pull from his pint flask and set at work. 

His mule blared forth with a reverberating bray 
and snorted with fear. 

Hermann had brought a whip with him, and a long 
coil of stout rope. He stumbled about in the gloom. 
A ringing in his ears now deadened all other sounds. 
He worked slowly, doggedly, fastening the coil of rope 
to the heels of the uead mule’and muttering curses at 
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the live one as it tugged at its hideous task, or pranced 
about and snorted. 

At length he had hauled the carcass from its hole 
and started back through his farm to the road leading 
past Farmer Deeds’ house. The straining mule stopped 
frequently, its ribs fanning in and out with its panting 
breath. The sweat streamed down Hermann’s face. 
From time to time he took a swallow from his bottle. 
The stench was benumbing. 

When the rambling farmhouse of Farmer Deeds 
loomed before him, black and silent in the gloom, Her- 
mann was reeling about behind the swollen carcass 
which scraped slowly along the highway at the end of 
the tight-stretched rope. He turned in at the farmer’s 
gate. Undisturbed by the frantic barking of a dog 
he landed the carcass squarely up against his enemy’s 
front stoop and cut loose the rope. 

He picked up the rope near the whiffle-tree and drove 
his mule out of the yard. He gave it a lash with his 
whip and started it on a run up the road. He knew 
the mule would find his way back home. Then he sat 
down by a tree across the road from Farmer Deeds’ 
house and took a long pull from his bottle. A red 
summer sun was just breaking over the rim of the 
world. 

The violent barking of the dog awoke old Mrs. 
Deeds. She heard the mysterious clatter in her front 
yard. She roused her husband and ordered him to in- 
vestigate. Old man Deeds, shivering a little in his shirt 
and underdrawers, peered out through the blinds of his 
front spare room. Dimly he saw the hulk of a man by 
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the tree across the road. He opened the window. He 
called out gruffly : 

“Who’s that?” 

“Go to hell, you old devil!’ came thickly back. Mr. 
Deeds thought he recognized the voice. He dressed 
and went downstairs. As he came around the corner 
of his house he was met by the stench from the hideous 
heap against his front stoop. He went closer. He 
saw his flower-bed destroyed by the passage over it of 
the swollen carcass. He saw his lawn and neatly 
edged path all trampled up. <A mighty rage swelled 
within him. He strode to his front gate and shook his 
fist at the jeering hulk of Hermann. 

“You drunken good-for-nothin’! Tl have the law 
on you for this! You scoundrel!” 

“Go to the devil!” babbled Hermann. “Go bury 
the jackass—you killed him. You ol’ shyster—I 
want to see you bury him!” And Hermann roared 
with laughter and rolled about on the ground. 

The old man started out of his gate; then thought 
better of it. He hobbled back to his kitchen where his 
wife met him, shrilly demanding to know what it was 
all about. The stench from the carcass filled the air 
and penetrated the house. The old farmer was in a 
fury. 

He rang up Constable Cochran and demanded that 
he come there at once with handcuffs to arrest a luna- 
tic and put him away. Then he explained that it was 
Hermann Dietrich. Yes. He wouldn’t argue about it. 
He slammed back the receiver. 

Mrs. Deeds hurried out to the shack back of the 
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barn and yelled to the Polack workman, who tumbled 
out of his bunk and came to the door in his flannel shirt 
and heavy socks. She ordered him to go and beat the 
very life out of the drunken bum under the tree in 
front of their house. The Polack slipped on his over- 
alls and shoes and came shambling out to the front 
yard. He could not understand what the row was 
about. 

While he stood there and Mrs. Deeds screamed com- 
mands at him from the front stoop, Hermann yelled 
over at them derisively. It was now broad daylight. 
Then Farmer Deeds came out again. His wife could 
not stand it on the front stoop. She went into the 
house and peered out from the opened blinds of the 
sitting room. 

The Polack, who had drunk whisky with Hermann 
at Joe’s barn the night before and liked Hermann much 
better than he did his boss, was unwilling to start trou- 
ble. He didn’t mind the odor of the carcass. He 
thought it was funny and gave a great guffaw. Just 
then Constable Cochran came hurrying up. 

Constable Cochran loved a rumpus. He jiggled the 
handcuffs in his coat pocket and eagerly asked ques- 
tions. He went over to the mule and chuckled. Then 
he went over to Hermann, who never ceased shouting 
vile names at old man Deeds. Hermann offered the 
constable a drink which the latter indignantly refused. 
He told Hermann he must shut up, but Hermann 
jeered at him. Mrs. Deeds shouted shrilly at the con- 
stable to arrest Hermann and drag him to jail and 
lock him up—tight. 
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Hermann was too drunk to control himself. He be- 
gan to let the constable share in his abuse of things in 
general. When the constable laid a warning hand on 
him Hermann lost all sense of propriety and struck out 
in a blind fury. The Polack came to help the constable. 
Between them they overpowered Hermann and clapped 
the handcuffs on him. Hermann refused to walk so 
they hitched up Farmer Deeds’ team and drove him to 
the jail. 

Then the Polack drove back and helped his boss haul 
the carcass away and bury it in a low spot off the 
road. By the next day the stench had pretty well dis- 
appeared from Farmer Deeds’ front yard. 

Lawyer Wells defended Hermann at the trial and 
got him off with a small fine, The whole village crowded 
to the trial. It was better than any performance that 
had ever been given in the town hall. The boys shouted 
“Donkey Ditch” at Hermann when he was led into the 
court room, and “Donkey Ditch Dietrich” became 
Hermann’s name forever after. 

From that day Donkey Ditch went rapidly from bad 
to worse. His wife would have nothing more to do 
with him. She was at her wits’ end about the way the 
bakery business was going. She attributed it all to her 
good-for-nothing husband. 

Hermann stubbornly refused, for a year and a half, 
to pay Mr. Deeds the interest due him on his mort- 
gage. Anna likewise refused to pay a cent toward it as 
long as her husband lived on the place. So, at length, 
the old man was forced to foreclose his mortgage and 
take over the farm. 
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Donkey Ditch at first refused to budge. But at 
length he marched out one day with a wheelbarrow 
full of old duds and went to live in the shanty on Bun- 
ker Hill. The village urchins jeered at him as he 
wheeled his barrow along the road- 


“Donkey Ditch’s got the itch! 
Skin a mule and stop a ditch!” 


Then they scurried off to a safe distance and flung 
pebbles at him. He started after them in a fury, 
whereupon they scampered pellmell down the road 
screaming with laughter. Other children learned of 
the new diversion. It was a long time before the pleas- 
ure of this wore off, or until the village in general be- 
came sufficiently familiar with the cognomen “Donkey 
Ditch” to feel at its mention no particular amusement. 

Donkey Ditch took to doing odd jobs about the 
village to earn enough to keep body and soul together. 
One day, after much reflection, he went to his old bake- 
shop to talk to Anna. His once defiant spirit had been 
pretty well broken down. He could not, however, have 
chosen a more inopportune moment for his proposed 
armistice. 

For a long time Anna had struggled along the rag- 
ged edge of failure. She was of a fiery temper. She 
could not keep bakers steadily at work. It was a pro- 
cession; each one worse than his predecessor. Trade 
was bad. She had no way of delivering bread and 
cakes. People began buying bread of the new chain 
store which delivered their orders to the kitchen. Anna 
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grew desperate. She hated the very memory of her 
husband through whom all her ill-luck had come upon 
her. She rightly held him responsible for the loss of 
the farm and told new customers about the fine big 
place she had owned and lost because of that drunken 
nobody. 

One day old Mr. Deeds came into her shop and 
wished her a good morning in a pleasant sort of way. 
She was embarrassed, not knowing whether to be angry 
or pleased. He asked her a lot of questions and she 
told him of her predicament. He said he had heard 
something about it. He said he was downright sorry 
for her and for the way Hermann had been carrying 
on. 

He advised her to sell out her business. He told her 
that if she would come and cook for him and his wife 
she would never want for a good home and kind treat- 
ment. This was the very day before Hermann called. 

She was sitting back of the counter knitting a pair 
of woolen gloves and playing with this new and not 
unpleasant thought when the clang of the doorbell 
announced Hermann’s entrance. She rose, thinking it 
a customer, and stood with an open mouth and half 
closed eyes as Hermann, with a sheepish sort of grin on 
his face, came toward her. He started to beat around 
the bush; but she cut him short. 

“Du Liimmel—du!” she exploded. “If you got a 
notion you can schmoozle me round any more—you 
forget it! You don’t come near me! I hope you starve 
to death! I don’t want you any more!” 

“Look here—Anna - 
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“Get out!” she screamed. “Don’t Anna me round 
here—it’s my shop!” 

She picked up a big fly-swatter as though he were an 
enormous beetle that threatened ruin to her cakes. 

“Get out! Get out! Get out!” 

So he went. <A little sadly. He knew it was over. 

Anna’s mind was now fully made up. She sold out 
at auction and went as cook to the old Deeds couple. 
Donkey Ditch happened to go by the store when the 
auction was going on. Everybody jeered at him. He 
hurried home. He hadn’t even the price of a drink. 

The war with Germany added the last bitter drop in 
Donkey Ditch’s too full cup. Shortly after the out- 
break of hostilities when the first enthusiasm was at 
full tide Abigail Foster overheard Donkey Ditch argu- 
ing with Gin Jones about the Kaiser. She reported 
this to the authorities and Donkey Ditch was warned 
to shut up, or go to an internment camp. Then on 
Fourth of July night a gang of young roughs made a 
bonfire on Bunker Hill just in front of his kitchen 
window and threatened to set fire to the Dutchman’s 
shack. Donkey Ditch trembled. 

His only friend was old Grandma Dietz who talked 
to him soothingly when he worked among her roses 
and told him not to take it so to heart. People were 
all right only they would get a little excited at such a 
time. It had been just so in the Civil War. 

If it had not been for old Grandma Dietz he would 
have left the place. But she sort of reconciled him to 


living. 
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And so he lived. After the war was over and labor 
continued to be scarce, enough people hired him for a 
day’s work to enable him to goon. It was all rather 
confused in his head. But he managed, one way or an- 
other. 


Axsicain Foster was singularly fortunate in her 
choice of ancestors. Her great-great-grandfather, by 
immediate assent, had been a general of the American 
Revolution whose contemporary reputation had been 
gradually transformed by grade-school texts and local 
pride into one for a dashing gallantry, an inflexibility 
of patriotic purpose and a nobility of soul that had 
brought him down to Abigail’s rapt vision a paragon 
of all human virtues. 

“Nature’s Nobleman,” she fondly called him in her 
talks to the intermediate class of girls in the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school. At such times her gray eyes 
glowed with a faint luster lighted and persisting from 
the spark of a long past generation. 

Abigail had not delved into the private life of her 
distinguished ancestor. Between the yellowed leaves of 
an ancient family Bible lay a crumbling sheet of paper, 
unfolded for thirty musty years. On this sheet, writ- 
ten, by the superscription, at a wayside inn, and, she 
decided, at an advanced age (the handwriting was very, 
very uncertain) the old general had scrawled a puzzling 
bit of verse regarding a certain Don Bacchus and Dame 
Venus. Once Abigail, as a young thing of twenty-odd, 
had deciphered parts of the strange allegory. It wound 
up with a solemn self-dedication to the service of these 
two personifications of the young Republic. There were 
one or two disquieting words in the lines. 


So Abby had folded the yellow sheet and replaced it 
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between the yellow chapters of the Song of Solomon in 
the big family Bible—a section never disturbed. She 
had then forgotten the incident. 

Abigail’s father had been a caretaker on an estate in 
Stamford. Abby remembered him as a “landscape engi- 
neer.” Abigail’s mother formed the link between the 
Connecticut general and the East End. Her mother 
was a Price—therefore also a sprig from an old, old 
stock. It was on a visit in spring to a milliner friend in 
Stamford that Miss Price had met and vanquished the 
horticulturist scion of the distinguished revolutionary 
general. 

At the age of thirty-two Abigail had severed her con- 
nection with the Connecticut public school system and 
had settled down in the little Case cottage on Main 
Street, opposite the graveyard, to a placid existence in 
the gentle rusticity of Norwold, her mother’s native 
village. 

That was, now, twenty years ago. 

In the house, when she had first settled there, was a 
sampler, in red, green and black silk, of the Case fam- 
ily for three generations. On the opposite wall, over 
the mantel, was a motto which admonished the entrant 
in beautifully stitched capitals: “Do Thy Duty.” 
Chapter and verse were noted in the lower left corner. 
Abigail replaced the Case sampler by an elaborate enu- 
meration of four generations of Fosters. She moved 
the motto to the wall of her bedroom at the right of her 
bed. In order to match it and to fill a space on the 
wall to the left, Abigail, herself, worked out another 
motto in gray and blue silk. ‘This one said in beautiful 
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resigration: “Not My Will But Thine.” It was a 
masterpiece of dainty cross-stitching. 

The glass inclosed frames kept the mottoes as fresh 
and colorful as on the day on which they had first been 
hung. 

No busier woman than Abigail bustled about the 
quiet streets of Norwold; none readier, or more capable 
than she of doing, with a tenacious cheerfulness, the 
thing that should be done in conformity with the in- 
exorable will of God. Her days were arranged in pur- 
poseful routine. Her hours were marshaled into a set 
array of periods of exactly sixty minutes each. 

Yet Abigail’s life was by no means devoid of sweeter 
elements. The blessings of which she spoke in the 
Wednesday evening prayer-meeting, at which she was 
the one unfailing attendant, may, perhaps, like her 
crab-apples, have been classified as of the mild, subacid, 
variety. Yet certain quasi-romantic episodes had lent 
their faint color to Abigail’s otherwise monochromatic 
existence. Two stood out in memory with considerable 
prominence. 

One was a platonic friendship with a young organist 
who had spent two successive summers on the East End 
and who had volunteered, at times, on their little pipe 
organ at the morning service. The perihelion occurred 
on one Saturday afternoon during the second summer. 
She had gone with him for a rehearsal at the church. 
They were alone except for the boy behind the organ 
who pumped. 

Her memory reverted, often, to that afternoon—the 
cool quiet of the old church, the sunlight filtering 
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through the closed blinds, the noisy chatter of the spar- 
rows, the divine harmonies that rolled forth from under 
his magic touch. And later, their talk—he sitting on 
the wooden bench before the organ, his long, delicate 
fingers clasped over one knee—and she, on a choir 
chair, clinging to the back and turning half around so 
as partly to face him. He had quite unconsciously laid 
his hand on hers and talked rapturously of things of 
beauty and of grace. But she had withdrawn her hand 
and picked up a song-book to turn its pages to a favor- 
ite hymn which she suddenly and guite irrelevantly 
begged him to play. 

He had gone out of her life years and years ago. 

Once, more recently, when trimming the church for 
the children’s Christmas entertainment, Jeremiah Jen- 
kins, who had brought the firs from the woods with his 
big team of grays, had helped her hang long festoons 
of green about the coping of the gallery. It was shortly 
after Jeremiah’s first wife had died. Abigail was lean- 
ing over the edge of the balcony fastening a long gar- 
land of fir to a hook. She slipped. Jeremiah caught 
her with his powerful arms. As he pulled her back to 
safety he lifted her into the air right off her feet. She 
shrieked a tiny bit and wiggled to be let down. He 
laughed and said some foolish thing about her weight— 
it was then, as now, only a little over a hundred pounds. 
She had to slap him before he would let her down. For 
days she had felt a recurrent trembling at the thought 
of it. 


Two years later he had married Hazel Jones—and 
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now Jeremiah had five babies. Hazel Jones had lost 
her good looks quickly enough. 

It was the last disturbing incident in her life. Sternly 
she had locked the doors of her inner self. She had lost 
the key. Nor had she ever since felt an active sense of 
this loss. 

Abigail looked into her glass at her finely chiseled, 
arched nose and her thin, tight-drawn lips. How often, 
at night, she had prayed aloud in her bed to a near and 
personal God to hold her feet firmly on the hard and 
narrow path of right and of duty! 

Whether she slept on her right side, or on her left, 
Abigail’s waking eyes fell on one or the other of the 
mottoes on her wall. These grew, in Abigail’s eyes, to 
seem two guardian angels that watched unceasingly her 
all too wavering footsteps. She personified them in her 
prayers. 

Abby’s garden of old-fashioned flowers was as pretty 
and as well-kept as any in the village. Old Gin Jones 
worked for her regularly one day a week. The two 
made an odd combination as they worked together in 
good-fellowship among the fox-gloves, four-o’clocks and 
rose-geraniums. 

Gin Jones was invariably sober when he worked for 
Abigail. It was his eldest daughter, Hazel, who had 
married the rich Jeremiah Jenkins. A younger sister, 
Sadie, was still at home growing up in weeds and wilder- 
ness. Unpleasant gossip was afloat about her. 

Once Abigail spoke to Mr. Jones about his life, and 
home, and evil ways. He straightened up in a curious 
way and spoke quickly. He didn’t want her to bother 
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about that; she never could understand all that. She 
was one thing, he was another: it took all kinds to make 
a world. 

Abigail often thought about him and wanted to talk 
again. Sometimes she mentioned him in her prayers. 

She was not an old maid. She was unmarried. “Old 
maid” implied a lack of something she had never felt— 
never at least, consciously. A sex something. The 
whole idea was repulsive to her. Men, as males, had 
never admittedly existed for Abigail Foster. As a girl, 
of course, she had had certain foolish dreams—but long, 
long ago they had all been buried beneath the quiet 
surface of her daily life quite as completely as were the 
verses of her distinguished ancestor between the yellow 
leaves of the family Bible. She never simpered while 
men were about, or talked about “us girls” as did some 
of her friends at the Presbyterian “sociables.” And 
she had been perfectly happy and contented with life 
as she had found it. 

Corty Goldsmith was her one genuinely congenial 
male-friend. Their relations had never been other than 
those of neighbors of similar tastes, or, say, those of 
fellow-workers in the garden of the Lord. He had 
boarded nearby for twelve years with old Mrs. Diet- 
rich, Donkey Ditch’s mother, a good old soul with a 
heavy cross to bear because of her good-for-nothing 
son. (She never mentioned his name.) 

Cortelyou Goldsmith had, for a short period, years 
ago, kept the village drug-store. He had married a 
district school-teacher who had had a year at Wellesley 
and six months at the Boston Conservatory. It was she 
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who had first played on the newly installed pipe-organ. 
She had been a leader in matters of culture and of higher 
art. 

Cortelyou had, also, a decided leaning toward mat- 
ters more or less zsthetic. The drug-store had offered 
Corty his first and only real opportunity to express 
himself, 

The store rapidly filled with what Mrs. Goldsmith de- 
scribed to her more intimate friends as “Objets de 
vertu.” At this these friends would raise their eye- 
brows, purse their lips and slowly nod. 

Corty’s principal business, for a time, had been in 
goldfish. Goldfish—the gorgeous, three-cornered-tailed 
Japanese kind—became common pets in the households 
of the East End farmers. Practically every one had 
his jar of goldfish. 

After five years of dainty experimenting Corty had 
advertised the sale of the contents of his store at auc- 
tion. It was the first time that verse had been used. 
in the advertising columns of the Norwold weekly 
Watchman. Old man Corey’s son bought the good 
will of the business. Corty then took up duck raising. 
But raising ducks did not appeal strongly to the 
esthetic temperament of Mrs. Goldsmith. Fifteen 
years ago she had gone, one spring, to visit her relatives 
down Boston way. 

Corty’s friends inquired about her regularly, and 
regularly received the same gentle assurance, accom- 
panied by Corty’s gentle smile. Emmaline was enjoy- 
ing herself with her relatives and girlhood friends. She 
had not yet set a date for her return. He was not one 
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to urge her. She was well. She would hardly return 
before spring—or fall—or spring. 

Fifteen years had passed and Corty’s wife’s visit with 
her relatives was still on. 

Corty had given up the duck business. Too many 
things were liable to happen to ducks. He wove carpets 
now, as his principal vocation, inserting in the weekly 
Watchman advertisements in rhymed verse extolling 
the general artistry and durability of his rag rugs. 
Corty called these advertisements “lyrics.” He was 
superintendent of the Presbyterian Sunday-school. He 
was consulted on all local matters involving esthetic dis- 
crimination. He was generally considered by the more 
aristocratic ladies of the village as a model of gentle- 
manly elegance. He was seldom seen in the company of 
men. 

Abigail and Corty shared the throne as arbiters of 
taste for the Presbyterian set. Usually they agreed 
perfectly. If ever a mild dispute arose as to the choice 
of “selections” for a funeral, or a proper Christmas 
gift for the minister, Corty invariably deferred to Abi- 
gail’s good judgment with a gentle grace that had in 
it a strong element of Christian resignation. 

Abby, may be said, therefore, to have had the final 
word. 

It is difficult to gauge, or define the forces at work 
beneath the quiet exterior of a nature such as that of 
Abigail Foster. 

Perhaps it was the coming of the World War that 
first stirred to its depths the soul of this last descendant 
of the revolutionary general, 
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Here again was a holy war. <A war to end all wars 

forever. A war from which a new world would issue, a 
new era dawn. When Abigail spoke of the “Crusade to 
France,” a religious fervor glowed in her gray eyes. 
When the sixteen drafted village boys left for training 
camp Abigail bade them good-by at the station plat- 
form in a voice that thrilled with a holy exaltation. 
: Once, while meager news trickled back from France 
of these young heroes, Abigail was invited to sit on the 
platform while a three-minute-man harangued the audi- 
ence with word pictures of the vicarious bleeding of our 
allies and of barbarians running amuck. He paused, 
and, gazing at Abigail, referred to the blood of an 
earlier race of heroes still coursing through the veins. 
of a glorious progeny. Then, turning to the audience, 
he screamed at them hoarse commands to give, to sacri- 
fice, to glory in blood that flowed for their salvation. 
A confused roaring dinned in Abby’s ears. Her breath 
came in choking gasps. When the speaker at length 
collapsed into his platform chair and nervously mopped 
the streaming perspiration, Abigail rose and cheered 
wildly in a kind of hysteria. 

Abigail worked desperately during the war. She sat. 
with Annabel Terry and knitted miles of yarn into socks 
and mufflers. She sent dozens of jars of jellies and tid- 
bits to “her boys” in camp. She loved them. She felt 
herself their spiritual mother. She prayed for them 
each night before she slept. Some of them wrote her 
scrawly letters from the front on Y. M. C. A. paper. 
She organized a local chapter of the Red Cross and. 
solicited funds from door to door. 
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When the news came of the death in battle of Jake 
Strausser, the town’s only volunteer, Abigail sobbed late 
into the night. ‘The death of a martyr in the sacred 
cause of liberty! On the following day she had her 
first and only violent misunderstanding with her dear- 
est friend, Annabel Terry, because the latter had al- 
lowed Donkey Ditch, a German, to sit with her at table. 

The word liberty assumed in her mind the place and 
proportions of that other guiding word of her life—the 
word, duty. 

“Liberty”—“Duty!”” For Abigail there was no con- 
flict in these concepts. 

When the war was won and “her boys” came home the 
world was lighted, for Abigail, by a new sun. The re- 
action from the strain, the exaltation, the fixed will 
to self-sacrifice, the fervent prayer, the fierce joy in 
the conquering onward sweep of the forces of right was, 
in fact, almost physically. painful to Abigail. Her na- 
ture had been shaken to its foundations: her life re- 
solved into a tense activity and purpose. As she went 
now about her work she felt a profound restlessness, a 
vague expectancy. It was as though she had faced the 
millennium which now, in some unaccountable way, was 
being temporarily postponed. She could not analyze 
her feelings. She did not understand the nature, nor 
the cause of her uneasiness. Something had changed. 

Yet the world was strangely as it had always been. 
Humanity did not emerge smiling from a sea of blood 
into a radiant rebirth. The returned heroes doffed their 
uniforms and donned their overalls. The village grad- 
ually resumed its old-time aspect. Even Jake Strausser 
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was forgotten. The memory of that whole glorious pe- 
riod of self-sacrifice and of exalted effort was buried 
under the everyday routine of village life. 

With a difference. An intangible all-pervading dif- 
ference. To Abby it was puzzling, disquieting, almost 
alarming. It was as though the war had ushered in, 
instead of the millennium, a period of godless excess. 
Workmen continued to charge outrageous prices. 
Farmers grew rich in a year. Abby’s pension scarcely 
served, now, to procure her barest necessities. Every- 
body wanted their strawberries in January. Instead of 
liberty had come license. A wave of immorality threat- 
ened to engulf a world. Young people acted as though 
let loose. Fashions in dress grew rapidly more disgust- 
ing. The papers were filled with indecent displays. 
Had people lost all reverence, all fear of God? 

Abigail sat by her little window that looked out on 
the main village street. She watched the goings and 
comings of the younger folk. She listened to stories 
of this one and that. She read of the extravagance, the 
self-indulgence that ran rampant throughout the coun- 
try. She sought in vain her well-thumbed Bible. She 
listened in vain for scathing denunciations that were 
due from the pulpits of the land. Gymnasiums, on the 
contrary, were set up in the basements of churches. 
Two girls who belonged to the East End dramatic so- 
ciety had the audacity to apply in writing for permis- 
sion to hold a dance in the Presbyterian parish house! 

Often, at night, Abigail prayed in a sort of desperate 
fervor from her bed on which looked down her two 
guardian angels from their glass frames. “Do Thy 
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Duty!? What was one’s duty? Abigail was growing 
confused about it. 

Even Corty Goldsmith had changed. Once or twice 
recently Abigail had called Corty severely to task re- 
garding his obvious susceptibilities to what Corty be- 
gan to call “the eternal feminine.” Corty had only 
simpered and acted silly. 

When Jeremiah Jenkins married Hazel Jones and 
took the whole village by storm, Corty told her about 
a disgraceful affair between this same girl and Jake 
Strausser, who had been killed in the war. 

Her hero! 

Jake’s chum had told Corty the story when Hazel’s 
sudden marriage to the rich farmer had made Jake’s 
friend angry. Now every one said that Hazel’s sister, 
Sadie, was no better than she should be. One evening in 
midsummer she and Corty sat together in her snug little 
parlor and discussed the general demoralization that 
was spreading over the village. They were able to 
enumerate a round dozen concerning whom unpleasant 
gossip was current. 

What in the world were people thinking about? She 
remembered back to the old days when only the vaguest 
suspicion about Letty Fox had set the whole town 
buzzing. When Corty left her that night Abigail went 
to her room and undressed for the night. She looked 
at her thin form covered by a muslin chemise with rick- 
rack braid. She pinned into a knot her scanty wisp of 
hair in which were but faint traces of gray. She saw 
reflected in the little mirror her colorless face with the 
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wrinkles gathering about the corners of her pale gray 
eyes and her thin gray lips. 

Long she lay, staring at the motto opposite the win- 
dow, which showed ghostly dim through the warm, moon- 
lit gloom. Whence came this uneasy, unprofitable, un- 
righteous questioning of inscrutable destiny? She 
grew frightened and rose from her bed and looked into 
the violet night, quick with life. Its music increased her 
restlessness. 

When it was very late an automobile whirred past. 
She heard loud laughter and recognized the voice of 
Sadie Jones. A wave of protest swept over her. Her 
body trembled in an unaccountable access of anger. 
Her thoughts grew utterly confused. 

Toward morning she fell asleep. Her cheeks were 
damp with slow, silent tears. 

She watched Gin Jones, on the following morning, 
for several minutes from the dining-room window be- 
fore she went out to speak to him. He did not look 
up as she approached. When she stood near him her 
sharp nose detected a suspicious odor. He had come 
late to work that morning. She spoke in a high-pitched 
monotone. 

‘Did you notice, Mr. Jones, what time your daugh- 
ter returned home last night?” 

When duty showed Abby a disagreeable task with 
which to wrestle, she seized it promptly by the forelock 
and twisted hard. 

Mr. Jones sat back on his heels. He pushed his old 
felt hat up on his forehead and wiped off the springing 
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“Good-mornin’, Miss Foster.—Sadie?—Don’t know’s 
I do.” 

“She did come home?” Abigail winced from the bit- 
terness of her own implication. Gin Jones grinned up 
at her good-naturedly. 

“Well, she cooked my breakfast.” 

The man’s incredible indifference angered Abigail. 
His grin was exasperating. 

“Do you realize that the whole town is talking about 
your daughter?” Her voice rose a full tone. 

He spoke conciliatingly. 

“TI know you mean it all right, Miss Foster.” 

She interrupted him. 

“TI must say it, Mr. Jones. You are neglecting your 
duty, most—shamefully !” 

Gin Jones carefully rubbed off the soil from his 
shining hoe. 

“T don’t know’s I’m so sure about that, Miss Abigail. 
What makes you so certain?” 

“As if you didn’t know where this sort of thing must 
end !”” 

“What sort o’ thing are you scoldin’ about, any- 
how?” 

Abigail sniffed. She was quite sure, now, of the 
reason and nature of Mr. Jones’ defiance. 

“Well!” 

The old reprobate suddenly chuckled, showing a row 
of decayed teeth. Then he looked up at Abigail with 
a curious expression on his furrowed face. 

“Do you happen to know where I was last night when 
Sadie come home—whenever she did come?” 
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Abigail did not reply. She looked at his reddened 
eyes and slightly trembling lips. 

“Well, I was layin’ dead to the world on the kitchen 
sofa.—Anyway that’s where I come to, this mornin’.” 

Abigail’s thin lips drew together tightly. Sharp 
lines converged at the corners of her mouth and eyes. 
She spoke disgustedly. 

“It’s little wonder your daughter is running around 
loose with Tom, Dick and Harry when her own father 
—the only real friend she’s got in this world is ? 

“You said it! I am the only friend she’s got!” His 
voice went dull. “You said it! And that’s a mouth- 
ful!” 

Abigail was not only shocked. She was angry. She 
turned to go. What could she say to this man whose 
breath smelled of the horrible stuff that had benumbed 
him, while his daughter—the whole thing was disgust- 
ing. 

Last night—while she lay praying on her bed! 

Indistinctly she heard Gin Jones’ dull monotone. 

“Don’t want to offend you, Miss Foster. I know 
you mean right. I don’t say you ain’t right. But 
there’s some things you don’t know—can’t know.” He 
spoke almost fiercely. ‘What do you know about some- 
thin’ inside o’ you that chokes an’-— Let me tell you 
somethin’, Miss Abigail.” He straightened up. His 
voice changed. “I killed my wife, I did; with drink an’ 
poverty an’—the hull dam’ mess! Do you know what 
she told me when she was dyin’?—T’ll tell you what she 
told me. She said: “I’m like you, Jim. On’y you’re a 
man. I don’t blame you. Even whenI hate you. Don’t 
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keep sayin’ you'll do this, or do that! You do what you 
want to do—an’ pay the price. I ain’t done what I 
wanted to do, an’ still I got to pay!’ That’s what she 
told me!” His voice went dull. He spoke slowly. “An’ 
Vl never forgit it—I know what she meant—when it’s 
too late. My daughter’s got sense. More’n you—or I. 
I talk to her. She’s got her own life to live. Who’s 
goin’ to decide for her what’s right an’ what’s wrong? 
You?—or for me?” 

Abigail was puzzled. She was not sure whether the 
man was drunk or sober. But what he said had struck 
a jangling chord. She wanted to leave him alone, now. 

“Please don’t talk so, Mr. Jones. I’m sorry for you 
—for you both.” 

Gin Jones carefully pulled a weed from a clump 
of pink verbena. A new note came into his low reply. 

*“You’re a good woman, Miss Foster. I’ve thought 
about you a good deal. .You ain’t like some of us— 
that’s all. You’re better’n I am, God knows, in every 
way. But you don’t know what the joy o’ livin’ means 
—you can’t know. I don’t know’s I’d trade with you 
—after all.” He turned to his work. 

Abigail went back to the house sad, dissastisfied. She 
had not talked to him as she had intended. Why had 
she not spoken of the power of God, of doing things not 
for pleasure, but for duty’s sake. Why had she hesi- 
tated? 

“The joy of living!’ What did he mean by the joy 
of living? She had been thinking of it much of late. 
She had never used those words. But that was it—“The 
joy of living.” What did he mean? Did he mean— 
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She dimly remembered Mrs. Jones, her thin, sad, almost 
beautiful face and how she, herself, had always pitied 
—and avoided her. Suddenly Abigail passionately 
wished that she had really known Mrs. Jones. What 
was it she had told her husband? 

Must one always and forever deny, deny, deny?— 
Deny—what? 

In her consciousness of oncreeping rebellion a feeling 
almost of terror spread over Abigail. Was she losing 
her grip? 

That night she prayed fervently to be upheld, to be 
helped, to be given the strength and the will to crush 
this incipient rebellion within her, to purge herself from 
sinful questioning of the fixed and eternal laws of right 
and wrong. 

In the following days the fervency of her prayer grew 
less ; the train of thought so unexpectedly aroused with- 
in her gathered momentum. She took out from the yel- 
lowed leaves of the Song of Solomon the verses her 
great-great-grandfather had written in the heyday of 
a violent youth. For the first time in her life she 
thought of her heroic ancestor as a human being. 

Her restlessness increased. <A strangely new hunger 
for happiness, for love stirred to consciousness within 
her. She became aware of a sudden interest in the 
doings of younger folk. And then, for the first time in 
her life, she found herself consciously and willingly al- 
lowing her mind to dwell on the thought of pleasure, as 
such, for its own ends; of love—of human, not divine 
love. The sharp, converging lines about her tight- 
drawn lips imperceptibly relaxed. 
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And she was fifty-two years of age. 

Slowly a desire to know grew within her. Dimly she 
began to realize the scantiness, the shallowness of her 
experience. Waguely she began to sense the iron rigid- 
ity of her lifelong self-restraint. She felt a cramped 
soul pleasantly relaxing. At times Abigail smiled to 
herself as she worked about her immaculate kitchen, or 
crocheted dainty lace beside her little window overlook- 
ing the village street. 

Her thinking never once took on the slightest tinge 
of the erotic. The pleasures she thought of were essen- 
tially simple—essentially pure. Her reflections on the 
relations of woman to man were but a delicate toying 
on the borderland of sex. 

Gradually her thinking took shape. She did not 
formulate this to herself. She avoided this. But a new 
desire, an uneasy expectancy destroyed the even routine 
of her days and lent to her nights a restlessness for- 
gotten for thirty-five untroubled years. On many a 
night did Abigail seek strength and comfort from one 
or the other of the two guardian mottoes which had, 
until now, so successfully shielded her from storm. And 
in the very act of praying she felt an insistent boldness 
pulsing through her timid veins. 

She began to listen to village gossip with a curiosity 
faintly tinged with envy. She divined, now, the malice 
back of much of this idle talk. She felt a rapidly grow- 
ing sympathy for those discussed. Her friends vaguely 
noticed this. They ceased to talk to her of human 
frailty and, as they ceased, her willingness to listen in- 
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creased. At length, by somewhat more rapid steps, a 
new purpose shaped itself within her. 

She had read nothing new. No startling philos- 
ophy, or iconoclastic thinker had stimulated this quick, 
new growth. No sudden emotional storm had come 
to purge her soul. Whence, then, this faint, uneasy 
pulsing of blood thinned by age and life’s acid? 

One evening, in the warm gloom of a summer night, 
she and Corty discussed the subject of the relation of 
man to woman. Several times, in theepast, their con- 
versational footsteps had strayed to the outer bounds 
of this forbidden country. On this evening Abigail 
boldly crossed the boundary and plunged into the 
fringe of undergrowth. For the first time in her life 
she talked freely to a male, conscious of his sex. 

There was nothing sexual implied to either of them 
by her words; nothing even sensuous. Abigail would 
have said: “Nothing silly.” But she spoke as though 
a deep-lying impulse opened for her new channels and 
sent her through them almost unwillingly. Something 
stronger than habit broke down the rusted inhibitions 
and propelled her thoughts, her words, her wishes 
along unchartered shores. 

But Corty’s ideas on the whole matter were extremely 
unsatisfactory. They rambled from the field of hu- 
man affection to that characteristic of a higher plane. 
They talked of ideals, of abstract love, and finally dis- 
cussed religion. 

Abigail went upstairs after Corty had left her, less 
calm, less sure of herself, less confident in eternal 
verities than ever before in her placid life. As she 
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lay on her cool, immaculate bed she allowed a dis- 
orderly flood of thoughts, questions, conjectures, to 
run rampant through the confused corridors of her 
mind. She fell asleep without a prayer to be guided 
along the paths of duty, at length thoroughly con- 
vinced of a sinful and a rebellious soul. 

She awoke with a pleasing and concrete idea ready 
formed in her mind. All day she played with the 
thought, and with an active sense of adventurous re- 
solve she awaited Corty’s customary evening call. 

It was curious, when Corty came to sit on the little 
settee behind the vine of honeysuckle, which curtained 
her porch from the street, that he, too, should betray 
a kind of embarrassment—or was it a suppressed eager- 
ness ?—never before in evidence in his attitude toward 
her. There was a certain subtle difference in his tone; 
in the added instant during which he touched her arm 
as he insisted on her taking the little green rocker; in 
his first questions about her day, all of which sug- 
gested to Abigail’s abnormally acute perception a some- 
thing pregnant with possibility. 

They spoke of the long drought, the cake sale set 
for the following week, Corty’s everbearing raspberries, 
Jeremiah Jenkins’ new baby. Then Abigail used the 
opening. She wondered if she had done wrong to re- 
pulse Jeremiah’s advances just after his first wife’s 
death. 

“Somehow I could not drive from my mind the 
thought of poor Lucy Price. I am quite sure that if 
I once loved a man, I never, never could forget, or 
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change throughout all eternity.” She sighed. “But 
men—men seem to be so different!” 

“Well, mebbe,” agreed Corty. Then, as though 
reminiscent, “Anyone can make a mistake and wake 
up to realize it.” 

Abigail thought of Corty’s tragic past and sighed. 

“Perhaps you, too, have had many more unhappy 
hours than any one suspects.” 

Corty ejaculated to indicate an unfathomed bitter- 
ness of recollection and nodded his head. 

“There are some things we don’t talk about.” 

“Yes, indeed !”? 

“Not even to our dearest friends.” 

Again Abigail sighed. 

“T would love to think, Corty, that you could talk 
freely to me about everything that has brought you 
either happiness, or suffering, knowing that I would 
understand—and feel for you.” 

“You have a wonderfully good heart, Abigail. It 
is a great comfort to have you as a friend.” 

He reached over and patted her thin hand lying 
limply on the arm of the little locker. One could dis- 
cern the faint tracery of blue veins in the dusk. Abi- 
gail’s fingers tightened around the arms of her chair. 
Her voice lowered in tone. There was ever so slight a 
tremor to her words. She spoke slowly. 

“Corty, I wonder if I, too, can speak frankly, as I 
wish. I have been thinking so much—about—about 
so many things. Things that have to do with life— 
and happiness—and one’s duty to—to God—and to 
ourselves. It is all so puzzling. I wonder if I am 
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beginning to change my ideas about—lots of things.” 

She paused, struggling with her lifelong inhibitions, 
not knowing how to express these new desires that filled 
her thoughts, nor how to coérdinate them with her 
instinctive shrinking from the grossness of actuality. 
Corty did not help her. He sat with folded hands and 
lowered eyes as if pondering over an unsolvable prob- 
lem, or awaiting some decree of fate. 

“T have lived for fifty years (Abigail was not con- 
sciously lessening her age) and tried to do my duty as 
I have seen it.” She hesitated and took a long breath. 
“I have never known—what the love of a man for a 
woman meant. I have never had any desire to know.” 
A tremor crept into her voice. “And now, I suppose, 
I never will know. I realize—that it is too late.” 

“Why, Abby, the idea!” interrupted Corty with con- 
siderable impetuosity. 

“Please, Corty,” said Abigail with a gentle smile. 
“Don’t let’s you and I be silly. The fact is I—am 
an old maid, and you are a married man—old enough 
to be a grandfather. Don’t, I beg of you, smile, or— 
or—lI should—well—I should die!” 

Corty looked at Abby, amazed. What incredible 
something had come over Abigail Foster? She began 
to speak more hurriedly. Her eyes avoided his. In 
the gloom she became a voice, a new voice, trembling 
with a quality which he had never dreamed existed in 
this energetic, positive, somewhat acid little spinster. 

“T wish—it’s hard to tell you what I wish—I am not 
sure that I know, myself, just what I want. But I do 
know that what I want is something that I have never, 
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never had in all my life. It is something I might have 
had if I had been able to go on with Mr. Freeman, or 
Jeremiah Jenkins. Only then I couldn’t. Then I 
didn’t realize—lots of things. Corty—I want to be 
able to talk to some one—without thinking—without 
always considering right and wrong. I wish you would 
talk to me that same way. Can you do it?—as if you 
and I—were—were—younger—could—enjoy just— 
being together—liking the same things—talking about 
things—that both of us puzzle about? Can you do 
that? Am I terribly silly to talk to you like this?” 

Her voice rose anxiously. She sat erect in her 
chair, tense, awaiting a verdict which might crush her. 
There was an eagerness, an undertone of fear in her 
expression. Corty could not see this because of the 
gloom—and because he was Corty Goldsmith. 

“Well! There’s nothin’ I can see to prevent us 
doing—well—pretty much as we like. I—I don’t know 
as I—well, Emmaline has, I s’pose, no real claim on 
me. Don’t know’s she wants any. An’ I—TI’ve always 
been real fond of you, Abby. You and I have always 
been—well, we know each other pretty well.” He 
sighed profoundly. He blew his nose. He was not at 
all sure of what he ought to say—or do. 

Abby felt the chill that stole up to her vine-draped 
porch from the summer mist ard drew her shawl about 
her thin little shoulders. She spoke in a dry, strained 
voice. 

“Corty, you mustn’t misunderstand me. That would 
be—dreadful !” 

She shuddered. Corty settled back in his chair and 
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chuckled. Here was Abby, acting natural. She con- 
tinued a little whimsically : 

“T don’t know why Iam asI am. I just am! Last 
summer Katy Catt gave me one of her kittens as a 
great present. I couldn’t tell her that I detested cats. 
That would have been unkind. That night the thing 
jumped into my lap and I felt its fur on my arm. Deo 
you know, I screamed! I can’t describe the feeling it 
gave me!” She paused. And then she added slowly, 
“Corty, I think a man’s kiss would do the very same 
thing to me.” 

Corty laughed heartily. 

“You’re an old maid, Abby—dyed-in-the-wool !”” 

“I know I am,” she replied quickly. “I don’t want 
to be silly, or to pretend. I want something so differ- 
ent—something beautiful. Can’t you see? Can’t you 
understand? Can’t you be that—that kind of a 
friend?” 

“Well—1! If that’s—all. 2 

“Oh, Corty! That would be so—wonderfully— 
much!” 

“That’s about what I am now, ain’t it, Abby?” 

Abigail smiled. In her smile was an element of wist- 
ful eagerness which Corty did not see because of the 
darkness. 

They talked on. When Corty left, he shook Abigail’s 
hand and wished her a simple good night. He had 
sealed an odd compact. Abigail undressed for bed and 
lay for a short time wrapped in thoughts as soft and 
pleasing as the breeze that stirred the white lace cur- 
tain that hung before her window. Then she grew 
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uneasy. She fell asleep believing herself in some way 
fallen, to be deserving of censure. She was frightened 
at the thought of seeing Corty Goldsmith again. Yet 
on her face as she slept lay something like a smile. 

The weeks of summer drifted past. Was theirs a 
love affair? Abby was not sure. At times, she pon- 
dered over the question as to whether she should be 
considered wicked. Corty, too, was often disappoint- 
ing. She was, in fact, not in any sense in love with 
Corty. He represented for her the male sex, an un- 
traversed region of life which she in her ignorance 
peopled with dreams of lavender hue and unrealities 
of a delicacy incomprehensible to the man whom she 
questioned at times with such childlike eagerness. 

More and more insistently did Abigail question the 
propriety of their relation, and the nature of its re- 
sults. Corty was bored by her exaggerated notion of 
their friendship, her frequently expressed anxiety as 
to what people might say. Often it seemed to him as 
if she hoped they were being talked about. Corty 
couldn’t get her. 

Goodness knows there was nothing between them to 
talk about! 

Late in August both Abigail and Corty accompanied 
the other members of the Presbyterian Sunday-school 
on their annual excursion. They returned while still 
the night was young and aglow with the light of a full 
harvest moon. Abigail was in a gentle, light-pervaded 
humor like the night overhead. Corty, too, was in an 
unusually pleasant frame of mind. It had amused 
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both to watch the younger couples on the trip home 
across the bay. 

Corty remained sitting on Abigail’s cane settee until 
a much later hour than usual. Both were disinclined 
to animated talk. At times only the murmurs of the 
night and the little click of Abigail’s rocker on the 
uneven floor of the porch disturbed the live, warm si- 
lence. At length Corty rose to go. 

He excused himself for remaining so much longer 
than he had expected—or than, in fact, was proper. 
Abigail begged him to offer no excuse. She had en- 
joyed just having him there. She spoke in tones al- 
most wistful, almost tender. Corty sighed. Tomor- 
row they were to meet and arrange for settling the 
expenses of the excursion. He took her hand as he 
said good night. 

‘Sometimes, Abby, I wish I did not have to say 
good night. It is quiet and pleasant here with you. 
Do you realize what a comfortable sort of friend you 
have grown to be? It is really right nice!” 

“Yes; it is very pleasant. Good night, Corty. You 
are my one real friend.” 

He went slowly out of her front gate and down the 
street to his boarding house a few doors below. Abi- 
gail could hear his footsteps until he turned in upon 
the grass of his yard. Then she heard his front door 
close. 

It was a rare night. She sat wrapped in a filmy robe 
of pleasant speculation. 

Could she, after all, even yet call into being that 
something for which only now, so late in life, she had 
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found a hunger? Did she, perhaps, possess it, and 
did it only remain for her to let down the curtains for 
her soul to be flooded with that never-changing glow 
from the source of life? Was she now, on the very 
borderland of love, nearer to her God? Was, in fact, 
what she had looked upon as‘carnal sin the reaching, 
the self-expression of the divine within one? 

She heard low voices through the clear, still night. 
Almost opposite her house was a gate leading into the 
graveyard through which a narrow lane led on down 
to Corey’s Creek. A man and a girl came out of the 
gate. She could plainly see them from where she sat 
behind the honeysuckle. She recognized the girl. She 
could also plainly catch most of the words. There was 
something in the tones of both that immediately dis- 
turbed Abigail. 

‘Where you goin’ to tell him you been?” 

“T’ll tell him nothing! Why? I’m of age.” 

Abigail heard a suppressed laugh. 

“Anyway, he never asks questions. He knows bet- 
ter. I’m not sorry for what I’ve done. Don’t worry.” 

Abigail caught a defiant ring in the young girl’s 
voice. 

“You're a little wonder! IT’m crazy about you.” 

The girl’s tone changed to one of tenderness. 

“Are you, honest, Stan?” 

Abigail missed some of his impetuous reply. 

“J certainly am... . I—can’t think... . Every 
time. ..anail... cut a beam... think of you. 
My head goes... . You’re in my blood... . No- 
body ... can’t take you from me!” 
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“I love you, Stan. I love you! I'll give you all I 
have to give!” 

They were passing the house now. They were not 
thirty feet away. They were oblivious to the world. 
They alone existed—they, and their passion. Abigail’s 
whole body trembled. She hardly breathed. They 
passed on down the street. 

“Do I make you happy?” 

“God! Yes!” 

“T love you!” 

Abigail could hear no more. 

Long afterward she went up to her room. How long 
she did not know. When the red dawn of the August 
day broke over the world she still lay staring at the 
wall opposite her window. 

“Do Thy Duty!” 

Slowly she rose and went to her window and drew 
tight shut the blinds. Then slowly in the gloom she 
lay down again upon her bed. With a groan she 
turned and lay face downward in her pillow. Her 
whole being was in a ferment. She lost consciousness 
of time and place. 

Suddenly from out of the welter about her came the 
face of Corty Goldsmith. His body she could not 
plainly see because of the gloom, but his face was close 
to hers and about his mouth lay an expression which 
she had never seen before on the face of man or woman, 
an expression which filled her with terror. He breathed 
with a harsh, labored sound as one under tremendous 
physical stress. 


Rigid she lay upon her bed, naked, unable to cry 
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out or to move a muscle, and felt the hot breath of 
her lover upon her cheeks and upon her breasts in the 
heavy night of her closed and darkened room. 

“T love you!” she heard him whisper. “I love you!” 
and felt settling down upon her whole body a suffocat- 
ing pressure as though a sea of quicksilver were bury- 
ing her beneath its crushing weight. 

She tried in vain to scream, to struggle. She closed 
her eyes. She felt the burning clutch of his hands 
upon her limbs, upon her breasts. She heard his hoarse 
whisper: 

“God, Sade! I’m crazy about you! You little 
wonder !”” 

She wrenched her body loose from him in a convul- 
sion of horror and sprang shrieking from her bed. 

She was alone. She was not naked. She was dressed 
exactly as when Corty had left her the night before. 
On the floor beside her lay a tumbled pillow. A tiny 
shaft of orange light pierced through a crack in her 
window blinds. She was gasping for breath, her whole 
body quivering with violent tremors. 

She ran to the window and threw open the shutters. 
Dazzling sunlight streamed in upon her. She looked 
down into the astonished face of Gin Jones who 
knelt in the bed of coleus beneath her window. In- 
stinctively she smiled and nodded weakly at him. She 
pulled down her curtain. She threw herself upon her 
knees at the edge of her bed. MHer frail shoulders 
heaved with convulsive, silent sobs. 

When Abigail long afterwards rose from beside her 
bed her movements were those of one who returns 
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slowly, painfully back from the outer gate of life. 
These hours had brought Abigail a greater content of 
soul experience than had the previous thirty years of 
her life. 

When she entered her kitchen on the floor below 
Gin Jones was putting a bunch of red and yellow 
flowers in a vase that stood on the table under the 
window. Hurriedly he pulled off his hat and turned 
to go. 

“Excuse me for makin’ so free, Miss Abby. I———” 

“Oh, thank you! It’s very good of you.” 

Tears welled into Abby’s gray eyes. She turned 
away. Gin Jones stood by the open door, awkwardly 
fingering his battered felt hat. 

“Ain’t nothin’ wrong, I hope?” 

“Nothing! Nothing whatever. Thank you. I—I 
wish you would send Sadie to me, Mr. Jones—tonight ; 
after supper.” 

“SadeP— Why—why, certainly I will—of course I 
will, Miss Abby.” 

Abigail smiled wanly and shook her head. 

“Tt is only that I wish to—that I have something 
which I—something on my mind—if you will be good 
enough to send her over—thank you.” 

She turned back into the sitting room. Gin Jones 
put on his hat and went out of the house, shutting the 
kitchen door quietly behind him. 

Sadie knocked at the door as Abigail was putting 
away her supper dishes. She was a big-framed girl, 
round and hard, glowing with health and vigor, her 
breasts and hips too large for a girl her age, her wide 
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eyes and curling tangle of black hair an open challenge 
to the male sex. She greeted Abigail pleasantly with 
a sharp glance into Abby’s troubled eyes and sat in the 
rocking chair which Abby pulled forward for her. She 
crossed her knees and folded her strong white hands. 
Her gesture of good-humored patience was obvious. 

Abby’s extreme nervousness was equally evident. 
This girl of eighteen was far more self-possessed, far 
more sure of herself than she who had lived in the world 
thirty-five years longer. Abigail felt rising an instinct- 
ive hostility. There was nothing congenial, nothing 
sympathetic between Sadie Jones and herself. 

With a trembling voice she explained to Sadie why 
she had asked her to come. She did not want her to 
think that what she was about to say was meant in 
any way unkindly, or for anything but her good. She 
felt she owed it to Sadie, who had no mother, to talk 
to her as her mother might have talked were she alive. 

Immediately Abigail felt the stiffening of the girl’s 
mental resistance. It was terribly hard to go on. 
There was a look of defiance in Sadie’s black eyes, a 
cynical expression about her full lips that all but 
compelled Abigail to give up her attempt and allow 
the girl to go unquestioned. Only Abigail’s twenty- 
four hours of agony of soul enabled her to continue. 

She told Sadie that she had heard her ride past late, 
very late at night in automobiles. She told her how 
the village was talking about her. She suddenly 
stopped. Had she, in fact, any right, now, to talk to 
this girl? 

Sadie laughed aloud. Let people mind their own 
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business. She could take care of herself! When she 
had grown as old and as dried up as the cranks who 
were gossiping about her, why, then, maybe, she would 
look at things as they did. What she did was her own 
business ! 

Then Abby, in a voice that trembled with emotion, 
told Sadie what she had seen and heard on the previous 
night, 

“Can you say, now, my poor dear girl, that you are 
not acting sinfully? Does not your heart tell you? 
I beg you to think of what you are doing, and to listen 
to my pleading before it is too late.” 

Two tears started from Sadie’s black eyes. She 
crossed and uncrossed her fingers nervously. Abigail 
sat leaning forward in her chair, one hand lifted as 
though she longed, in her eagerness, to touch this 
young girl’s arm, as she longed to touch her soul. 

Sadie suddenly sprang.to her feet. Her face was 
flaming. Her black eyes glowed passionately. Her 
white hands, roughened by hard work, clenched. Her 
voice grew louder, harsher, as she poured forth a tor- 
rent of words that left Abigail no chance for reply. 

“What right have you, Abby Foster, to call me here 
and tell me what’s right and what’s wrong! You talk 
about sin and God and a lot o’ stuff! What do you 
know so much about it all? I know more than you do! 
I’m eighteen, and you’re—a hundred, I guess—but I 
know! And you don’t! Did a man ever kiss youP— 
I should hope not! You talk a lot o’ rot! You’re 
living in a dead world. Do you think I believe your 
shmoozle about sin and punishment and the whole 
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stuff?— Is it sin to love a man? Well, I love a man 
—a man! Do you know what that means? I’d go 
to hell for him! Id go there a damsight quicker than 
to your old maids’ heaven. I don’t give a rap for 
dead sour-balls like you! I know what I want. I 
want to feel. I want to give. I want to take! And I 
will! I hate this town! I’d suffocate in your heaven. 
I want—life—an’ love—an’—I’ll have it!” 

She paused, her breast heaving, her breath coming 
in thick gasps. Abigail sat silent, with bowed head, as 
if before a lashing gale. A sob cut the breath of the 
younger woman. She saw, with a thrill of savage 
cruelty, the completeness of her victory. She laughed, 
and ended it with a sneer. 

“What have you had out o’ life, you dried-up old 
maid? Who are you to talk with so much authority? 
Let me tell you something. I wouldn’t trade six months 
of my life for fifty years of yours. You don’t live in 
the real world. This world has gone way past you. 
Live people don’t look at things any more as you do. 
I know! I read! Yeu’re a back number, you are. 
You don’t belong here!” 

She turned to the door and stood, .or a moment, 
twisting the knob. 

“You mind your own business and live your nar- 
row, ugly life as you please. But you leave me alone. 
You don’t know my kind, and I don’t know yours. I 
don’t want to. You just leave me alone!” 

Sadie stormed out of the house and slammed the 
door behind her. Abigail sat in her chair, dazed. 

The rage, the brutal bluntness, the inexcusable rude- 
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ness of the girl crushed her. And from the welter of 
Abigail’s thoughts emerged the stark element of truth 
in what this girl had said in her unthinking fury. The 
years had passed and the burden of their gifts they 
had borne on with them, leaving her poor indeed. The 
bitter fact was there. The girl was right, cruelly right. 
Tears flowed, silently, disregarded, down her sharp 
face with its tight-drawn wrinkles about eyes and 
mouth. Wave after wave of loneliness, of regret, of 
discouragement, of bitter reproach at fate welled up 
within her and flooded her soul with a passionate emo- 
tion which shook the very foundations of her self. 

She sat motionless in her rocker by the empty fire- 
place. A fine drizzle, driven by a rising wind, beat 
softly against the windowpanes, a first harbinger of 
the end of summer. The blood pounded in her temples. 

She drifted in a void of emotion, through a storm 
that rocked and tossed her cruelly about, through a 
life of fifty years. Abigail Foster was facing the facts 
of herself, of her existence. 

A knock at the door startled her. Then she slowly 
rose and opened it. 

“Come in.” 

Corty was frightened at the tone of her voice. 

“You are ill!” He closed the door quickly. 

“No, I am not ill. Or, perhaps, I am. I don’t 
know. Sit down. I—I want to talk with you.” 

Corty felt for a chair in the gloom. He was dis- 
mayed, 

“What in the world has happened, Abby?” 

“Nothing, Corty—nothing.” 
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“Shall I get you something? I—you frighten me! 

“No. I am perfectly well. I—I have something to 
tell you. Please excuse my not lighting the lamp.” 

Corty sat, unable to discern anything clearly in the 
gloom, his mind in a similar state. Abby sat near him, 
For a moment there was silence. He could dimly see 
her slowly rocking. He wondered if this old maid were, 
perhaps—. He sat up straight on the edge of his chair. 
Her words came tremulously. 

“Corty, I have been thinking things over. I want 
to tell you about—about what—concerns you, and 
me.” Her voice grew stronger, quieter. “You and I 
have been disgustingly silly. Ido not blame you. Nor 
do I blame myself. We are what we are because life 
has so molded us. Do you realize what we are?— An 
old man and an old woman trying to deceive them- 
selves and each other.” 

“Why, Abby, what in the world makes you os 

“Please don’t interrupt me, Corty. Let me tell you 
something.— I have lived in this village since I was 
thirty years old. I shall be fifty-three tomorrow. 
Corty, there is one thing I know, at last, for certain.— 
I have wasted thirty years of my life.” 

“Abby! What has come over you? Ridiculous!” 

“T have. I have deliberately shut out from my life 
all that it needed for growth, for height and breadth 
—and—hblossom—and fruit.” 


‘Nonsense !” 

“JT have!— My whole life I have prayed to be held 
from sin. Sin! I have thought everything sin which 
was not the bare, empty, tiny bit of life I knew!” 
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He tried to interrupt her, but he felt her restraining 
hand on his arm. He felt the trembling of this hand. 

“J have talked and prated and preached about duty. 
Duty! Corty, I have been ignorant, narrow, selfish!” 

A suppressed sob choked her voice. She continued 
in a low, bitter tone: 

“This summer you and I have—have— You and I 
—an old woman and an old man—. We have sat here 
and talked—of—of love—as if—! Oh, I’m so ashamed 
of what I have done and said!” 

“Abby! I want to know who’s been “i 

“Don’t interrupt. I am ashamed—not because 
there has been anything for any one to criticize. But 
because there couldn’t be! Because it isn’t in me! 
Because if it were in me I would—would—hate myself ! 
Because I have a horror—because I can’t—I can’t!” 
Her voice rose to a wail. 

A sudden silence. Corty, frightened, sat sensing, 
but in no way understanding, the bitterness of the 
tragedy at his elbow. He heard the voice of Abigail, 
now low and infinitely tired. 

“You and I will live our lives—as they are. We 
shall do what we have to do; what we can do. You 
will never hear me discuss another human being. I 
know, at last, how ignorant we are.” 

She rose. He saw her shadow in the faint light of 
the window. 

“Corty, I beg you to try to understand me. I beg 
you to forgive me if anything I have said hurts or 


offends you. You are my one, true friend—. Good 
night.” 
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The shadow that was Abby moved. Corty rose. 

“Good night, Abby.” 

He closed the door softly behind him, as he might 
have closed the heavy door of a tomb. 

Abby went slowly to her room upstairs, and slowly 
undressed. She lay listening to the gentle brushing 
of the wind-driven rain. Unconsciously her lips framed 
toneless. words: 

“TI know, now, how you lived and loved. At last, I 
understand. Only so could you do in the world the 
things that have come down through history. You 
loved, you suffered, you sinned. But you also—lived! 
And I, your last descendant, have learned to know you 
when it is—too late!” 

Abigail prayed. She prayed to a God of love to 
teach her to do and to feel and to sympathize with the 
things of sweetness and of light. 


Wuen she was a baby just beginning to wabble un- 
certainly across the kitchen floor her father, returning 
from the county fair, brought her a toy balloon and 
a gray cloth kitty-cat stuffed with cotton. The toy 
balloon soon went the way in which toy balloons have 
gone since time immemorial. The gray kitty-cat be- 
came an important member of the Catt family. 

The most important, by far, for little Katy. She 
would sit for hours on the greasy carpet of the dining 
room and play contentedly with the stuffed kitten, 
crooning to it with eyes shining, hugging the grotesque 
in her dirty little arms and laying her thin face against 
its soft, gray body. She would bawl tremendously 
when it was taken from her. At night she could not be 
induced to sleep until kitty-cat was laid in her arms. 

In time kitty-cat assumed the neutral brown tint 
of the whole Catt household. The seams ripped. Some 
of the cotton stuffing was lost. At such times Katy 
was inconsolable—in fact, unless the rag cat was im- 
mediately taken in hand and mended she grew 
hysterical. 

When Katy was four years of age her mother died. 
Thereafter her father placed the rag kitty in her arms 
at night. Her mother’s departure was unnoticed. 

When Katy was six years old and had started on her 
brief career at the district school, kitty-cat remained, 
during the day, neglected in the old basket that had 
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night she was dragged forth—invariably. Until Katy 
was eight years of age she never fell asleep at might 
without laying her cheek against kitty-cat. 

Then, one day, kitty-cat disappeared. Whither she 
had gone, or how, Katy never learned. It was in mid- 
summer. Perhaps the Polack boy had taken her. For 
two months Katy hunted for the shapeless rag. For 
two years she would stir uneasily in her sleep and reach 
up to clasp her vanished comrade. Often she would 
start up wide-eyed and gaze at the spot where kitty- 
cat had been wont to lie beside her on the pillow. A 
look of terror would come, then realization, then tears. 

At length the keenness of her desolation was dulled 
by a growing fondness for a live kitten which her 
father brought to her from Polack Joe’s barn. Until 
this time a live cat had had no attraction for her. The 
old tom which had lived in the house since she could 
remember had never seemed to her to possess, in the 
slightest degree, those qualities of the rag kitty which 
had so completely appropriated her entire fund of af- 
fection. The old tom snarled at her when she timidly 
tried to stroke his shining black sides. Kitty-cat was 
gray and never snarled. 

The new kitten was also gray. Soon Kitty had 
trained her, too, to lie with her on her pillow at night. 
In the course of time all of the old love for kitty-cat 
was transferred to the live kitten and Katy and her 
kitty were again oddly and well-nigh inseparably 
united. 

Katy was now ten years of age. In the absence of 
a woman the Catt household slipped rapidly back into 
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indescribable neglect. Old man Catt, never energetic, 
developed an increasingly lazy indifference to respecta- 
bility that sent his farm rolling down-hill and set up 
in his house a virulent form of decay. 

One of the stock yarns current in the rear of Corey’s 
drug store was that regarding Jim Catt’s buckskin 
gloves. He had lost them about hog-killing time. All 
winter he had desultorily hunted for them. Early in 
May he went clamming down in Long Channel with 
Phil Hawkins and French Charley. He raked on me- 
thodically as the tide rose slowly above his waist. 
When finally he waded to the shore dragging his rake 
and tub of clams he suddenly found his buckskin gloves 
—on his hands! The slow action of the salt water had 
soaked away the effective cover of grease and dirt. 

The rag carpet of old man Catt’s kitchen floor was 
similarly concealed from a casual observer. 

No one in the schoolroom cared to sit with Katy 
Catt. More than once the teacher had soundly be- 
rated her because of the condition of her face and 
matted hair. She found no playmates. She was hope- 
lessly stupid at her lessons. The whole life and routine 
of school was, for her, a lingering, incomprehensible 
torture. 

When she was ten years of age she was still in the 
second year class. She had learned that by playing 
sick she could obtain a brief respite from this daily 
punishment. She developed the queerest crochets. Had 
she had a brother, or sister, or had even her queer, slat- 
ternly mother still dragged on at home Katy might 
have been steered along to find, eventually, some farm 
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work-hand with whom to set up a household and live 
under normal conditions. But for all the companion- 
ship or guidance she received at home with old Jim 
Catt she might as well have grown to womanhood in 
a cave on the Gold Coast. 

She was a constant irritation to the old man. Prin- 
cipally because of her crazy notions about eating. For 
months at a time she would refuse to eat pork and po- 
tatoes and beans. Old man Catt, in a helpless rage, 
would allow her to buy at the store canned goods for 
which she developed a craze. At length her violent 
likes and dislikes for certain kinds of food led her to 
quite irrational excesses. 

The grocer’s boy on his round told how Katy Catt 
for a period of six months straight was eating nothing 
but canned pears. It took one-third of old man Catt’s 
potato crop to pay for Katy’s bills for canned pears. 

Of course, the crop was light. It always was. 

The years slowly passed. : Katy developed long spells 
of either real or assumed weakness. For days she 
would lie around the house. The children who had 
formerly played with her now came only at long inter- 
vals in a group to play awhile, to tease her into a fury 
and then to romp off together, laughing and calling 
back: 

“Kitty, Katy, Katy, Catt! 
Kiss a kitten, catch a rat! 
Oh, oh—Crazy cat!” 


After such a visit Katy would idle about the house 
no matter how brightly the sun was shining outside, 
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and play sullenly with the family of four kittens and 
the gray mother-cat which her father allowed her to 
keep. 

Polack Barney, who helped old man Catt run the 
farm, was always drowning kittens, it seemed to him, 
in the tub out in the cow yard. He would put a litter 
into a meal sack, tie a brick to it and throw them into 
the tub for a few minutes. Then he would bury them 
in the orchard. 

He had to be careful that Katy never caught him at 
this work. Once she had done so. She had flown into 
an insane fury and had stabbed herself in the arm with 
an old pair of scissors. Her hysteria had lasted for 
days. Her father allowed her to stay out of school for 
six weeks. 

At fourteen her educational processes ceased. In 
eight years she had covered, after a fashion, four years 
of elementary work. The torture was over for good 
and all. 

Her father had, now, no more trouble with her on 
the score of her eating. She ate pork, now, and beans. 
She ate everything. She ate voraciously. She cooked 
huge kettles full of pork stew and ate with her father 
and the Polack from soup plates that slipped on the 
oilcloth of the kitchen table. Their mealtimes were 
battles between her and Polack Barney. 

Her face was pasty white. In two years her over- 
grown figure had already become flabby. Her breasts 
domed forth like those of a pregnant mother. Her 
hair, black and coarse, hung down her back in a huge, 


greasy braid seldom untied. 
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In the fall she helped butcher their three enormous 
hogs, ground the sausage meat, cut the steaming slabs 
of pork into huge cubes and dropped them into tubs 
of salt brine. 

By the time she reached the age of twenty-five she, 
too, was huge, like one of the hogs she helped to 
butcher. Her arms were powerful, her shoulders enor- 
mous. She thrived in the awful filth of her house like 
Caliban in his cave. Her voice grew hoarse, guttural. 
When she bellowed forth in a fit of rage even Polack 
Barney was afraid to reply. She ordered her father 
about as she would an ox. 

Coming down to the kitchen, one morning in early 
fall, she found two cats eating sausage meat from a 
pan in the lean-to kitchen. One of them she grabbed 
by the tail, clawing and snarling, and hurled it into the 
air. It caught in the very top of the sweet-apple tree 
back of the kitchen. Then she seized the other, a black 
tom, and punished its frantic struggles by chopping its 
head off with a blow of the ax. 

Both her father and Polack Barney avoided her that 
day. 

They would have been astonished—perhaps even 
more uneasy had they seen her, later, sobbing in her 
room. 

In spite of the Polack’s efforts and cunning the cats 
slowly increased in number and in daring. 

In winter, from lack of food, they became ravenous 
and swarmed about him in a leaping, meowing pack of 
gray and black and striped tan. He kicked them sav- 
agely out of his path and cursed. He hated them. 
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But he did not kill them once they escaped the cow- 
tub bath. 

Katy fed them once a day. She would bake several 
extra pan-cakes in the morning, cut them up in a pan 
and pour over it the grease in which the pork or 
sausage had been fried. Then she would fling the pan- 
ful of scraps over the frozen ground in back of the 
kitchen door. Sometimes bits of meat were among the 
scraps. Over these the cats would fight savagely. 
When she had boiled out a pot of clams the cats would 
claw out the tough necks clinging to the shells, snarling 
and spitting at each other. 

For the rest the cats would forage for themselves. 
More than one chicken had fallen their victim. Luck- 
ily the fall brought an ever-returning swarm of rats 
and mice from the fields. 

When the old man caught a cat sucking an egg in 
the barn or chicken pen he would club it to death. 
Katy, herself, had killed one of these egg-sucking cats. 
She had the Polack skin it and kept the dried fur to 
wrap around a slab of pork for use, as a poultice, to 
break up colds on the chest. Together with cups of 
steaming ginger tea the catskin had cured many a 
cold in the Catt household. 

In February of Katy’s twenty-eighth year her father 
came home toward night with a basket of eels which 
he had speared through holes cut in the ice on Corey’s 
Creek. He sneezed and had a dry cough. Katy 
promptly tied the slab of pork on his chest and 
wrapped around it the catskin, All through the night 
the old man wheezed restlessly. 
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In three days the struggle was over. 

Thereafter Katy Catt ran the farm with Barney, 
the Polack, to help her. Her father’s death made little 
difference. 

In the fall she helped Barney butcher the hogs. Two 
were enough for them now. But since they raised and 
fed about the same amount of corn as before, the two 
hogs grew fatter, and weighed about as much as the 
three hogs which they had annually butchered in for- 
mer years. 

Only the cats increased—and the dirt. 

The shingles, too, began to go. And white paint 
won’t last forever. 

By the time Katy had reached the age of forty-two 
the Catt place was the most ramshackle farm in the 
district. It stood on a side lane at some distance 
from the main street on the other side of Corey’s Creek; 
a lonesome place past which few people had occasion to 
drive. 

Those who did looked in with curiosity at a yard 
littered with debris, orchard trees grown wild and 
yielding only gnarly little apples full of worms, a 
close-shuttered, low house with shingles here and there 
loosened from the sides and roof and rotting where 
they fell. 

The “cat farm” they called it. 

One tree, near the kitchen, bore a species of early 
sweet apple rare in the neighborhood and well known 
to the urchins. Its limbs brushed against the windows 
of Katy’s room under the eaves. Those bold enough 
would sneak in toward night and fill their pockets with 
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delicious fruit. It took considerable nerve, however, 
and only the greatest dare-devils risked the vague dan- 
gers that lurked in loony Katy’s back-yard. Espe- 
cially at night. 

Weird stories cropped up about Katy Catt and the 
cat farm. Small boys stopped their laughter and hur- 
ried past the osage orange hedge that formed her front 
fence, with their faces always turned toward Katy’s 
crumbling house. Once past, they felt relieved of a 
mysterious, persistent uneasiness as though the ele- 
ment of fear were exuded from the damp shingles of 
the house and clung around it and its orchard and out- 
houses like the mist that blankets certain bogs to be 
avoided when hunting birds’ eggs. 

Gin Jones’ boy and two little Polacks had once 
climbed the sweet-apple tree in the dark to steal ap- 
ples. They saw Katy working in her kitchen and, feel- 
ing secure at their height, had called out to her: 


“Kitty, Kitty, Katy Cat! 
Kitty, Kitty, crazy Katy!” 


She had rushed out with a crowd of leaping cats 
about her and had cursed them till their blood had 
frozen with terror. 

When, finally, she had gone in, they had jumped 
down and fled out of the yard and down the road. Nor 
had they stopped until they had passed Willet’s Hill 
and were in the main village street. Jimmy Jones 
swore that a huge gray cat, followed by a pack of 
others, had pursued them down the road. 
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When Katy appeared in the village, as she did at 
long intervals to buy groceries, the boys were bolder 
and derisively yelled bits of scurrilous rhyme after her 
rattling box wagon: 


“Kitty, Katy, Crazy Cat! 
Don’t know what she’s doin’ at!” 


When she would turn and shake her fist at them 
they would howl with glee and meow frantically. 

Katy Catt was treated by the grown-ups of the 
village with a good-natured forbearance which took 
account of her eccentricities. Without attempt at 
analysis and certainly with no malice, they fitted her 
into the inscrutable plan and purpose of the good Lord 
as an example by which normal people might the better 
guide their lives and actions. 

Katy was one of that fairly numerous class who were 
looked on as “just a little bit off.” 

She harmed no one. The filth of her house and her 
ill-kept person bothered no one since no one was ever 
known to call at the Catt farm. At long intervals she 
came to the Presbyterian church, but then only at 
night. She always sat in the end seat over in the cor- 
ner under the gallery. No one else sat so far back at 
night, except, once in a very great while, French 
Charley. Formerly Grandma Dietz would always go 
over and talk with her, but of late years Grandma 
Dietz no longer was able to come to church at night. 
So no one was bothered by her. In the church she al- 
ways kept on her long, black, woolen coat, winter and 
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summer. Consequently no one knew what she had on 
under it. She wore a coarse black veil knotted care- 
lessly around her old felt hat which effectively hid the 
tangle of black hair. 

She seldom came out, even at night, in summer. 

People who told stories about her tribe of cats and 
how they slept in the room with her at night wondered 
if she allowed them to stay in the house on those hot 
August nights. Barney, the Polack, only grunted 
when any one quizzed him about Katy and the Catt 
farm. 

Had Abigsil Foster, who was kinder to her than 
most folks, and who shared with old Grandma Dietz 
’ the distinction of being called by Katy “her two good 
friends,” spent one of these nights in the Catt home- 
stead, she would have had a turn! 

With the years the cats had increased. Katy never 
counted them. It would have been impossible the way 
they scurried about. So many of them, too, looked ex- 
actly alike. Old Barney told his brother who helped 
run Ollie Ben’s farm that there were “twenty, thirty 
—forty—I don’t count. Too dam’ many, mebbe— 
Son-er-bas’!” 

They ranged about the barn, the orchard, the house 
with a boldness born of hunger and of numbers. Not 
one of them was really tame or gentle as house cats 
usually are. It was difficult to catch one. In particu- 
lar there was a gray tomcat who was Katy’s favorite 
animal and the patriarch of the tribe. He was enor- 
mous for a common cat. He walked heavily, pom- 
pously. He no longer foraged for rats. Katy fed him 
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twice daily with chunks: of pork and boiled potatoes. 
He was the only one thus favored. 

At night Katy undressed by the light of a paraffin 
candle stuck in an old china cup caked with wax from 
which blackened match ends protruded. ‘The process 
was simple and soon over. She slipped off a greasy 
wrapper and woolen petticoat. Then she let her heavy 
coil of hair fall down her back. When she was in bed 
the gray tom would leap up near her head or breast. 
Sometimes Katy would unbotton her coarse cotton 
shimmy and enjoy the feeling of the soft fur against 
her skin. She would stroke the big tom, or scratch his 
head back of his ears and along his neck. The tom 
would purr sleepily and rub his head with its long pro- 
truding whiskers against the massive shoulder or breast 
of Katy Catt. 

Other cats would jump to the bed and curl down 
contentedly here and there on the dirty coverlid. They, 
too, would purr if touched. But none ever dared to 
curl up by Katy’s bosom except the big gray tom. 

At times Katy would stir uneasily, half asleep. Her 
huge arm half covered the tom, her heavy legs 
stretched apart beneath the cover disturbed the cats 
lying lower on the bed. She would exhale her breath 
slowly in a half yawn, half sigh. Her snores, then, 
formed a base for the purring symphony. 

As the years brought their accumulation of acquired 
characteristics Katy Catt grew more and more to re- 
semble, in body, the shapeless, huge-bellied hogs which 
formed her chief article of diet. Her features grew to 
resemble, in an uncanny way, those of her favorite 
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gray tom. She had similar wide cheeks, low forehead, 
sharply protruding nose. A tuft of coarse hair sprout- 
ing from a mole at one corner of her mouth intensified 
the resemblance. When she drew back her upper lip in 
anger and exposed her narrow, protruding teeth, her 
face was startling in its felinity. 

Old Polack Barney was a sturdy fellow and a good 
worker. From time to time he was offered much better 
positions than that of man-of-all work on the tumble- 
down Catt farm. The only wages he received there 
were what he made from his share of its scanty crops. 
In fact he made no wages. Only a kind of a living. 
Yet he stayed on year after year until he was considered 
by all a part of the place. Once in a while he would 
tell his brother: “He guess mebbe he gonna quit pretty 
quick now mebbe.” But he never did. Gradually he, 
too, took on its general characteristics. Heavy, stolid, 
ill-smelling, solitary, he formed a curious bit of flotsam 
out of the main current of village life. 

He was Polack Barney of the Catt farm. Whether or 
not he followed the ordinary processes of reasoning; 
what went on in the gloomy recesses under his tangle of 
iron-gray hair were totally unconsidered factors in the 
cosmogony of this East End village. 

For months at a time no one turned into the ragged 
yard of the Catt farm, or stopped to pass the time of 
day with Katy Catt. Dan Manny, who owned the big 
farm to the east, sometimes saw Barney grubbing about 
his stony fields, or pottering over an old wagon or 
piece of harness under the shed. He never talked with 
him. What was the sense? 
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Barney, too, was looked upon as “a little off.” There 
was something unpleasantly disturbing about Katy 
Catt’s unkempt, sullen, silent companion. 

One night, Dan Manny drove home, rather late, from 
a meeting of his lodge in the neighboring village. His 
house lay, perhaps, a quarter of a mile down the road 
from the Catt place. As he passed Katy Catt’s house, 
he noticed a light shining out from the barn. The slid- 
ing door was opened a few inches. Any light about 
the Catt farm after nine at night was unusual. He 
stopped his horse for a moment. 

He distinctly heard a low moaning coming from the 
barn. 

Now Danny had no more cordial feeling for Katy 
Catt, or the whole Catt ménage, than the next man. 
Moreover, he would have to get up early the next 
morning to kill his hogs. He had heard the squealing 
from the Catt’s pig-pen the previous day and had seen 
the smoke from their fire in the yard. He knew, there- 
fore, that they had butchered that day. 

He clucked at his horse and jogged on. A little 
down the road he again stopped. He could still see the 
light shining out faintly from the tumble-down barn. 
He hesitated. It was not so—inviting. But, after all, 
Danny was an Irishman with a good heart and a fair 
share of boldness. He turned his horse and drove into 
the Catt yard toward the barn. 

As he approached it, he more distinctly heard the 
dull groaning of a man. 

Something had happened to old Barney. 

While Danny hastily hitched his uneasy horse, he 
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screwed up his courage to face the matter. He wished 
now he had waited for Jim Fox to come home with him. 
These moans had something inhuman about them. Very 
cautiously he pushed open the sliding door. 

The sounds came from a stall toward the rear of the 
barn. A lantern stood on the dirt floor near the door. 
He could not see into the gloom beyond its feeble glow. 
The muffled moaning was hardly that of a man in pain. 
Danny backed hastily out of the barn. He was per- 
spiring. 

It would be a coward’s trick to leave him like that. 

Danny saw an old fork handle lying in the pale No- 
vember moonlight. He picked it up and reéntered the 
barn. He took up the lantern and advanced slowly 
toward the stall. It had been unused for some time. 
A pile of straw protruded from it. He could see a bun- 
dle of rags in the far corner. It was the doubled-up 
form of Barney, the Polack. 

He could not see his face. The groaning seemed now 
to reverberate through the gloom of the barn. Danny 
spoke to the Polack. No answer. Danny edged his 
way into the stall. He touched the ragged hulk with 
the end of the fork handle. With an animal snarl the 
old Polack started up and turned his face to Danny. 

On the man’s distorted features was a look of terror 
so agonizing, so monstrous that Danny’s own eyes 
bulged and a sensation like the pricking of needles 
spread over his body. He raised the fork handle to 
strike. The old Polack, gibbering, his face muscles 
twitching, lifted his arms with fingers hooked, stiff 
with inarticulate horror. ; 
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At that moment a huge black and white cat which 
had been resting on a beam of the stall leaped from its 
perch to the straw, past Danny and into the gloom. 

With a hoarse, choking scream Barney leaped past 
Danny out of the barn door. Danny heard him run- 
ning around the barn and on down toward the creek. 

He hurried out of the barn with the lantern, climbed 
into his buggy and, lashing his horse, drove out of the 
yard on arun. He hunched down into his seat to con- 
trol his muscles. He glanced at the close-shuttered 
house, dark, silent, redolent of decay. He knew that 
a nameless something had happened in that house. 

He did not pull up his running horse until he 
wheeled into the yard of Joe Cochran, the village con- 
stable. Joe had also attended the lodge meeting and 
was just stabling his horse. 

Danny told the constable enough to bring him hur- 
riedly out of the barn and into Danny’s buggy. The 
drive back to the Catt farm beside the burly form of 
Constable Cochran served somewhat to quiet Danny’s 
severely shaken nerves. 

They drove to the barn and tied the horse, which 
kept whinnying in a peculiar way. They went together 
into the barn carrying the Polack’s lantern. It was 
empty save for two lean cats that had leaped from the 
straw-heap into the stall to the beams of the hay-mow. 
Then they went to the house. 

On their way they passed the ashes of the fire over 
which Katy Catt and the Polack had tried their lard 
the previous day. The huge, black lard-kettle still 
stood there. The hair that had been scraped from the 
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hogs lay scattered about. There was a sickish smell 
of blood and bowels. A coil of bloody rope lay across 
the path. 

They went on into the lean-to kitchen. As they 
opened the door there was a wild scurrying of cats. A 
half carcass of a hog hung suspended from the rafters. 
Beneath it was a little pool of blood. The cats had 
been busy here. On a table stood a huge pan of 
chopped meat. There was an odor of fresh pork, 
spiced sage and thyme. Danny kicked savagely at a 
cat as it sneaked past. It snarled with pain. Its jaws 
and flanks were stained with blood. Danny felt the 
prickling sensation return. In spite of himself he felt 
terror creeping over him. Joe Cochran waved the lan- 
tern into the corners of the filthy kitchen and went on 
through the door to the interior of the house. Danny 
followed. 

They went through the living room. Everywhere, 
dirt and confusion. They opened the door to the par- 
lor. Its damp, musty smell and dust-covered furni- 
ture indicated that it had been closed and unaired for 
years. They mounted a narrow, boxed-in stairs which 
led from the living room to the upper floor. From a 
dark, inside hall under the rafters opened three bed- 
rooms. In one of them, over the kitchen, stood the bed 
in which the Polack evidently slept. A pair of boots 
covered with manure lay on the floor. The bed was 
filthy, the dirty quilts in rags. Straw had leaked 
through a rip in the ticking and lay spilled on the 
floor. 
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The two men stood for a moment listening. Then 
Constable Cochran, in a loud tone, called: 

“Katy! Katy—Catt!!— Hey there! Wake up! 
What’s the matter here?” 

Not a sound. Or was that a sound—a soft, rus- 
tling sound as when water bubbles in an open kettle? 

“Holy Christ! What is that?? Danny’s throat 
felt parched. 

They went across the hall. They cautiously pushed 
open the door of the room opposite. Inside, dust and 
débris. Indescribable confusion. Old man Catt’s 
room, no doubt. It had not been cleaned since he had 
died, fifteen years before. 

When they turned to the third door opening off the 
hall, instinctively both paused. She was in there. They 
knew it. 

Constable Cochran bent his ear to the keyhole. In 
the dead silence Danny could distinctly hear the gentle, 
bubbling sound. 

Joe tried the door. Gradually he brought the pres- 
sure of his body against it. It held firm. He held a 
lighted match against the keyhole. They could see 
the end of a key. Locked from the inside! 

The two men looked at each other. Constable Coch- 
ran had a peculiar look about his gray eyes. 

Again he called Katy’s name. One of the rungs of a 
heavy oak chair lay ina corner. Joe picked it up. 

“We've got to go in! That’s all.” A pause. “Come 
on!” 

He grasped the knob of the door, leaned back and 
lunged against it with all his strength. The door 
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crashed open. As it did so the lantern which Joe car- 
ried slammed against the jamb and flickered out in a 
shower of splintered glass. 

*“Goddamit !” 

Around them a chorus of snarls, meows, the terrified 
pattering of cat’s paws dashing wildly about the room. 

Through the low, open window shone a yellow No- 
vember moon. 

Indistinctly they discerned a huge object on the bed. 
About it was something monstrous, something gigantic. 

As Constable Cochran fumbled for a match and 
struck it, Danny gazed’ in terror-stricken fascination 
at that formless something on the bed. With the first 
flash of the match a pack of cats leaped from the cor- 
ners of the room, from under the bed, the bureau, from 
everywhere and poured in a snarling stream through 
the open window. 

With the first flash, too, of the match, at the sight 
of what lay on the bed, Danny gave an exclamation of 
horror. 

Across it lay the rigid hulk of Katy Catt. On the 
floor beside her lay a huge, blood-stained butcher 
knife. She was naked save for a dirty cotton chemise. 
On her breast crouched a monstrous gray tomcat 
clinging to her with straining claws—its head and 
Katy’s face buried in a cloud of bloody froth that 
seethed as in an open, boiling kettle. 

At the flare of the match the cat lifted its glazed 
green eyes and glared at the two men. For a second 
it crouched, writhing. Then, with a fiendish snarl, it 
leaped straight at the two intruders. Joe fell to the 
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floor with a hoarse scream, dropping the flaring match. 
Danny, frantic with terror, crashed in the darkness 
down the boxed-in stair and out of the house. Joe 
joined him as he was jumping into the buggy. 

“God Almighty!” 

“Get the doctor!” 

“Doctor be damned!” breathed Joe. “Get some help 
and catch that Polack!” 

They drove the mile and a half to the village with- 
out exchanging another syllable. 

As they were passing Dr. Horton’s place, Danny 
nudged Joe and nodded at a light in Dr. Horton’s 
barn. Joe turned sharply in at the gate. The doctor 
had just returned from a night call. 

Joe told him that Katy Catt had been murdered by 
Polack Barney. He was going to get some men to 
catch the Polack. He asked the doctor to go to 
Katy. 

How had he killed her? 

“With a butcher knife. Better take some one with 
you.” 

The doctor asked Danny to go back with him. 

“Not by a dam’ sight. Never again!” 

Joe told the doctor what they had seen. They did 
not tell the exact truth about their exit. The doctor 
snorted impatiently and called to his man who slept 
upstairs in the barn. Joe and Danny drove off to 
gather a posse of villagers. 

They routed out Jim Fox and a couple of other 
villagers and set out on their man hunt. Barney had 
fled down toward Corey’s Creek, They rightly guessed 
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that he might take refuge with one of the families of 
Polacks that lived along the bank of the creek. In the 
barn of Polack Joe, who worked for Jeremiah Jenkins, 
they found Barney. Two other Polacks were with 
him. They were drinking from a gallon jug when the 
village posse burst in on them. 

Barney was stone drunk. He tried to rise from the 
keg on which he was sitting. He fell to the floor, and 
babbled drunkenly. 

They handcuffed him and dragged him to the village 
jail. When they had emptied his pockets and locked 
him securely in its single wooden cell, Joe Cochran sat 
on watch by the stove in the open space outside the 
cell. 

Barney went to sleep immediately. 

Two hours later he awoke with a scream of terror. 
His face was livid. His eyes bulged out from beneath 
his ragged brows. His body twitched convulsively. 
Joe started from his doze, leaped to his feet and stared 
at the murderer, glad that heavy oaken bars inter- 
vened between him and this fright-crazed criminal. 
From then on Barney raved incoherently throughout 
the night. Joe could make nothing of his inarticulate 
gibbering. 

In the meantime, Doctor Horton and his man drove 
to the Catt farm and entered Katy’s house by way of 
the lean-to kitchen. ‘They lighted lamps and went up 
the stairs into Katy’s room through the battered door. 
Katy’s body lay rigid on the bed. ‘There were traces 
of the cloud of bloody froth on her face and breast. 
Dr. Horton hastily examined her. He picked up the 
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long butcher knife. On it were bloodstains. But it 
had been washed since used. Katy’s face and breast 
were clawed with deep scratches. There was no evi- 
dence of a knife wound. 

The doctor’s face was set in a scowl. 

Again he bent his head over her. He rubbed her eye- 
lids. Suddenly he bent up her huge forearm. 

“Humph!” He snapped open his case of instru- 
ments and vials. “Close that window!” He held the 
needle of a syringe over the lamp chimney. “Go make 
a fire and get this blanket hot!” 

An hour later a gurgling groan came from the form 
on the bed. 

When Jim Fox brought Joe a pail of coffee and a 
bite to eat next morning before taking him home to 
sleep, he found the constable drawn and haggard as 
though roused from a nightmare. Polack Barney lay 
in a huddled heap in a corner of his cell. 

Jim told Joe that Dr. Horton had brought Katy 
out of a fit. She had not been murdered. The doctor 
could get nothing out of her. She was still in a daze. 
Donkey Ditch was watching up with her. They were 
going up that morning and shoot every damn cat on 
the place. 

Oh—one thing. Katy had sworn she had not even 
seen Polack Barney the night before. 

“The hell she didn’t! If you’d ’a’ set here with me 
this hull night— Good God!— Don’t. tell me!” 

They went away together, double-locking the jail 
door. 


When Joe returned to the jail about noon to bring 
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Barney a meal he felt normal once more. Barney was 
sitting on the wooden bench in his cell holding his head 
and slowly swaying back and forth. Joe spoke to him 
kindly and passed the pail of stew through the bars. 
Barney looked up at him dully. He shook his head. 

“No eat!” He tapped his stomach, then his head. 
“Sick here—and here.” 

By patient coaxing Joe gradually loosened his 
tongue. At length Barney spoke in a dull monotone, 
slowly,—as one would add a column of figures, 

“Las’ night we grin’ sausage ’bout nine—ten o’clock. 
Katy she say goo’ night. Go upstair. Bimeby I clean 
up, gomy room. Pretty quick Katy call me. I go in 
her room. She part ondress—set on chair an’ puff, 
puff. She open winda; she talk me fony—talk, talk, 
talk; half crazy like. Lay on bed an’ roll roun’. Next 
she swear, nex’ she say she wish she dead. Nobody 
come. Nobody care—on’y cats. Bimeby she set up. 
She say fony ting me. I say, guess she crazy in a 
head. Nex’ she laugh. I no like. She look fony. 
She jump up quick. Tell me set still. She run down- 
stair. Pretty quick she come back. She lock door. 
She look crazy. She lay on bed. Nex, she say, ‘Come 
here!’ She ask me fony ting again. I say, ‘I ol’ fell’r. 
I no good.’? She jump up, pull out big butch’. She 
say, I come! She gonna kill. Jees! I don’t know 
what I do. I ’fraid I come, I ’fraid I go. She lay 
back on pilla. Make fony noise. I know she sure ’nuff 
crazy. I sneak over by winda. She see; jump up! 
She yell! I jump right out a winda! Hurt my foot. 
Thear yell. Make fony noise. Irun out barn. Meb- 
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be, long time—long time I keep see light in winda. 
Bimeby light go out. Nex’ I come out. Can’t see 
notting; can’t har notting. Pretty quick I see cat— 
two—tre—fi’—ten cat jump apple tree; jump winda. 
Long time I wait. Can’t hear notting. Nex’ I clim’ 
tree, look in dere. 

“Jees Chris’! I see big devil-cat eat her—eat her— 
eat her up! I fall down—run like hell!’ He turned 
with a wail to the jailer. “I no kill!—I no kill! Cat 
kill her! Oh, Jees! I see! I see dat!’ 

He trembled violently. 

They killed thirty-eight cats with clubs that day in 
Katy’s yard. Dr. Horton would not allow them to 
shoot for fear of its effect on Katy. 

Three weeks later they took her away. She acted 
as though still in a daze. They appointed a cousin of 
Katy as her guardian. Thereafter he ran the farm 
and paid the fees that gave her extra comforts at the 
asylum. , 

Polack Barney could never be induced to pass the 
house. 


Tuer old town clock in the Presbyterian steeple 
struck slowly the hour of noon. The tide of summer 
was at high flood. It was the twentieth of June, the 
day of the year toward which converged all her 
thought and planning, all her wealth of memory, and 
an eager anticipation, which, if not happiness, was an 
emotion profounder than it which her sorrow only 
served to intensify. 

No one would ever understand what this day meant 
to Betty—not even Mrs. Lindsay whom she would visit 
at four o’clock that afternoon, to bring to her her an- 
nual gift. The basket stood, now, on her sitting-room 
table, lined with one of her best linen napkins in which 
she had already put the crullers and cookies, the two 
jars of preserves and her finest can of peaches. She 
still must cut the roses and write the little note and— 
she smiled. She would bring to her friend, today, a 
memento that would delight her beyond measure. 

While the year plodded slowly on through winter’s 
gloom and spring’s awaking to this day of summer sol- 
stice Grandma Dietz relived, with ever-increasing emo- 
tional stress and mental clarity, the never-absent epi- 
sodes which her past had woven into a garment of sim- 
ple design and quiet color. 

With this her mind was clothed. 

Had it not ever been so? She tried hard to remem- 
ber, at times, just what had actually happened in her 
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was often puzzled—and then a smile would steal over 
her face to dissipate the little frown of thought. 

And now, at length, her consciousness, rather than 
response to the stimuli of actuality, was the almost 
involuntary reabsorption in emotional experience for 
which the present furnished but a setting of contrasts, 
a means of registry, a vehicle for transmission. She 
lived immersed in dreams. 

She looked for a possible enemy on the dark green 
foliage of the peonies that bordered the walk to her 
front gate. They were in their glory now; huge blooms 
of shaded pink, and white, and clotted crimson. She 
found an amorous pair of rose bugs feeding on the 
under side of a velvet petal. With her characteristic 
little frown shadowing her wrinkled features she 
crushed the hideous lovers beneath the heel of a slipper 
overrun to a bevel from long wear. She did it with a 
vigorous gesture that showed the energy still lingering 
within her tiny frame. She went over to the honey- 
suckle that trailed from the side fence and held a slen- 
der branch laden with the white and yellow fragrance 
to her sharp little nose. Into her gray eyes came an 
expression as when one gazes from a hard-won height 
over vast intervening spaces to a distant spot hallowed 
by a vision of eternity. 

She was thinking of a long past June day when the 
minister came to that first American home of hers down 
on the bank of Corey’s Creek and plucked a branch of 
honeysuckle which had hung down over her front door. 
He had spoken the first kindly words that she had 
heard in this cold, new country; words, too, which she 
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could understand She had not known a word of Eng- 
lish then. How lonely she had been in those first years! 

She remembered a dream that had come to her in the 
night of her twelfth birthday. They had only just 
settled in the house. It was very strange and ugly. 
But she had found, that afternoon, a little neglected 
bush of red roses tangled in the grass by the front 
stoop and had put its five open blossoms in a tumbler 
on the sitting-room table. Beautiful roses they were. 
None had ever since seemed quite so lovely. That 
night her real mother came into her room in the east 
gable that overlooked the creek. 

She could see her today as plainly as she had seen 
her then. She had in her hands one of the roses and 
talked to her with infinite love and yearning. She had 
awakened with a start of joy that changed to terror 
and she had sobbed for hours through the night—with 
sobs stifled lest her stepmother, who really lived, and 
slept beside her father in the next room, overhear her. 

She could not remember when her own mother had 
died. She had been too young at the time. But she 
remembered the great river that rolled along at the 
foot of the hill, and the square in front of their house 
with the iron fountain where the women used to wash 
their clothes and laugh and gossip all morning long. 
She remembered playing there with other children; 
“Annchen, and Peter, and Willie.” There had been 
plenty of comrades back in Germany. She had found 
not one in this new home. It was cold, and hard, and 
gloomy. 

How she hated making those torpedoes! If she had 
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not been ashamed to go to school she might have es- 
caped that drudgery. But at school they had made 
her sit with the little children of the first grade—she, 
who was twelve, acutely conscious of herself and who 
did not understand a word of what was said to her. 
She understood well enough the looks on the faces of 
the children and the tone of their voices as they 
laughed and poked fun at her. She had stood it for 
one winter only. She would have worked her fingers 
raw rather than return to school. 

Her fingers, in fact, had been raw many, many times 
from the gravel and the saltpeter and from twisting 
the paper. She seemed always to have been shy, and 
awkward, and afraid to go about. Mr. Lindsay, the 
young minister, never knew what his visits and his talks 
meant to this timid, imaginative immigrant girl with 
her rosy cheeks and her sad, gray eyes. He had studied 
in Heidelberg. He could talk with her in German. He 
loaned her story books and taught her how to read. 

He used to walk down there to the creek once a 
week and her stepmother would make coffee for him 
and set out little cakes. When her stepmother saw 
him coming down the road she would call Betty shrilly 
and slap her hands, which were always dirty from mak- 
ing mud pies, and scrub her face and arms and push 
her roughly into her room to change her dress. Then 
Betty would come into the sitting room trembling and 
twisting her fingers together and the minister would 
take her on his lap and laugh and talk to her so kindly, 
so wonderfully! She adored him then. 

She thought of Mrs. Lindsay, even now getting 
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ready for her call that afternoon. Betty’s face, then, 
was a pleasant thing to see. 

She noticed the pears already bronzed. and swelling 
from their shriveled corolla’s slight, confining ring. 
The tree would have another heavy crop this coming 
fall. Through the air came sifting a gentle flight of 
petals from the baldwin apple tree by the fence, white, 
pink and swiftly browning on the carpet of moss. She 
remembered when Carl had set out this tree and driven 
in a slim hickory pole to hold it firm and upstanding 
through the coming wind and rain. ' Now its great 
limbs were filmed with greenish mold, and bits of 
ragged bark, thrown off from the aging trunk, lay scat- 
tered at its foot. 

Beside it stood the stone bench he had built, and on 
the bench, in dull red pots, stood two of her favorite 
house plants. From the leafy head of a tall fuchsia 
hung a half dozen crimson and purple flower bells. She 
shook one of them ever so gently with a finger on which 
the wrinkles ran in concentric circles about the enlarged 
joints. Her veins stood roughly out upon her unshapely 
hand. On it were dark red blotches caused by a too 
heavy blood flow from the slightest scratch on the 
hardening walls of her veins. She loved this fuchsia as 
she might some orphan onwhom she had spent, for years, 
a watchful love and homely nurture. Carl had brought 
this slip one day from old Mrs. Price five years before 
the old lady had died. That was now—so long ago! 

How careful he had been about everything! He had 
loved flowers, too. They had never talked about it. 
She knew that he loved them. They never talked much 
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about anything except the ordinary things of every- 
day life. They did not need to talk. They had always 
been silent in their happiest moments together. She 
remembered one time when they had stood together on 
the steamer coming down the Hudson after having at- 
tended their youngest boy’s graduation from college. 

“Now we are alone together, Betty,” he said and 
touched her hand which lay on the rail beside him. 
That was all. She knew what he meant. Their last 
boy was off and settled in his career. The other chil- 
dren were married. Old age was coming on. They 
were alone. But together! 

If only God had taken her, years before, when Carl 
had gone! Why must she live on alone—so useless? 

She thought of that night when Carl had first come 
to her and had brought her father home and put him 
upstairs to bed. She had wept with shame while this 
young stranger was upstairs. She had been alone then, 
too. Her father, beaten by his inability to adjust him- 
self to the new life which he had undertaken with such 
glorious plans eight years before, was rapidly going 
to pieces. But at that time she had been young and, 
desperate as she was, she had had strength and cour- 
age and a will that no man or thing could break. She 
remembered the intensity of her suffering on that dis- 
tant night—and smiled. In her smile was an expres- 
sion of weariness. Now she was again alone—alone, 
with such a boundless difference! 

They had met that night for the first time. In the 
days that followed she forgot her loneliness. She for- 
got her only half-confessed feeling of loss when she had 
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learned that Mr. Lindsay had married a girl in an- 
other town and had brought her home to his parson- 
age. She forgot the bitterness that had filled her 
when this young wife had asked Betty to come and 
work for her in her kitchen. But Mrs. Lindsay had 
meant it all so kindly! All through life she had been, 
to her, a wonderful friend. 

She remembered that it was on her birthday—on 
the twentieth of June—that her father had told her 
of the minister’s marriage. On that night she had 
shaken in a storm of revolt against the unutterable 
ugliness of her life. This minister had been—would 
always be for her, an ideal. She never for an instant 
thought of him as one whom she might love in an 
earthly way, or who could love her—as a woman. He 
was not of her world, yet he had pervaded her whole ex- 
istence for six unhappy years. He had reconciled her 
to America and to her hard, unlovely lot. 

By far the brightest spot in those years of girlhood 
had been the hours she had spent in his church trying 
to understand the drift of his solemn talk about a stern 
and righteous God who had numbered the very hairs 
of her head and noted the death of each bird and insect 
as it fell. A God from whose justice she never could 
escape. A God whom he taught her to worship with 
awe and with reverence. From the earliest recollec- 
tions of her girlhood he had been enshrined in her heart 
of hearts a thing apart, a gleam of ineffable beauty. 
She identified him with God. 

She went slowly down the path along the side of her 
white-shingled house. Here was the crowning glory of 
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her yard so full of flowers. Here were her roses. Each 
bush she knew so well and loved so fondly! Five per- 
fect flowers on the Lady Roberts; six—eight glorious 
yellow blooms on her pet “My Maryland”; four here— 
three there. On Frau Karl Druschke the rose bugs 
were always worst. It was a constant battle to save 
these full white blossoms. She looked up and down 
the path. Her look was compounded of tenderness and 
sadness, of love and wistful longing, the welling of deep 
memories, suffused with joy. 

A little woman, moving with impulse braked by age. 
The loose folds of skin beneath her sharply molded 
chin, the intricate radiation of wrinkles about lips 
and eyes told of a face once plump and full of vivacity. 
Only the gray eyes retained more than a transient 
flicker of their one-time sparkle, and her hair, still not 
entirely white, was fine and soft and, as she turned her 
gaze now to this rose, now to that, shone with a silvery 
luster. A blue-striped gingham dress hung limply on 
her form of which only the angled framework remained 
to house her spirit—without roundness, or softness, or 
whiteness, or grace. 

She looked so tiny standing there, so clogged and 
laden with the lime of age. And yet her quick glance, 
the smile about her firm-set lips was so the spirit of the 
verb to be in all its moods and tenses! She bent over 
a rose bush of dark green foliage from which glowed 
a profusion of salmon-pink blossoms and _ lightly 
touched the petals of a perfect flower. Her namesake, 
her “Betty” rose, which Carl had given to her and set 
out on her birthday, now, thirteen years ago. 
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She had carried a little bouquet of roses of just that 
color when they were married—also on her birthday— 
by Mr. Lindsay in the old parsonage study. So many 
things had happened on this twentieth of June! 

She remembered vividly the night in which Carl had 
come home to her from the war, on a two-weeks’ fur- 
lough. She remembered how he looked, smiling down 
at her, in his worn blue uniform, with the sergeant’s 
bars on his sleeve. She had sobbed from sheer delight. 
It was as though God had sent him to her when she 
needed him most. 

Two long years before that night he had left with 
other volunteers from the village to fight those terrible 
rebels in Virginia. She had kept all of the letters he 
had sent her in a little cardboard box in her bureau. 

To this very day she still had these first love letters 
—and many more—in the drawer under the sliding 
top of the sitting-room table. Written in Carl’s fine 
German script, most of them full of drollery; accounts 
of long marches, and escapades. He had always been 
so full of fun! 

Every penny that Carl had sent back to her with 
the constant command to spend it for clothes, or com- 
forts, or food—because he knew well how desperately 
poor they were—she had saved. Every penny of it she 
had hidden in the box with the letters. She had it all 
planned just when she was going to show it to him! 

That winter had been the worst of all. Her two. 
sisters had married and gone to start their own and 
better households. Her stepmother had died long be-- 
fore. Her father was a wreck. Often they had gone: 
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hungry, waiting for the meager check from the sale 
of their torpedoes. At long length she had consented 
to work for Mrs. Lindsay. It had taken a bitter strug- 
gle. But not a word of all her desperate unhappiness 
had she written to Carl.—Only that she was lonesome 
and anxious and longed for his return. 

And then he had come—so totally unexpected that 
she had screamed when she saw him standing in the 
‘doorway. 

Two weeks they had before them. Fourteen days! 
How those day still glowed down through the corridor 
of the years! 

Three days before he left she had consented— 
against the drunken violence of her father; against 
the gloomy advice of her few friends; against the pro- 
test of her married sisters grown suddenly proud and 
contemptuous; borne down by the passionate pleading 
of her lover and her loneliness in Mrs. Lindsay’s kitchen, 
and by the imperious commanding of her blood, and 
youth, and hunger for all this man might mean to her. 
They had gone alone together to Mr. Lindsay and stood 
before him in his parsonage study overlooking the vil- 
lage street. She had worn the pretty, brown dress 
which Carl had insisted on buying for her, and a velvet 
jacket—and the bouquet of roses that she had cut from 
the little bush by the front stoop. 

A few solemn words, and they had gone out again to- 
gether—man and wife! Her birthday and her wedding 
day! And this soldier hero hers forever—who must 
leave in forty-eight hours for the long, dread months 
that lay ahead. 
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Those hours! During which they did not sleep and 
scarcely ate, so desperate were they, so drunk with joy, 
so filled with dread of the hour swiftly nearing. 

And then he had gone back to the hell of that last, 
black struggle in Virginia. And had returned—un- 
harmed. And when he had returned they two had tip- 
toed into a tiny bedroom and he had tremblingly lifted 
a little white coverlid, not trying to conceal his tears, 
and turned to kiss her so gently, so almost reverently 
on her brown hair and glowing eyes and quivering lips. 

Mrs. Dunkel, her lifelong friend who was living with 
her now, as a kind of companion, called to her from the 
kitchen door. 

“Come in, Betty. Dinner is ready!” 

“All right, Tressie!” 

She looked once more down the pathway bordered 
with roses. Then she went up the steps into her kitchen. 
The two women ate their simple meal together and 
talked of the great event of the year. Betty’s call on 
Mrs. Lindsay. She would be waiting for them by the 
window in her black silk dress with her return present 
standing beside her on the little reading table. Betty 
could see her friend’s delighted smile and wave of wel- 
come as she would go to her up the stone path with its 
boxwood border. Thus it had been for years. 

It never rained on the twentieth of June. 

Thus had she always walked to the parsonage carry- 
ing her basket. This year she could not go alone. 
After dinner she would be alone to cut her roses, to put 
the final touches on her basket and to dress. She wished 
it so. Then Mrs. Dunkel would return to help her on 
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the long, half-mile walk and to carry the basket to the 
parsonage gate. They must leave promptly at three. 

“You know how everybody on the street will come 
and want to talk with you. We must allow plenty of 
time. I still think you ought to ride today.” 

“Ho! Ho!” said Grandma Dietz stoutly. “You 
think I’m too old to walk?” She stamped her foot with 
her odd little gesture of decision. Her wrinkled lips 
set firmly. ‘When I make up my mind—TI do it!” She 
smiled. ‘You think the wonder how spry you are! 
Ill show you!” 

Mrs. Dunkel laughed and patted her old friend’s 
shoulder. 

“It’s a wonder how quick you have come around. 
But just the same, you mustn’t overdo. I wish you 
would let me help you with the flowers.” 

“No, Tressie. Let me have my way, today!” 

Mrs. Dunkel smiled fondly at her. “Gramma” 
Dietz had her own way not only on holidays! She was 
loved by every soul within the village confines. She 
was the village mother. Children grew out of babyhood 
believing her, in some especial way, their kin. Men and 
women of middle age called on Sunday afternoons and 
told her of their lives and whatever would be most pleas- 
ing to her of general village gossip. Her old friends 
came to reminisce by the hour. No one in Norwold 
had so many callers as “Gramma” Dietz! 

Sometimes one would try to analyze it as he went 
smiling down her walk to the front gate after a half 
hour’s chat with the old lady. She had read little; she 
had traveled less. She had scarcely a child’s knowledge 
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of modern research and accomplishment. He would 
think of her simple, homely talk couched in the East 
End dialect tinged with German and reflect that he, 
himself, had never spoken quite so well as when he had 
explained a certain matter to her. 

She listened with such a shrewd twinkle in her eye, 
and nodded her little gray head in that droll, eager 
way. Like a child; like a child! She was full of such 
a delightful humor that flashed out here and there. 
Ignorant she was, no doubt. But she had a way of 
suddenly looking at one and asking an unexpected ques- 
tion that pierced to the very soul of the matter. And 
then she would go on and, apparently, not notice how 
her remark had bit in. 

Yes; yes! she had a wise old head on her shoulders, 
say what you will about ignorance. Algebra she never 
heard of, perhaps, but people—she knew people. That 
was it! And her caller would go on down the street 
wondering where and how she had obtained this knowl- 
edge in her long, uneventful life in this isolated village. 

When Mrs. Dunkel had left her, “Gramma” Dietz 
went out again to her roses. Twelve kinds bloomed 
about her, counting the climbers and the old-fashioned 
roses of the hedge. 

How she loved them! 

One after another she cut the flowers, trimmed off 
some of the leaves and thorns and laid each one gently 
in her garden basket. Slowly the cut blooms increased 
and hung over the basket’s rim. Thus had the years of 
her life with Carl dropped one by one. Thus was the 
receptacle of her soul filled with multicolored memories. 
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Five children had come to fill her house with laugh- 
ter and her days with a never-ending round of house- 
wifely cares. Her happiness had been in their happi- 
ness; her life had been theirs. Each one had taken his 
share of her, her time, her effort, her sympathy, her 
homely teaching, her watchfulness, her love. And they 
had gone, one by one, from under her roof to leave her 
worn, and old, and alone, and immersed in dreams. 

She was lonely because her days were empty, because 
no longer had she work to do for others; others in 
whose service she could forget herself and the slow pass- 
ing of the hours. Her life had been lived for others 
and now there were no others for whom to live. There 
was no one left for whom those daily acts of tenderness, 
those little, significant tasks, were now essential. 

Five children had gone out into the world to find 
happiness, or suffering elsewhere and in other personali- 
ties than in herself. They needed her no longer. That 
was the tragedy. One had died ten years before. She 
felt nearer to him, today, than to those who lived. Him 
she had, now, close to her again and between them were 
no others, no estranging facts of life to hold them apart. 

The others came now and again to visit her. She 
looked forward to these visits with eagerness. Yet 
when her children came she only realized the more 
clearly of what little importance she really was in their 
lives. It somehow showed forth in their very words of 
cheer with which they strove to assure her of their af- 
fection and their hearty wish for her comfort and her 
happiness. 


They wanted her happy; they wanted her well; they 
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wanted her cheerful—yes. But they did not want her, 
herself. She could understand that perfectly well. It 
was natural enough. Their visits were always short. 
She saw them grow more resolutely cheerful as the time 
of leaving approached. She heard them begin to talk 
more of the problems and the people who were a more 
intimate part of themselves than was she, and saw, then, 
the expression of personal interest light up their eyes. 
She would nod her little head in a vigorous way and 
respond to their effort to leave her smiling. And when 
they had gone she would go to her room and from an 
upper window watch them walking to the station. And 
silent tears would tremble from her eyes and roll slowly 
down the furrowed cheeks. 

She was alone. 

She paused before two sturdy bushes laden with 
heavy crimson blossoms. These were her favorites— 
her “Jacks!?? These would form the crown and glory 
of her gift. She cut one of the stout stems studded 
with thorns. She held the gorgeous flower to her nose 
and breathed deeply of its fragrance. Her cheeks, at 
a little distance, still had the color of these roses. She 
had had them since a child. Her callers pleasantly 
rallied “Gramma” Dietz about her bright, red cheeks. 
They said they envied her. Her callers did not remark 
that her cheeks no longer were plump and glowing as 
once they had glowed with health and vigor, but were 
mottled with too dark a red from veins too thick and 
hard and brittle. 

She cut the crimson blooms and her basket was 
heaped high with roses, She picked it up and carried 
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it indoors. Slowly and lovingly she arranged the 
flowers in her gift basket. As she worked, her face 
was lighted with a radiance persisting from the glow 
in which the happiest moments of her life had bathed 
her soul. 

Beside the basket on the sitting-room table stood a 
round glass dish in which lay a heap of cards. They 
were messages sent to her in remembrance of her birth- 
day from friends scattered over the far corners of the 
earth; distant lands of which she thought vaguely, not 
conceiving them in terms of the world of fact. 

Everybody was so good to her. If only—! He 
would have looked at this basket she was preparing for 
her friend and would have smiled in his droll way and 
said some pleasant thing to make her laugh, or scold 
him. How deeply she had loved him! How, only now, 
in these years alone after the burning pain of his leav- 
ing had dulled did she fully realize all that he had 
meant to her! 

Her basket was ready. It was beautiful. She 
glanced up at the little cuckoo-clock which hung on 
the wall beside the door. Half past one. She need 
not hurry. She went slowly upstairs to her bedroom, 
carrying with her a pitcher of hot water. She took off 
her gingham wrapper and carefully washed her face 
and neck and hands, She changed her underwear and 
put on a pair of new silk stockings which her daugh- 
ter-in-law had given her for Christmas. The rough- 
ened skin of her hands caught slightly in the smooth 
texture of the stockings as she drew them up over her 
shriveled legs. She smiled, thinking herself a foolish 
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old woman to take pleasure in this feeling of softness. 

She sat in the little recker by her washstand and 
took the pins from her hair and slowly combed it 
smooth. The comb made a pleasant little crackling 
noise as she drew it through the fine gray hairs. How 
short they were now, and few! She remembered how, 
in the old days, she would comb out great waves of 
brown that rippled over her breast and half concealed 
her body as she sat. He had loved her hair! She had 
been very proud of it. Now only these thin gray 
strands remained which she could catch up in one hand. 
She smoothed it back and coiled it close and pinned it 
flat against her little head. She brushed it smooth lest 
any stray hairs should make her appear untidy. Even 
yet it was rebellious. The short hairs about her neck 
and temples had to be brushed carefully into submis- 
sion. 

She rose and went into the front closet and brought 
out her black silk dress and laid it on the bed, and 
beside it a lace collar which Mrs. Lindsay had given 
her on her birthday many, many years before. Then 
she took from her drawer a linen handkerchief, folded 
into a triangle, and laid it with a pair of black silk 
gloves on the bed, and brought from its box a little 
round bonnet trimmed with black silk ribbon and jet 
beads. Thus she would go to her friend and they 
would talk together of old times and their loved ones 
who had gone. 

Her memento! She pulled open the center drawer 
of her bureau and took from it a small white card- 
board box tied with a ribbon. She sat in her little 
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rocker and untied the ribbon. She sat there, lost in 
thought, holding in her hands the keepsake which she 
would bring to her friend that afternoon. <A smile 
softened the lines of her face. She rose and went to 
the covered walnut stand by the window. From a 
drawer she took pen and ink and a pad of lined writ- 
ing paper. She wrote, moving her pen slowly across 
the page and stopping frequently to assure herself 
that what she wrote with so much labor would be legible 
to her friend. Her boys often laughed at her queer 
spelling. 

“Dere, dere frend,” she wrote, “you will read this 
after I have gone and then you will open the box. You 
do not remember that it was in this very box you send 
to me the lace collar you saw on me today. You send 
that to me the day after Carl and I was marryed by 
your husbant when he came on a firlow from the war 
in the year sixty three. It happent on June twentith 
as you and I have so often talked it over. The same 
day as when you maryed Dr. Lindsay and on my twen- 
tith birthday. That is today. So we have many 
things in common and are dere frends lonesom and 
past our time with our dere ones gone from us and 
waiting till the dere lord cals us home to our husbandts 
where they are wating for us in a land wher there is 
no sorow and and no more parting. 

“You must ekscuse my por writing for I am getting 
old and I have gret troubel always as you know with 
my writing to say a little of all I mean to tell you. 
And in the box you will find the bible which your dere 
husband giv to my dere Carl when he went back to the 
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war. And you will read what he wrote on the front 
page how he loved us both and how the Lord would 
watch over Carl in battel which he did and brought 
him back save to me and to my baby. And you will 
read many pasedges marked in ink which he made for 
Carl and which I have read many, many times and 
cryed bekause the old ee days would come back 
to my mind. 

“And you will find a newspaper cliping about your 
maridge which I safed all these years and which was 
preshus to me and will be more so to you. And the 
book mark you see is made off my own hair when I 
was a green little German girl which I made for your 
dere husbandt when he was so good and kind to me 
and tawt me how to read and speke English. Only I 
shild be ashamed of myself for nowing so little. I 
nefer gav this to your dere husbant because I was 
ashamed when my sisters tesed me about it and so I 
nefer told him. But years later I geeve it to Carl and 
told him what a foolish girl I had been and I can still 
remember how he lafed and always had his littel joke 
with me. So now I geve it to you and bless you for my 
derest friend on earth and pray the Lord to kepe you 
well and be your comfort as he has been mine sence 
first your dere husbant tawt me to turn to him for 
comfort. 

“TI hope you can read my por writing and now I 
will clos to dress and com to see you. Your loving 
frend, Betty.” 

Slowly she folded this long letter, in the composition 
of which she had consumed over an hour. Her face 
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was wet with tears. She glanced at her little clock 
on the bureau and saw that she must hurry. She put 
the folded sheets into an envelope, addressed it to her 
friend and sealed it. Then she took from the leaves 
of the little testament other mementoes which she had 
placed there for safekeeping. <A bit of fern that she 
had picked on a walk in the woods with her husband 
and her youngest boy on that visit to him at his gradu- 
ation from college; a verse of poetry sent to her from 
China by a missionary; the announcement of the birth 
of her baby girl; a tiny square of cloth cut from her 
wedding dress; other clippings; something she herself 
had written years before. 

Each spring when she had cleaned house and changed 
the carpet in her living room it had been her custom to 
write some thought on a slip of paper and to tuck it 
under a corner of the carpet. The following spring 
she would find this slip of paper, read it, think over 
the year that had passed and then replace it by an- 
other brief expression of hope, of pleasure, or sadness, 
or resignation, in keeping with her mood of the mo- 
ment. One of these slips of paper she had left be- 
tween the leaves of this Bible. It was written in the 
year when death had first appeared within her house 
hold to take from her, her oldest boy. 

Reverently she gathered these little keepsakes and 
put them into an envelope and back into the inside 
drawer of her bureau in which lay so many objects hal- 
lowed by association with significant moments of her 
past. 


She felt a wave of poignant suffering sweep over 
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her. She sat in her rocker and sobbed. Her emotions 
had drawn her nerves too tightly. The pain from old 
wounds suddenly grew intense. She roused herself 
from her grief and resolutely shook her head. 

Then she rose and dried the tears that came welling 
from her eyes and carefully washed her face again in 
the china bowl that stood on the oilcloth covered wash- 
stand and dried her face and hands. She laid the white 
box containing the gift Bible on the bed and on it 
placed the letter she had written. 

She felt a sudden chill and realized that she had sat 
too long undressed, absorbed in her writing and her 
dreaming of the past. She must hurry. Any moment, 
now, Mrs. Dunkel would return and she must be ready 
to start on her long walk to her friend. It was nearly 
three o’clock. 

Sixty years before, on this very day, at this very 
hour, she was hurriedly dressing for her walk to the 
old parsonage. But on that afternoon Carl was wait- 
ing impatiently in the room below. Her room was 
filled with sunshine then, as now. Then, just as today, 
birds were singing in the trees that brushed her win- 
dow. But then—all life, and joy, and eager expecta- 
tion lay before her. 

And now ? 

She felt a sudden choking sensation in her throat 
and the inexhaustible well of tears rose to her eyes. 
She lifted her black silk dress to slip it over her head 
—and then—with a sob of burning pain and an out- 
cry to Carl and to her God she sank to her knees he- 
side her bed. 
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Mrs. Dunkel came up the path to the kitchen door 
and noted the rose bushes stripped of their most per- 
fect blooms. She entered the sitting room. She saw, 
on the table, the gift basket from which glowed Betty’s 
annual tribute of flowers. How beautiful it was! How 
expressive of its giver’s self, lined with its spotless nap- 
kin, filled with things good and sweet and wholesome, 
the whole fragrant and colorful from “Gramma” Dietz’s 
famous roses. Mrs. Dunkel smiled and went to the 
stairway leading to the second floor. 

“Hello!—Betty!—Are you ready? It’s’ three 
o’clock.” 

Perhaps her door was closed. Mrs. Dunkel called 
again, more loudly. As she turned her head to listen 
she saw the basket standing there. A dark red Jacque- 
minot rose glanced toward her. It looked like the red 
that lighted “Gramma” Dietz’s cheek when she was 
aroused by exercise or sudden emotion. 

Again Mrs. Dunkel called, now with a tone of anxiety 
in her voice. Betty certainly could hear her. She 
could see her open door. 

Then, with a vague sense of dread rising rapidly 
within her Mrs. Dunkel mounted the stair and paused 
before the door, unable for a moment to look into 
Betty’s bedroom. 

The dead silence flashed its message to her. She 
knew instinctively that “Gramma” Dietz would never 
call upon her friend again, 


AFTERWORD 


Beneath the placid surface of village life the conflict 
of forces changeless, eternally changing: above it the 
shadow of cloud, the shining of sun, the waxing and 
waning of moon and stars: from it a rose, an oak, a 
bit of moss, a weed. ‘Fruit and seed. Stretches of 
waste and smiling meadow. And ever, beneath the 
surface, hidden forces that shape and reshape, build 
and destroy. 

A silent farmer plows a fallow field. The long, 
brown furrows roll richly over the curving share. A 
slight obstruction sends the plow-nose deeper. A streak 
of tawny subsoil colors the heavily rolling wave. A 
starling flutters into the cool, damp rift. A bisected 
worm writhes and twists in sudden agony. 

Down into the sunlight plodding team and silent 
man. Behind, the rift and rolling wave of dark brown 
soil splashed here and there with yellow. 
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(Continued from front flap) 


We confidently predict that with 
“Subsoil” Mr. Hummel will take 
his place as one of our keenest and 
most forceful exponents of human 
motivations. He is a writer of rare 
intuition and discernment, with 
a remarkable facility for clarify- 
ing those fundamental forces and 
emotions which sweep all of us. 
“Subsoil,” moreover, is a novel of 
theme and not of individual action 
or analysis, a novel of which a 
village is protagonist. Its ten chap- 
ters and two score characters blend 
into a whole that compels your in- 
terest and presents a fresh ingraft- 
ing upon an old and sturdy stock. 


(Hummel’s first novel, “After 
All,” is still in active demand at 
the bookstores, altho it was pub- 
lished over a year ago.) 


a 2 novel of marriage had not been given to America in years. 
‘instantaneous, and the book is still demanded and still discussed. Following 


are some typical reviews— 


“It is also a more intelligent book 
than most such discussions (a study of 

the marriage relations), a uch better 
e aovel than, for exami Norris’s 
~BRASS.”—H. L. Pangborn in N. Y. 
_ Herald. = 


Mr. Hummel’s book is explicit and 
- frank, This is announced in a tone 
“not of deprecation but of praise. He 
’ paints the thing as he <ees it an4 his 
eyesight, praise be, seems normal and 
masculine. He has power and a gift of 
_ words. We read AFTER ALL from 
_ first page to last and found it pretty 
~ well worth while.”—F. F. V. in N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Its acclaim was 


“AFTER ALL is the most thought- 
ful and thought- -provoking novel since 

“Cytherea,” and is a pitiless analysis 
of marriage. Man is placed under a 
brilliant searchlight and his mental 
processes from the time he runs bare- 
foot until he feels the vigor of life 
ebbing are revealed with dispassion- 
ate frankness. There is something al- 
most frightening in the deliberate 
manner in which Gus Brenner sets 
about to tell his life story. He drags 
out ~~ that most people bury deep 
in the region of memory and when he 
is through you know him well. You 
like him for his frankness and for the 
way he faces the tantalizing problems 
which his vivid sensibility and imag- 
ination bring us. ”—Bert Collier B = 
Atlanta Journal. aie 


